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PREFACE 


In ANSWERING the call for yet another revision of How to Inter- 
view, the authors have aimed to make the volume even more 
solidly informative than earlier editions. 

In the opening chapter, interviewers are promptly introduced 
to findings from significant researches which formerly found 
treatment only in later parts of the book. Certain sections of the 
much quoted chapter on Learning How to Interview have been 
expanded and transferred to other chapters. Fresh material has 
been incorporated in the treatment of Vocational Counseling, In- 
terviewing Students, Interviewing Applicants for Employment, 
and Interviewing Workers about Employer-Employee Relation- 
ships; and new sections devoted to Public Opinion Polls and to 
Oral Examining in Civil Service Agencies have been added. Inter- 
viewing People in Trouble is the theme of chapters on The Social 
Case-Work Interview and The Interview in the Mental Clinic. 
The chapters on The Interview in Journalism and The Interview 
for Legal Evidence have required slight modification, 

To avoid enlarging the volume unduly, the appendices found in 
earlier editions have been omitted. The long annotated bibliog- 
raphy also has been dropped. Instead, after each chapter is a 
selected list of references, Readers will be glad to know that a 
comprehensive bibliography by Dr. Moore covering publications 
of the past seven years will soon be issued separately. 


W. V. B. 
B. V. M. 
Cosmos Club, Washington 

March 15, 1941 D 
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CHAPTER ONE 
FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Ѕрексн is man's characteristic means of bringing about intimate 
relationships and fine adjustments with his fellows. In the course 
of his contacts he must obtain information, give information, 
and influence or be influenced by other persons. He speaks that 
there may be an interplay of attitudes, motives, ideals, and feel- 
ings, as well as exchange of information and ideas. Much of his 
conversation, to be sure, is aimless or for the mere pleasure of 
talking with someone. A serious conversation directed to a defi- 
nite purpose other than satisfaction in the conversation itself is 
an interview. This may serve as a working definition. There is 
give-and-take between interviewer and interviewee; and we must 
recognize that not only spoken words, but other means of face- 
to-face communication also, are used. Inflection, qualities of 
voice, facial expression, glint of the eye, posture, gestures, and 
general behavior supplement what is said. They all contribute to 
the purposeful exchange of meanings which is the interview. 

R The interview, the conversation with a purpose, is relied upon 
їп a great variety of important situations. Everyone has practice 
in it, but not all are proficient. Some whose profession demands 
expertness in interviewing—social investigators, salesmen, psy- 
chiatrists, employment managers—have developed, consciously 
or unconsciously, apt ways and effective devices for accomplish- 
ing their ends. The legal profession has long studied and prac- 
ticed the interviewing of witnesses. Successful reporters have sys- 
tematized ways of gathering news and interviewing celebrities. 
Anthropologists have listed precautions to be observed in making 
field investigations lest they be misled by the acquiescence of 
those whose customs and beliefs they are studying. A knowledge 
of the problems and procedures of these experts is a help to less 
experienced interviewers, and especially to novices who may not 
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be aware of pitfalls which the successful interviewer has learned 
to avoid. 

“What are the pitfalls of interviewing?” the reader asks. “Can 
they be charted? Under what conditions is it safe to rely on in- 
formation secured by interview? How can the reliability of such 
information be tested or measured? How increased?” Then his 
thought sweeps on toward questions of a fundamental nature. 
He doubts whether such an intangible process as interviewing 
can be reduced to rule, since procedures must vary with the par- 
ticular purposes to be achieved; with the field of application; 
with the personalities concerned; with the time available. 

The factors, both obvious and obscure, affecting all interviews, 
are indeed numerous and complex. Perhaps the most troublesome 
of these is the common tendency for statements of fact to reflect 
in some measure the emotional reactions of the two persons con- 
cerned, and their attitudes toward each other, and to be colored 
particularly by self-interest. Conversely, expressions of prefer- 
ence, tastes, attitudes, and emotional behavior in the interview 
are complicated by intellectual considerations and rationaliza- 
tions. It is our purpose to face these difficulties squarely, to 
understand them, and by so doing to learn how they can, in some 
measure at least, be overcome. 

The subtle dangers that lurk in the interviewer’s own predilec- 
tions and attitudes were vividly illustrated in a study reported 
by Stuart A. Rice (12)* under the title “Contagious Bias in the 
Interview.” In 1914, the New York commissioner of public char- 
ities, newly appointed by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, had or- 
dered a study of the physical, mental, and social characteristics 
of some 2,000 destitute men, consecutive applicants for a night’s 
rest in the Municipal Lodging House. Twelve men skilled in 
social work did the interviewing, which occupied several hours 
each evening for several weeks. The applicants were assigned to 
them in random order, so that each investigator dealt with an 
unselected sample of the total group. Each interview, requiring 
from twenty to thirty minutes, was guided by a four-page folder 
of questions relating to the social and industrial history of the 
homeless applicant. Subsequent review of these schedules re- 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to the references at the end of the chapter. 
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vealed that certain uniform types of answers repeatedly cropped 
up in the case of men interviewed by certain investigators. To 
cite a striking example, the schedule provided for a statement of 
the applicant’s own explanation of his destitution and the inves- 
tigator’s explanations, both major and minor. One of these inter- 
viewers, it seems, was an ardent prohibitionist. He found the 
downfall of 62 per cent of the applicants to be due chiefly to 
liquor, while only 7 per cent had been seriously affected by hard 
times, layoffs and other industrial conditions. Another inter- 
viewer, a Socialist, found 22 per cent who owed their plight 
primarily to liquor and 39 per cent who had been affected chiefly 
by industrial causes. But this was not all. The prohibitionist re- 
ported that 34 per cent of the applicants themselves gave liquor 
as the cause and 42.5 per cent gave industrial conditions; while 
the Socialist quoted only 11 per cent as blaming liquor and 60 
per cent as blaming industrial conditions. Each interviewer was 
a trained and conscientious investigator; but his personal bias 
affected his interpretation and report, and even modified the 
Statements made to him by the men he interviewed. These par- 
ticular questions, in fact, called for precisely what was obtained, 
namely, the judgments (that is, the biases) of the investigators 
with respect to matters not susceptible of objective determina- 
tion, and upon which both the interviewers felt deeply. But the 
Point of particular interest is that this bias was in each case 
imparted, no doubt unconsciously, to the men interviewed, and 
appeared in their own answers. Other tabulations supported the 
general conclusion, namely, that the interviewer’s bias was com- 
municated by some process of suggestion to the interviewed, and 
was reproduced in their responses. Dependable findings from such 
investigations evidently require a controlled interviewing tech- 
nique. 

The influence of the interviewer upon the responses in а poll 
of public opinion has been experimentally demonstrated and 
measured by Blankenship (3). Each of his interviewers secured 
300 interviews. The populations questioned were all in the same 
community and were comparable in terms of such sampling char- 
acteristics as age, sex, race, country of birth, and economic 
status. Ten questions were asked, of which these are examples: 
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“Have you refused to buy either Japanese or German goods?” 
“Is the visit of the British King and Queen to this country de- 
sirable or undesirable?” “Is it desirable or undesirable to balance 
the national budget within the next four years?” The questioners 
were well trained, capable, and experienced in making such sur- 
veys. Nevertheless, statistical analysis of the returns disclosed 
real differences in the proportions of some of the responses made 
to certain of the canvassers. These particular interviewers ар- 
parently had revealed their own bias, perhaps through tone of 
voice, inflection, or facial expression. Untrained interviewers, 
not fully appreciating such possibilities, doubtless influence to 
a much greater extent the replies given by the persons whom they 
question. 

Discrepancies due to a personal bias of which the investigator 
may himself be quite unaware can be matched by equally gross 
inaccuracies chargeable to unwillingness, prejudice, ignorance, or 
inarticulateness of persons interviewed. 

Equally deplorable are the errors of statement resulting from 
misunderstanding of just what it is that the inquirer asks. Indeed, 
the interviewer’s failure to make himself clearly understood is 

| more often a bar to success than is the interviewee’s reluctance 

to give, to the best of his ability, the information sought. During 
an experiment in interviewing textile workers on strike, we found 
that the word “arbitration” had come to mean in the workers’ 
vocabulary the same as “surrender.” To some of these strikers, 
the question, “Are you in favor of arbitration?” was as though 
we had said, “Are you in favor of giving in completely to the 
employers?” for this is what the term signified in their minds 
before its meaning, as the interviewer intended it, had been made 
plain. 

A few experiences such as this are enough to develop a lively 
suspicion of the reliability of much information gathered through 
personal interview. They encourage a tendency to call in question 
the dependability of public opinion surveys, census findings, or 
research in any social science which uses data secured by means 
of so uncertain an instrument. Equally questionable is the relia- 
bility of medical diagnoses, legal findings, journalistic state- 
ments, and judgments as to occupational fitness made by employ- 
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ment managers or vocational counselors, in so far as information 
obtained by interview is at the bottom of these conclusions. 
Here is a real dilemma; for, in studying human beings and their 
relationships, many of the necessary data can be obtained only 
by individual questioning. Since such studies are essential to the 
progress of contemporary civilization, we cannot, as Mary van 
Kleeck (16) has convincingly said, accept the limitation which 
abandonment of the interview would impose. Instead, we must 
undertake to improve its reliability, and the validity of the data 
it yields. 

Such is the task confronting the social worker, the industrial 
investigator, the psychiatrist—everyone, in fact, who interviews. 
We shall sce whether something cannot be accomplished by gain- 
ing an insight into the nature of the interviewing process and an 
understanding of its peculiar limitations, its hidden dangers, and 
its proper uses. 

It is our purpose in this chapter to ask, in a preliminary way, 
for what uses the interview is feasible; to define our own position 
with reference to the point of view an interviewer should take 
toward his work; and to indicate certain perils of which he should 
be forewarned. e 

The personal interview, as we shall frequently note, may have 
any one or all of three main functions. It is used in securing in- 
formation from people, in instructing them, and in influencing 
or motivating them. Closely related to the last of these three 
functions is its therapeutic use in helping a person to unburden 
his mind. While this book has much to say about fact finding, it 
does not overlook the other important functions of the interview. 

The kinds of information sought by interview cover not only 
observable objective facts as to conditions or events, but also 
subjective facts such as the opinions, interpretations, and atti- 
tudes of the persons interviewed. A senator may be interrogated 
in order to learn how he voted on the Child Labor Amendment— 
an objective fact regarding which others as well as he can testify, 
and which can be verified by reference to the Congressional 
Record. The facts regarding the length of his own youthful ex- 
perience as a breaker boy in the coal mines are equally objec- 
tive, but may not be a matter of record, nor obtainable from any- 
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one else. His opinion as to whether the business sentiment of 
the country is strongly hostile to the amendment, and his own 
attitude toward the desirability of such federal legislation, are 
subjective facts. To learn objective facts of common knowledge, 
recourse is often had to the interview; but its more appropriate 
uses are to ascertain facts, whether of personal history, opinion, 
or attitude, which only the individual himself can supply. 

We shall find that the interview is relatively useful in ascer- 
taining these subjective facts of attitude, preference, and opin- 
ion, and objective facts known only to a single individual; but 
that its use in gathering information known to many observers 
or ascertainable from documents, records, or other dependable 
sources is usually wasteful and subject to serious error. A court 
of law, for example, passing upon the authenticity of the signa- 
ture to a contested will, gives little credence to the sworn testi- 
mony of witnesses to the disputed signature, if the watermark of 
the paper on which the document was written shows that it was 
manufactured a year subsequent to the death of the testator. 
It is only when such strictly objective facts are unobtainable 
that courts, physicians, social scientists, or industrial executives 
need fall back on data from a less reliable source, such as oral 
testimony. 

It is recognized, of course, that the interview has its place as 
an aid in finding, securing access to, and verifying dependable 
sources of objective data. Other auxiliary uses of the interview 
are to win co-operation and establish working relations with 
those involved in the situation studied, and to get advice and 
opinion helpful in defining the problem, in formulating hy- 
potheses, and in planning methods of attack. In such connections 
the interview is an incidental tool and often a useful one, but not 
a main instrument of research. When, however, the interviewee 
is a source of essential information, or when he himself becomes 
a subject of study, the interview takes on major significance. 
The investigator then is concerned to make of his interviewing 
as reliable a device as possible for securing dependable, valid 
data. 

Sources of unreliability inhere in the interviewer, in the per- 
son interviewed, and in the relationship between the two. 
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The interviewer may fail to think through his problem and 
formulate it in such a way that the interview can contribute 
helpfully to its solution. He may fail to recognize and eliminate 
his own predilections or bias. Hc may neglect other vital steps 
of preparation: mastering of background data; planning the in- 
terview so as to adapt it to its special purpose; attending to the 
Sequence of topics, the precise wording of key questions, and 
similar details of method and technique. Or he may fail in the 
presence of the interviewee through inability to gain his co- 
operation, or to understand him, or to select the significant points 
in his statements, or to record his testimony accurately and in- 
terpret fairly what he says. The interviewer then should look to 
his techniques while conducting the interview, as well as to the 
planning and organization of his inquiry. 

Before passing on to consider sources of unreliability inherent 
in the interviewee's inability to understand what is asked or to 
remember and report facts correctly, something must be said re- 
garding the right mental attitude for the interviewer to take in 
his relation with the person he is questioning. Here we face a 
fundamental issue; for there are those who hold that the inter- 
viewer must be shrewd, politie, capable of outguessing his op- 
ponent and of extracting the desired information from him 
through clever tactics; and those who maintain, on the contrary, 
that such an attitude engenders more difficulties than it over- 
comes, and that the only sound basis for fact finding is one of 
forthright honesty and frankness. 

Whereas the clever detective attitude may sometimes produce 
results, contrast it with a straightforward approach, which at- 
tempts to co-operate with the interviewee in getting at the facts. 
"The interviewer not only tells what it is he wants to know and 
why he wants to know it; in so doing he tries to arouse in the 
interviewee the same motive for revealing the facts that he, the 
questioner, has in seeking them. Such a process of getting to- 
gether tends to minimize errors which are due to misunderstand- 
ing or deceit; for when the interviewer tries to be more clever 
than the interviewee, he forgets that the interviewee usually tries 
to do the same thing. Such strategy proves a boomerang when it 
puts the interviewee on the defensive. Getting the facts is diffi- 
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cult enough without introducing such unnecessary handicaps to 
mutual understanding. 

At best, differences in interests, education, and experience make 
it sufficiently difficult for the interviewer to explain what he 
wants to know and why he wants to know it. Yet his explana- 
tions must be made so that they can be understood without 
question. Often he cannot convey the full significance of the 
problem as he sees it; the best he can do is to try to explain the’ 
purpose of the interview in such a way that the interviewee may 
be able to appreciate it somewhat in terms of his own experience 
and interests. : 

The difference between the two attitudes just described—be- 
tween the subtle and the frank, the strategic and the co-operative 
—is essentially the same as that between the old and the new 
salesmanship. Strong (13) has well formulated the difference 
between the two points of view. Traditional salesmanship started 
from the position of the vendor interested in selling his goods 
and thus making a living or satisfying his wants by money 
earned. A sound psychology of selling, however, recognizes that 
the buyer is not interested in the salesman or in his affairs, or 
in his company, or even, at first, in his goods. The only way in 
which he can become genuinely interested is to see in them some- 
thing that will be of use to him personally. They must have a 
real place in his scheme of life. The newer salesmanship, then, 
starts with the buyer’s wants and finds out how these can be 
adequately met. Honest service to a buyer in terms of his real 
needs so that he will be permanently satisfied means that the 
buyer’s interests, not the seller’s, must be dominant in the sale. 
In the old salesmanship, the seller’s motives dominated, and the 
salesman depended on being cleverer than the prospect. But the 
new selling formula is: first, need, want, or problem on the part 
of the buyer; second, solution in form of commodity and trade 
name; third, purchase; and fourth, satisfaction. This formula 
may well be translated to fit the fact-finding situation: first, 
some want or interest on the part of the interviewee; second, a 
solution of this want in the form of participation in obtaining 
the truth by honest investigation; third, frank discussion and 
exchange of ideas; fourth, satisfaction. 
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Such a shift of center of gravity from the interest of the in- 
terviewer toward the interest of the interviewee is illustrated in 
the experience of an investigator co-operating with the authors 
in one of their studies of interviewing. She was an Englishwoman 
who was gathering information from American workers in the 
metal trades with reference to their-extra-trade training and ex- 
perience. She first tried direct questioning. After about two 


months! use of this method with poor results, she adopted the 


indirect method of casual conversation, inducing a man to talk 
about himself and so picking up what information she could as 
to his occupational history. This free conversational method, 
though it led to better results, was expensive in time and subject 
to error. For instance, at the close of one such informal conver- 
sation, the worker said as he was about to leave, “I worked three 
years in the cotton mills, but of course you're not interested in 
that.” And this was just what she most wanted to know! So, 
after still more experience, she found herself using direct ques- 
tions again, this time with much greater success. The essential 
difference was that she had now learned how to approach the 
worker from the point of view of his own interests, telling him 
frankly that she was studying the training of workers in the 
metal trades, and the value, if any, of experience in other lines; 
and that she wanted to know what he had worked at and how 
he had reached his present position, in order that boys coming 
on in their apprenticeship might have the benefit ot his experi- 
ence. After tying in the problem of her investigation with his 
interests in this way, she could go directly to the point and get 
the desired facts systematically and promptly. 

In industrial disputes between employers and employees, mem- 
bers of each group speak frankly and truthfully when they feel 
that they will not be misunderstood and that no unfair advan- 
tage will be taken of them because of what they say. The prin- 
ciple is, in brief, that the interviewee is frank when he feels 
that his own point of view is appreciated and respected, that the 
interviewer has some right to the information, and that the 
questions are relevant and not impertinent. Successful interview- 
ing requires that the two participants really understand each 
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other. Moreover, if this status is attained in the conference, the 
way is prepared for using the results afterwards. ш | 

Such fundamental principles as to frankness and sincerity in 
interviewing explain some of the relative successes or failures 
of different interviewers using superficially similar techniques. 
An instance will illustrate how one interviewer may use a tech- 
nique successfully—in this case, showing a schedule—while an- 
other fails with the same technique because of an essential dif- 
ference in general method. Two young women were engaged on 
a government investigation of the effect of industrial employ- 
ment of mothers on the welfare of their children. Although they 
were interviewing in the same community and for exactly the 
same purpose, one of them decided after trying it that she had 
better not show her schedule of questions or her record blank to 
the interviewee, while the other always showed the schedule and 
even let the interviewee look over her shoulder while she put down 
the answers. The essential difference, however, was not in the 
technique of showing the questionnaire, but in something more 
basic. The first interviewer did not win the co-operation of her 
interviewees, but depended on subtlety in drawing out the facts 
she wanted. The other approached her interviewees by feeling 
her way into their own attitude and convincing them of the value 
of the investigation. After that it did not matter much whether 
the questionnaire was shown or not. Many other differences of 
technique are equally unimportant, their effect on the interview 
being more apparent than real. Indeed, what some interviewers 
have stated as necessary rules turn out to be only superficial 
directions. But to approach the interviewee with the right feeling 
is essential. 

Techniques used in interviewing must, of course, be adapted 
to the purpose in hand: encouraging the interviewee to talk; es- 
tablishing a relationship of mutual confidence and frankness; 
linking the topic of inquiry to the interests of the person inter- 
viewed; focusing his attention on the question at issue; making 
certain that he understands what is wanted, and that the inquirer 
in turn understands correctly the meaning of what is told him; 
bringing the conversation back to the point if it rambles too far 
afield; changing the interviewee's natural self-concern from a li- 
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ability to an asset, by turning it in the direction of co-operation; 
minimizing tendencies to exaggeration, loose statement, or de- 
liberate deceit; checking up on statements of objective fact; veri- 
fying indications of preference or personal attitude; or accom- 
plishing whatever at the moment is the immediate aim of the 
interview. Is the purpose to bring about a general self-revelation 
of the person interviewed or to obtain information on definite 
points? In particular, is it to secure facts from him or about him? 
Whatever the specific objective, the interview must be suited to 
it, both in strategy and in tactics. 

Strategy refers to the general plan or arrangement of the in- 
terview; tactics, to what is said or done in the presence of the 
person interviewed. To plan an interview so that its purpose can 
be accepted by the interviewee as his own and so that the out- 
come will be to his advantage as well as the interviewer's is sound 
strategy. To state the purpose clearly and simply, with words 
and manner that impress the hearer with their obvious sincerity 
and reasonableness, is good tactics. Deciding in а general way 
what questions should be raised is a matter of strategy; while 
formulation of the precise wording of these questions, in language 
which cannot fail to be rightly understood and which carries а 
minimum of implication regarding the answer expected, is an es- 
sential tactical detail. General strategy, a theme of nearly every 
chapter of this volume, will be discussed most fully in Chapters 
IV and X, in which vocational counseling and commercial sur- 
veys are used to illustrate methods of planning and systematizing 
an inquiry. Tactics for use in the course of the interview will 
also be described, most fully in the chapters dealing with legal 
testimony and with social case work. 

The wording of an interviewer's questions, a matter of tactics, 
may profoundly affect the answers. Elmo Roper, who conducts 
surveys of public opinion for Fortune, before making a poll of 
attitude toward governmental efforts to maintain peace, made a 
pre-test of the wording of the question, “Should the United States 
do all in its power to promote world peace?” Ninety-seven per 
cent of the answers were affirmative. With a similar cross section 
of the population he tried the question in this form: “Should the 
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United States become involved in plans to promote world peace?” 
Only sixty per cent said “Yes.” * 

One of the classic studies in this area was an experiment by 
the late Professor Muscio (8), a British psychologist, designed 
to measure the fullness, assurance, and accuracy of statements 
made in reply to questions variously worded. To 21 women and 
35 men he showed five motion-picture films, each of which con- 
sisted of 450 photographs. The time required for each film was 
from 25 to 28 seconds. Each person was repeatedly shown each 
film until he had a certain grasp of it as judged by his narration 
of what he saw. Then he was asked approximately a hundred 
different questions. Not all these questions were put to every 
subject, for some of them anticipated certain questions in their 
narration. The questions were of eight types, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
INFLUENCE OF THE Form oF А QUESTION 


^ Rank orders for 
Type Example 
Cau- | Sugges- | Relia- 
tion | tiveness | bility 
— 8I : 
Subjective Direction 
A. Indefinite article Did you see a...... ? 2 2 1 
B. Definite article Did you see the. ...? 4 5 4 
C. Negative and indefi- | Didn't you see a.. ..? 3 1 6 
nite article 
D. Negative and defi- | Didn't you see the..? 1 3 3 
nite article 
Objective Direction 
W. Indefinite article Was there a........ ? 5 7 2 
X. Negative and indef- | Wasn't there a. .... d 6 6 5 
inite article 
Y. Incomplete disjunc- | Was the K,morn..? 7 4 8 
tion 
Z. Implicative Was the K, m...... ? 8 8 7 


Caution was measured by the number of times the person an- 
swered, “I do not know”; suggestiveness, by the number of times 
that the lead of the question was followed; and reliability, by 
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the pércentage of right answers. Muscio concluded that the 
poorest or most.unsafe form of question was the implicative. 
It is illustrated in the question, “Was the hair of B very dark?" 
The most reliable was the subjective-direction form which uses 
neither negative nor definite article. An example is, "Did you 
see an umbrella?" He points out, however, that when one denies 
that he saw an object, he does not say that it was absent; and a 
common unwillingness to deny that it was present does not imply 
its presence. Other conclusions were: 


Changing the indefinite into the definite article in a question form 
decreases, suggestiveness, decreases caution, and decreases reliability. 

Introducing a negative into a question form increases suggestiveness, 
decreases caution, and decreases reliability. 

Changing a subjective-direction into an objective-direction form de- 
creases suggestiveness, decreases caution, and decreases reliability. 3 

The incomplete disjunction question form, Y, possesses a relatively 
high suggestiveness, a relatively low caution, and a relatively low reli- 
ability. 

The interviewer who seeks a maximum of accuracy in the re- 
Plies to his questions will observe his own tendencies, study 
Muscio’s results, and practice phrasing questions in the more 
reliable forms until it becomes second nature with him to use 
only the best tactics in wording his questions, thus avoiding the 
pitfall of unnecessary suggestion. Such tactics he will combine 
with the strategy of planning his interview so as to secure in 
informal conversation a free untrammeled narrative, before ask- 
ing specific questions about details. For, as we shall see repeat- 
edly, the free report, while less complete, is more accurate than 
information gained by interrogation or cross-questioning. The 
benefits of both accuracy and completeness are secured by using 
first the free narrative and then the interrogatory. 

In nearly all interviews, judgments of personality are contin- 
ually being made. The interviewer is appraising the interviewee 
as to his intelligence and his veracity in answering the questions 
put to him; the interviewee is judging the interviewer as to his 
motives and sincerity. Throughout the interview there is a social 
give-and-take, an adjustment of personalities in which judgment 
and interpretation of each other’s traits are inherent. There is, 
СУ 
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in this process, a certain amount of rivalry, for the one who best 
understands the other has the advantage. Every human being, 
as Thorndike reminded us, tends by original nature to arrive at 
a status of mastery or submission toward every other human 
being. Even under the sophisticated customs of civilized life 
traces of this primitive tendency persist. 

Not many dependable objective tests have as yet been devel- 
oped for measuring significant traits of personality. So in ap- 
praising these traits, particularly when interviewing applicants 
for employment or guidance, personal judgment plays an impor- 
tant róle. But even an expert interviewer's judgment is fallible. 
He is less liable to make grave errors when appraising objective, 
socially manifest traits, such as quickness, originality, and effi- 
ciency, than when trying to estimate subjective traits like emo- 
tionality, disposition, and introversion. Analysis of trait ratings 
has shown that agreement among interviewers is usually not 
close when they try to rate subjective traits. Agreement is not 
reached even when the traits appraised—for example, "voice," 
"appearance," “command of language"—Aare readily observed. 
In these instances the subjectivity inheres not in the traits but 
in the differing standards of excellence in the minds of the sev- 
eral interviewers. 

The fact of individual differences among interviewers in their 
ability to judge personality traits constitutes a common variable 
error. College placement officers have found that judgments of 
professors as to personality traits of their students must be 
weighted according to the ability of each professor to judge those 
particular traits. Where this has been undertaken—in itself a 
considerable task—it has been found that in some rare instances 
the professor’s rating must be taken almost as an inverse measure 
of the trait. One cloistered professor judged a boy with a poorly 
tailored, plain black suit, black high-top shoes, carefully brushed 
but long hair, and a clean stiff white collar, as “well-dressed and 
presenting a good appearance”; but such an appearance was not 
judged good by employers selecting young men as bond salesmen 
or steamship representatives. Since people sometimes fail to 
agree when appraising obvious traits like personal appearance, 

1 Thorndike, Е. L., Educational Psychology, Vol. I, p. 93. 
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divergence in their estimates of subtle qualities, such as sincerity, 
courage, emotional stability, is not surprising. 

More disconcerting than any other source of error in aporais- 
ing personal qualities is the tendency for specific trait judgments 
to reflect in part the interviewer’s general impression of the 
person interviewed. This phenomenon was described by Wells in 
1907, and christened “the halo effect" in 1920 by Thorndike (15), 
who strongly emphasized the practical implications of this com- 
mon tendency among raters: 

The writer has become convinced that even a very capable foreman, 
employer, teacher, or department head is unable to treat an individual 
аз a compound of separate qualities and to assign a magnitude to each 
of these in independence of the others. The magnitude of the constant 
error of the halo, as we have called it, also seems surprisingly large, 
though we lack objective criteria by which to determine its exact size. 
As a consequence science seems to demand that in all work on ratings 
for qualities the observer should report the evidence, not a rating, and 
the rating should be given on the evidence as to each quality separately 
without knowledge of the evidence concerning any other quality in the 
same individual. 


Various studies of halo, admirably summarized by Symonds 
(14) and more recently by Gordon Allport (1), have in part been 
directed toward identification of the sources of error found in 
the observer, his unnoticed biases and preferences, his lack of 
training as an interviewer, and the like. Or they have concen- 
trated on conditions exterior to the observer, such as length of 
acquaintance and adequacy of opportunities for observation of 
evidences regarding the traits in question. Or they have dealt 
with differences between traits in susceptibility to halo, empha- 
Sizing the necessity for careful selection of traits to be rated and 
Íor precise definition and proper sealing of these traits. The 
common proclivity of raters to make hasty judgments and to 
lean unduly on affect and general impression is deplorable. This 
tendency should be identified and minimized by every practicable 
means, 

But even after interviewers have been cautioned against al 
lowing general impression to masquerade in the guise of specific 
trait ratings, after they have been trained in drawing out and 
noting behavior indicative of the traits to be appraised, and afte 
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due allowance has been made for the positive correlations known 
to exist between favorable traits, there still remains a correla- 
tion between over-all evaluation of the person and specific trait 
ratings—a halo which cannot and should not be eliminated be- 
eause it is inherent in the nature of personality, in the perceptual 
process, and in the very act of judgment. 

Consider what happens when an interviewer rates a person’s 
“speaking voice.” His judgment is an estimate passed upon a 
configuration in which the trait is but an aspect of a total per- 
sonality pattern. The observer’s perception of the trait varies 
not independently but with the setting within which it is ob- 
served. A clear feminine voice may be judged “excellent” when 
coming from a young woman, while the same high-pitched sounds 
spoken by a stocky athletic male are rated “ludicrous,” “bad,” 
"requiring drastic retraining.” The trait is, and should be rated 
as, a characteristic of the person. 

The background does not change when the observer’s atten- 
tion shifts from trait to trait of the same individual, from his 
+ "voice" to his “manner,” “appearance,” “freedom from bias," or 

“emotional stability.” Practical judgments about an individual’s 
traits are ordinarily made under conditions which call for ap- 
praisal of these traits not in the abstract but as indications of 
personal suitability for specific duties. The interviewer therefore 
sees these traits against a still wider ground or field which in- 
cludes the total personality pictured in relation to the duties of 
the position. This broad ground remaining constant, some evi- 
dence of halo in ratings made by skilled interviewers is to be 
expected and welcomed. 

Valid halo, characteristic of correct ratings, should be sharply 
distinguished from the unwanted blur which marks a judgment 
as vague and impressionistic, carelessly recorded when the inter- 
viewer has not focused his attention on the trait seen in relation 
to its setting, but has passively accepted the total impression 
undiscriminatingly (2). 

Walter Lippmann drew attention years ago to the fact that 
there are commonly certain “pictures in our heads” of the sup- 
posed appearance of individuals of a certain race, class, occupa- 
tion, or social group. These concepts he called “stereotypes.” 
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Rice (11) designed an experiment to test the existence and study 
the nature of these preconceived notions. A group of 258 under- 
graduates of Dartmouth College, and a group of 31 members 
of a grange, were asked to identify nine portraits. They were 
told that the pictures were of a bootlegger, a European premier, 
a Bolshevik, a United States senator, a labor leader, an editor- 
politician, two manufacturers, and a financier. The replies, when 
tabulated, showed marked consistencies which included amusing 
confusions of identification. Other groups of students graded the 
nine portraits, presented purposely with wrong identifications, 
first according to intelligence, second according to craftiness. 
Some of the more general conclusions from the ‘experiment were: 

1. The existence of common stereotypes concerning the appear- 
ance of various classes of persons (senators, bootleggers, etc.) is 
clearly indicated. 

2. The stereotypes found among students and grange members 
were similar, but there appeared to be a somewhat greater uni- 
formity among the latter. 

3. Estimates of intelligence and craftiness, presumably based 
upon the features portrayed, are in reality influenced by the sup- 
posed identity of the portrait—that is, by the stereotype of the 
supposed occupational or social status held in the mind of the 
examiner. 

Goring,? in his monumental study of convicts, demonstrated 
that a composite of sketches of criminals gives the appearance of 
abnormality, whereas a composite of photographs shows no ap- 
pearance of abnormality. “An examination of these contrasted 
outlines,” he says, “shows most strikingly the difference between 
criminal types, as registered by the mechanical precision of a 
camera, and as viewed by the imagination of an enthusiastic, 
but uncritical, observer.” The sketches were biased in a constant 
direction, the direction of the artist’s stereotype of criminals. 

In the light of these findings, the interviewer should ask him- 
self seriously how carefully he guards himself from the subtle 
influence of his stereotypes in judging the interviewee and in 
Managing the interview. Too often a person has been misjudged 
or dealt with arbitrarily in an interview in which prejudices 

2 Goring, С, The English Convict: A Statistical Study. 
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or preconceptions associated with stereotypes have played their 
mischievous part. In a fact-finding interview, an investigator 
may be seriously misled by these subtle associations unless he 
is forewarned of them. 

In estimating another’s personality as a whole or any single 
trait of his personality, few are conscious of their real reasons 
for making a particular judgment. Landis (7) found that of the 
reasons given in justification of a judgment of a trait, one-half 
were nonspecific. A specific reason is likely to be mentioned when 
the judge believes that his rating implies some undesirable trait, 
Often the reason is a mere rationalization or plausible explana- 
tion substituted, consciously or unconsciously, for the real rea- 
son. Landis also concludes, like Rice, that ratings are unduly 
influenced by the subject’s physical characteristics. Proper cloth- 
ing, it may be noted, not only impresses the observer but also 
gives the wearer confidence. Applicants have sometimes main- 
tained that their appearance, especially their clothes, aided them 
in securing employment. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
employing interviewers would admit that the clothes had been so 
important. 

The impression has long persisted that typical behavior can 
be predicted by merely observing the physical mold or features. 
The ancient notions that red hair goes with a fiery temper or 
that a square jaw means inflexibility of purpose are in point, But 
this common tendency to place certain interpretations on the 
topography of the face when estimating character or traits of 
personality should be examined closely. 

These tendencies have their origin in one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons for associating a certain cast of countenance with 
a particular characteristic: 

1. Resemblance to some lower animal thought to have certain 
traits, as in the case of the bulldog jaw or the nose of a ferret. 

2. Fixed resemblance to transitory expressional states com- 
monly associated with particular emotional conditions, such аз 
merriment suggested by upturned corners of the mouth or fine 
lines about the eyes. 


3. Appearance of physiological conditions associated with cer- 
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tain temperamental traits, such as melancholy or cheerfulness 
with dyspepsia or good health. 

Ever since the days of the phrenologists—Gall and Spurzheim 
in Europe and their disciples, the Fowler brothers, in the United 
States—there have existed popular systems of character analysis 
grounded in some theory or other regarding the connection be- 
tween mental traits and observable physical characteristics, such 
as bodily build, shape of cranium, pigmentation, and details of 
physiognomy. These systems are intriguing because it would 
certainly simplify the work of the interviewer if only he could 
tell with, some certainty, merely by looking at a person, whether 
he was really a profound thinker, a keen observer, musical, self- 
contained, aggressive or timid, honest or inherently tricky. 

Unfortunately for the character analyst, however, the relation- 
ship between mind and body, or behavior and structure, is not so 
simple. The bodily bases of character and of all specific traits 
of mental ability and social behavior lie hidden far from the 
eye of the observer—in the interconnections between myriad tiny 
neurons within the central nervous system, the gray matter of 
brain and spinal cord. Protected by tough membranes and by 
the bony casing of skull and spine, these amazingly intricate 
nervous mechanisms of the living human being are utterly inac- 
cessible to direct observation. Such structures can be examined 
in detail only by the anatomist with biological stains and micro- 
Scope, after death, when the traits of which they are the basis 
have vanished. Their nature is revealed to an interviewer, not 
in their visible structure but in the overt behavior which they 
bring about. Sound estimates of character rest on knowledge, not 
of physical structures, but of acts, accomplishments, responses 
to social stimuli. The interviewer who looks to bodily shape for 
clues to personality only diverts his attention from significant 
essentials. 

Several of the currently popular systems of character analysis 
based on physical traits have been the subject of careful experi- 
mental study and evaluation by Hollingworth, Cleeton, Paterson 
and Ludgate, Sheldon, Brandenburg, Ford, and others, whose 
findings are summarized in the volume by Paterson (9) on 
Physique and Intellect. From these studies it is not warranted 
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to say that there are absolutely no external characteristics of 
body, face, or head by which the mental ability or social traits 
of a person may in some slight measure be judged; but it does 
seem safe to say with Cleeton that “there are no fixed anatomical 
characteristics of the head or face by which character or per- 
sonality traits may be estimated with a degree of accuracy such 
as is demanded by science or in reality by practical needs in 
everyday life.” In his study, Cleeton compared personality rat- 
ings by acquaintances and by strangers with results of over two 
hundred anthropometric measurements of features said by char- 
acter analysts to indicate the traits rated. The interpretations of 
these measurements, made according to the recommendations of 
various character analysts, did not agree with each other, nor 
did they agree with the ratings given by either the close associ- 
ates or the group of strangers. 

Sheldon found the correlation of head and face measurements 
with mental ability and social traits to be negligible, except that 
there was a small positive correlation with mere size or bigness. 

Realizing that morphological data have slight relation, if any, 
to personal traits, scientific investigators long since turned to 
the study of actual behavior as a better index: 
Some researches have used the interview as a medium for ob- 
serving typical behavior and obtaining a standardized measure of 
certain behavior traits. Many mental tests, particularly indi- 
vidual examinations such as the Stanford-Binet Scale, depend 
essentially on such a standardized interview. The bearing of these 
points on the attitude and practice of interviewers in many fields 
will be touched upon in later chapters. 

Our attention shifts for the moment from the interviewer to 
the person interviewed. To what extent does he answer questions 
inaccurately, even when his intentions are of the best? What is 
the nature of his errors? How can these sources of unreliability 
in the interview be minimized? 

Lawyers and psychologists have been particularly alive to these 
problems, and have noted the effect of individual differences be- 
tween observers on the reliability of report. The personal equa- 
tion leads to two classes of error: variable errors and constant 
errors. The existence of a variable error is easily detected in the 
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mere fact of scatter of observations. The reports of different in- 
terviewees or witnesses differ as to what is fact, not only from 
person to person, but from time to time with the same person. If 
their statements vary about the true facts, there is only a variable 
error, however, and the central tendency gives a good picture of 
the facts in question. If there is a constant error, the statements 
not only vary one from another, but also tend to vary in one 
direction away from the facts they purport to describe. Wood- 
worth (18) illustrates this difference: 


Witnesses in court may be required to testify as to the length of 
time elapsing between two events, say a cry of terror and the sound of 
a pistol. One observer reports fifteen seconds; one, half a minute; 
one, a minute. We take a rough average of these estimates, and con- 
clude that the time must have been something like half a minute. But 
is there a constant error in this sort of estimation? An experiment 
may tell. Take out your watch before an audience, and say, “I want 
you each to estimate the time between the moment when I say ‘Begin’ 
and the moment when I say ‘Stop.’” Allow 15 seconds to elapse, and 
you will find that the estimates range from perhaps 15 seconds as a 
lower limit to a minute or a minute and a half, with an average of 
about 25 to 30 seconds. There is then a large constant error, in the 
direction of overestimation of time, under certain conditions. Change 
the conditions, and you alter the amount of the constant error, and 
may even reverse its direction. 


These two kinds of tendency to error are seen in judgments 
of character traits. Here a variable error appears in the diverg- 
ence of opinions held by different persons in regard to a trait in 
any one individual. A constant error, on the other hand, is seen 
in the tendency of people when rating themselves to overestimate 
their desirable traits and to underestimate less desirable ones. 

The pervasive influence of a general mental set as well as of 
a particular preconception in controlling an interviewee’s inter- 
pretation, is illustrated in experiments on the psychology of re- 
port in which a little scene is enacted before an audience in a 
way which gives them the impression that it really happened; 
then later each member of the group writes a description of the 
event and answers questions about it. The scene must be re- 
hearsed in advance so that there may be independent knowledge 
of the actual facts. Woodworth describes such an experiment in 
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which he himself took part, which brings out the fact of constant 
error, the most important fact to be taken into account. 


I conspired with two students, out of a college class of about thirty 
young men, to enact this little scene before the class. I interrupted my 
lecture at a predetermined time to say that Mr. A (one of my fellow- 
conspirators) had prepared a memory experiment for the class to try. 
Mr. A then came to the desk, and between us we placed a low screen 
upon the desk, and placed behind the screen several objects from 
underneath the desk. Mr. A then said, “We shall need to light the 
desk light,” which stood behind our screen. I turned the key on the 
socket, but no light came. Mr. A went to the wall switch, but still no 
light. Both of us stood registering perplexity, when Mr. B, the other 
conspirator, who was sitting in the front row, started up, extended his 
arm over the screen, and screwed in the bulb, producing light. As 
Mr. B took his seat again, I from behind gave the screen a push and 
it fell on the floor, revealing the objects behind it. Mr. A and I regis- 
tered annoyance, I remarked that we couldn’t continue with the experi- 
ment now, hastily removed the objects from the desk top, and resumed 
my lecture. 

Two days later, a free report of this scene was written by each of 
the witnesses, and a number of specific questions were also answered. 
I will mention only. one fact that came out. The members of the class 
were practically unanimous in reporting that Mr. B, “butting into the 
experiment,” had spoiled it by knocking down the screen. Some wit- 
nesses told exactly how Mr. B had done it. He was a senior, and the 
seniors were wearing gowns, more or less, at this time. One witness 
explained that Mr. B’s senior gown became entangled with the screen 
and pulled it down. As a matter of fact, Mr. B was not wearing his 
gown that day. 

Now here we have a constant error in a mass of harmonious testi- 
mony, and we can see, roughly, the source of the constant error. Mr. 
B certainly seemed to be an outsider, “butting in” though with good 
intentions. That conception of his action was almost forced upon the 
witnesses from the instant he rose from his seat. What followed was 
seen in the light of this preconception. The conception which the wit- 
ness brings with him to the scene, or which is aroused in him by the 
early stages of an occurrence, has much to do with his interpretation of 
what is enacted before him. 


When all interviewees or all interviewers are subject to the 
same mental set, there is a considerable constant error in the 


results secured. When they are subject to different conditions caus- 
ing different mental sets, the findings include appreciable varia- 
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ble errors. While both kinds of error are troublesome, the con- 
stant error is the more dangerous. . 

A common but subtle form of mental set is that produced by 
suggestion from the form of the question, as we have seen. It 
has long been recognized that the way in which a question is 
asked has a lively influence on the actual correctness of the 
answers made to it. The legal profession has for centuries recog- 
nized the influence of the form of question. A court does not 
permit the attorney examining a witness to ask a "leading ques- 
tion" because its very form conveys a suggestion which markedly 
decreases the accuracy of report among children and to a lesser 
extent among adults. Moreover, the court scrupulously sustains 
the objections of the opposing counsel to questions which would 
elicit testimony deemed not to be probative (that is, relevant to 
the issue) , competent (within the knowledge of the witness), and 
material (weighty or important). 

The vocational counselor, too, must be on his guard. He wants 
to help a young man to recognize clearly his occupational in- 
terests and his preferences for different types of activity and to 
face quite objectively the pertinent facts regarding his abilities 
and limitations. The manner in which the interviewer puts a 
question, no less than the wording employed, inevitably tends 
to transfer to the interviewee whatever preconceptions or bias 
the counselor may have with respect to the desirability or suit- 
ability of a particular field of employment. Thus he may have 
a strong distaste for politics or government service as a career, 
and an exceptional enthusiasm for the mechanical trades or for 
the teaching profession. Not only must the counselor be aware 
of these his own predilections; he must also learn to conceal 
them lest he be guilty of dominating the interview and unwit- 
tingly coercing his client toward a decision which the interviewer 
happens to think correct. 

Similarly, the employment interviewer, favorably impressed by 
an applicant’s credentials and behavior but uncertain of the par- 
ticular department or kind of job into which he would fit most 
acceptably, needs skill in drawing out real ambitions and prefer- 
ences rather than those which the candidate somehow guesses, 
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from the interviewer’s phrasing and emphasis, would be more 
likely to secure for him the coveted opportunity. 

The newspaper reporter, in turn, intent upon getting a story at 
once interesting and correct, must watch his step lest he evoke 
statements and expressions of attitude which do not conform to 
the facts or to the real views of the celebrity he is interviewing. 


We have seen that limits to the utility of the interview are 
imposed by the nature of the facts sought, by the uses to which 
the findings are to be put, and by the personality, attitude, pre- 
conceptions, and abilities of both interviewer and interviewee, 
as well as by the particular methods employed. The weaknesses 
inherent in the process of interviewing must be recognized and in 
so far as possible forestalled. 

Not all of the many problems in interviewing can be faced and 
answered in a single volume such as this. So we have chosen a 
few obviously important questions which will be kept uppermost: 


For what uses is the interview feasible and reliable? - 

What needs for fact finding are served better by the interview than 
by other available procedures? 

What special contributions has each field of interviewing made to 
the understanding and control of the interview in general? 

What principles of interviewing can be formulated? 

What specific rules can be stated, such as those governing the 
phrasing of questions in order that they may not be ambiguous or 
misleading? 

What are the most common errors or Pitfalls in interviewing, and 
what precautions may be taken to avoid them? 


How can interviewers best be trained, or train themselves, to com- 
petence? 


This chapter has defined basic problems. Sources of difficulty 
have been brought into the open, such as the astonishing dif- 
ferences of meaning which questioner and informer occasionally 
attach to the same words; distortions of statement traceable to 
the dominance of self-interest; and errors of observation and of 
recall to which even the best-intentioned witness is prone. The 
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sincerity on his part tends to engender confidence and frankness. 
Attempts to be clever or surreptitious in his questioning make 
it hard to establish the oneness of purpose—the integration of 
aims of interviewer and interviewee—without which any inter- 
view tends to be halting and ineffec е. Once a common pur- 
pose has been recognized, it can best be achieved if the inter- 
viewer has at his command those general principles and special 
techniques which have been crystallized from experience and in- 
vestigation. The following chapter states a number of principles 
and suggestions related to the eminently practical topic of Learn- 
ing How to Interview. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LEARNING HOW TO INTERVIEW 


Proricrmncy in interviewing can be acquired. It consists not in 
one general ability but in a combination of a great many specific 
habits, skills, and techniques. Some of these abilities come nat- 
urally after a period of trial and error; but high competence is 
approached only by conscious attention to details of method. 
Interviewing is an art, not an exact science. There is always room 
for the play of individuality and initiative. The skillful inter- 
viewer is not bound by rules and maxims. Nevertheless, study 
of general rules and specific suggestions often helps the novice to 
avoid mistakes and to learn more quickly how to conserve his 
efforts, how to focus on essentials, and how to get at the un- 
varnished truth. 

This chapter brings together some generalizations useful in the 
intelligent direction and control of interviews in order particu- 
larly to aid the beginner. It will serve also to remind the ex- 
perienced interviewer to review critically his own procedures. 

The suggestions here outlined summarize many studies and 
represent a consensus of experience, a consensus, however, which 
is in some instances far from unanimous. In such cases we have 
chosen to use positive statements not overburdened with qualifi- 
cations. Consequently, the seasoned interviewer will doubtless 
find himself now and again questioning the recommendations. 
These points on which opinion differs require experimentation 
or further study. 

The nature of the interview varies, obviously, with the aim or 
the use to which it is put. While these uses are varied, they are 
found on analysis to reduce fundamentally to three: fact finding, 
informing, and motivating. In other words, you interview a per- 
son either in order to learn something from him, or to tell him 
something, or to influence his feelings or behavior. One of these 
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purposes usually predominates in an interview, but not to the 
exclusion of the other two. If the main purpose is fact finding, 
for example, the interviewer must often undertake to motivate 
the interviewee to co-operate in revealing the facts. When moti- 
vation is the obvious purpose, as in selling or in disciplining, the 
interviewer in the course of the conversation usually obtains 
certain necessary facts before attempting to influence the inter- 
viewee, at the same time giving him some information. But one 
or another of these three main purposes is uppermost in any 
particular interview, thus differentiating it from other types. 

Our present approach deals first with interviews the purpose 
of which is to find out certain facts. In fact finding one major 
difficulty is that many factors and circumstances affecting the 
results are not easily recognized and controlled. Chief among 
these are the two interacting personalities, inquirer and person 
interviewed. Each may present two main problems. The inter- 
Viewee may not wish to reveal the facts sought or, even though 
willing enough to impart them, he may not be able to do so be- 
cause of a lack of clear understanding as to what is wanted or 
because of inability to put into words and accurately convey the 
information he has to give. On the other hand, the interviewer 
may be prejudiced and not want to get at the real facts. He may 
not be sufficiently open-minded to recognize the truth. Or, he may 
not be able to grasp and report accurately the facts which the 
one being interviewed is trying to convey. To help in under- 
standing and controlling some of these complicating factors is one 
aim of this chapter. 

The interview for imparting information is universally used, 
but commonly little attention is given to its technique. The as- 
sumption that information can be given with ease has proved 
to be illusory in the schoolroom, and is equally ill-founded in 
efforts at transferring knowledge during a personal interview. 
All that the informer can do is to stimulate the learner in ways 
which he hopes will cause him to have experiences and ideas 
similar in meaning to his own. The interpretation of spoken 
words, however, may miscarry. A foreman handed a workman 
a brass tube six feet long and told him to “cut a foot off of it." 
The workman cut a piece exactly a foot long, and then was 
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reprimanded because the other piece was now three-sixteenths 
of an inch less than five feet. Strictly speaking, the workman 
had cut off more than a foot—twelve inches plus the width of the 
tool cuttings; but how was he to know that it was not a piece a 
foot long that was wanted? Many such everyday interviews for 
informing could be improved. For the more formalized teaching 
situation, ample discussion is found in educational books. 

In motivating as well as in fact finding, the chief factors are 
the personalities of the two participants. Motives controlling the 
interviewee’s behavior always take their origin from within his 
own personality. The task of the interviewer is so to relate his 
own purpose to the motives of the interviewee that the ends de- 
sired will be identical. Then full co-operation follows. The fac- 
tors affecting reactions of one personality to another, and those 
affecting intercommunication, are both involved in the motivating 
as well as in the fact-finding interview. The interview for moti- 
vation has been treated extensively in the literature devoted to 
one of its common forms, the sales interview. 

There are some general principles and techniques to be used 
in all interviewing, but it is also evident that certain rules or 
guides must be conditioned by the purpose of the interview. We 
shall summarize in a series of brief statements, admonitions, and 
precautions, first, the main points that are applicable to prac- 
tically all interviews. These will be followed by suggestions di- 
rected specifically to the interview for fact finding. A summary 
of additional suggestions for interviewing students is to be found 
in Chapter III and another series for counseling people іп trouble 
is added to Chapter XII. 

Here, then, are points which an interviewer may well have in 
mind in learning how to interview skillfully. The less obvious of 
these are qualified and expanded in later chapters. 


GzwERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS 


PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 


1. Decide just what you want to accomplish.—Define your 
objective. Clarify in your thinking, by the aid of a written out- 
line if necessary, the real end to be served by the interview, 
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noting also the preparatory steps and the intermediate uses it 
should serve. What facts must be brought out, what information 
given, what attitudes established, or what action motivated? 

2. Know your interviewee.—Secure information about a per- 
Son before a formal interview whenever possible, by inquiry of 
acquaintances, by looking up his connections and interests, or by 
reference to data about him in your files. 

3. Make appointments —By making an appointment in ad- 
vance, time is saved in seeing the interviewee promptly and in 
shortening preliminary explanations. You also know that the 
hour is satisfactory to him. 

4. Provide for privacy.—1t is more difficult to secure the con- 
fidence and co-operation of two or more interviewees than of 
one. The purpose of an interview can be explained successfully 
to a group, but in getting responses from a group, one or two 
members usually become the spokesmen. When more than two 
persons are present at an interview, there are more relationships 
to observe and fine adjustments to make between personalities, 
Self-consciousness is heightened. The resulting caution and inhi- 
bitions may seriously limit frankness of statement. Although not 
imperative, privacy is usually desirable, 

5. Practice taking the interviewee’s point of view. 
ning your interviews, put yourself in the other m 
Imagine what he will think of 
vocabulary, 


—In plan- 
an’s place. 
you, of your approach, of your 
of your problem. And while you are talking with 
him, occasionally take the same attitude. Some interviewers with 
keen intuition and ready sympathy naturally assume this psy- 
chological attitude toward such a social situation. Others have 
to achieve it by much thought and practice. Without it, there is 
certain to be misunderstanding. 

6. Examine and discount your own prejudices.—The extent 
to which we are all more or less committed in advance to certain 
ungrounded convictions, opinions, points of view, or preconcep- 
tions is seldom fully realized. Everyone has some prejudices, 
whether he is aware of them or not. The open mind which is in- 
dispensable to successful fact finding is seldom achieved without 
conscious effort directed toward the discovery and elimination 
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of the particular preconceptions and stereotypes of thought which 
obscure or distort the truth as it emerges during an interview. 


INTERVIEWING 


7. Gain and deserve the interviewee’s confidence—The only 
ideal relationship for successful interviewing is mutual confidence. 
At least the confidence of the one interviewed must be won; and 
the simplest and most substantial way to do this is to show evi- 
dence of genuine confidence and interest in him. Establishing 
mutual confidence is not unlike building up friendship. Thus, so 
far as time permits, the art of making friends contributes to suc- 
cess in the interview. 

8. Establish pleasant associations —The first essential for mak- 
ing friends is association in pleasant circumstances. One does not 
attempt to get acquainted with a man or interview him when 
he is angry, irritated, or fatigued. On the other hand, congenial 
fellowship with him when he is happy builds up pleasant asso- 
ciations with you in his mind, and develops a favorable attitude 
toward you. 

9. Render your interviewee a real service.—To help a person 
out of a difficulty, to do him a kindness, or to provide him with 
something he wants encourages a friendly attitude. This truism, 
never forgotten by the successful political leader, has its bearing 
on the work of the interviewer. He misses no opportunity to be 
genuinely helpful to the person whose co-operation he needs to 
gain. 

10. Help the interviewee to feel at ease and ready to talk.— 
Be at ease yourself, and: make it apparent. 

Allow the interviewee time to get accustomed to his surround- 
ings and gain a little poise. 

Aim to make him feel that he is an equal, who can exchange 
ideas and opinions with you. 

Begin with pleasant topics. If the subject to be discussed is 
likely to arouse unpleasant associations and emotional attitudes, 
it is often swell to speak first of pleasant though irrelevant in- 
cidents. 

Open the interview, then, by saying something of real interest 
to the interviewee, and then let him talk. If you expect some- 
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thing from him, first give something yourself. Your statements 
should stimulate his ideas. The more abandon he has, the more 
he tends to reveal his fundamental attitudes. 

When he begins to talk, be on the alert to find interesting 
points related to your topic. 

Do not appear to dominate the situation, nor have even the 
suggestion of a patronizing attitude. At the same time, ask your 
questions in a businesslike manner which indicates their im- 
portance. 

Ask some questions which will enable the interviewee to show 
pride in his knowledge. Everyone likes to be recognized. 

Take the attitude that the interviewee sincerely wants to 
realize the joint purpose of the interview, and will relate the facts 
as well as he can. 

11. Listen—The art of listening is difficult for some persons. 
Give the interviewee a chance. Even though he rambles, listen. 
Be on the alert to detect, in what he says, ideas which may bear 
even remotely on your topic, or which you can use to bring him 
back to the point without seeming discourteous or abrupt. En- 
courage him to talk. 

12. Allow time enough—Do not attempt to complete an in- 
terview by forcing it into a short space of time. There may be 
occasions when sufficient time is not available, and a short in- 
terview is better than none at all; but, if possible, use such a 
short period for getting better acquainted, and arrange for the 
main interview later. A satisfactory interview requires time. 
The interviewee must first have time to adjust his mental set to 
the situation. Then there must be time for association processes 
to bring ideas and recalled experiences to mind as each new 
phase of a topic is developed. If a strange or unusual question 
is brought forward, time is required to understand its meaning. 
During such a period, answers are likely to be hazy and unre- 
liable. Sometimes relevant ideas or memories will present them- 
selves and opinions be expressed after the interview has passed 
on to another phase; but if the conversation is hurried, there 
may be no opportunity for these supplementary and often valu- 
able comments. In short, adjust the interview to the mental alert- 
ness and speed of the person you are interviewing. j 
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13. Do not dawdle.—Unnecessary waste of time is an imposi- 
tion on the interviewee. Push forward to the objective as rapidly 
as he can readily follow. An interview is not a social visit. 

14. Keep control of the interview.—Without being domineer- 
ing, do not allow the interviewee to run away with the interview. 
Tactfully keep him aware of the definite purpose which must be 
attained in a limited time. 

15. At the close of the interview, watch for additional infor- 
mation or new leads in the casual remarks of the interviewee.— 
Be particularly alert to catch the chance expressions which may 
drop after the interview is ostensibly ended. When the tension 
has been released and he is off guard, extremely revealing things 
are sometimes let slip, things which he may have wanted to say 
earlier but which seemed to him irrelevant or too trivial for men- 
tion. Remember that the interview is not yet closed even when 
you have asked all your questions and held out your hand to 
say good-by. 


Interviews FOR Facr FINDING 
DECIDING WHEN TO USE THE INTERVIEW 


16. Use interviews discriminatingly.—Before depending on in- 
terviews, determine whether more reliable procedures or sources 
of information are available. When answers to questions can be 
obtained from records or documents, or by observation of situa- 
tions, these answers are more reliable, and usually are obtainable 
more economically than by interviewing. 

17. Make sure your problem is significant —Successful inter- 
views center about worth-while problems that can be made rea- 
sonably significant to the persons interviewed. If your problem 
does not clearly stand the test of close relevance to the interest 
of the interviewee, consider it carefully before deciding to use the 
interview method in investigating it. People do not like to give 
time to answering questions which lead them to think of the in- 
terviewer as a snooper, nonproducer, academic person, or un- 
Practical busybody. 

18. Use interviews to gain access to objective data.—The in- 
terview is often useful in obtaining a clue to more dependable 
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sources of information, such as statistical data, historical records, 
and personal documents. 

19. Use interviews to obtain opportunity for observation — 
The interview affords an excellent situation in which to observe 
the appearance, behavior, and symptoms of habit patterns of the 
interviewee, as in the counseling or the employment interview. 

20. Use interviews to determine facts which vary with particu- 
lar persons in particular circumstances.—The interview pro- 
cedure has been successfully employed to obtain data on actual 
wages received by each worker, and the amount each paid for 
rent and other living expenses. Census data are of this sort. 

21. Use interviews to determine opinions, attitudes, or trends 
of belief.—The interview is most feasible for fact finding where 
the answer wanted is the mode or trend of opinion or the per- 
centage of persons holding each kind of attitude or belief. In- 
terviews have accurately disclosed the opinion held by workers 
with reference to a labor policy, such as an employment guaran- 
tee. They have revealed with reasonable reliability the propor- 
tional division of opinion among workers in regard to the justi- 
fication of a strike, attitudes toward arbitration, and judgments 
of the fairness of police officials toward strikers. With reference 
to such questions, objective data are most difficult to obtain. The 
interview is here the most feasible procedure for fact finding. 

22. Avoid use of the interview for compiling data of uncertain 
value.—The interview will not serve in questions of fact which 
cannot be answered by one person or group of persons better than 
by anyone else. A composite of mere opinions or of erroneous 
answers in matters of fact is not necessarily more reliable than 
the answer of a single interviewee or the guess of the investi- 
gator himself. 

23. Avoid use of the interview for getting general information 
or common facts.—The interview is least useful and reliable in 
Securing facts which apparently might be known by all persons 
exposed to them but which these persons have no special reason 
or incentive for knowing or remembering. For instance, oral 
statements made in an interview should be used with special 
caution in determining dates, the number or percentage of indi- 
viduals engaged in an activity, or other such numerical facts. 
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They should never be relied upon for such purposes if there are 
written documents, minutes, records, or other objective sources 
of information. 


PREPARING FOR THE FACT-FINDING INTERVIEW 


24. Formulate your problem.—Having determined that your 
problem is such that interviews are feasible aids in its solution, 
formulate it with the interview procedure in mind. Ask your- 
self just what information you want to obtain. This does not 
mean that you must shape definite questions to be asked in a 
certain way. It means that you should have the general ques- 
tions clearly in mind in organized form so that when answers are 
given, or an opportunity comes to lead the conversation toward 
an answer, you will recognize it immediately and classify it under 
the proper heading on your outline. 

25. Prepare a schedule or list of questions.—Even though you 
may not hold your interview to certain predetermined questions 
asked in a stereotyped form, it helps you to think of the right 
kind of questions and topies for informal conversation if you 
Work out an ideal list of questions before you begin. These may 
be of two sorts: first, the general questions which you hope to be 
able to answer after the interview—that is, an outline in question 
form of the information you want to secure; second, a list of 
Specific questions which appear feasible and conceivably might 
be asked, either directly or indirectly and incidentally. 

26. Know your field.—Reading about the subject of investiga- 
tion helps in formulating important questions for inquiry. To 
know what has been written on the topic also makes it easier to 
discuss it intelligently. 

27. Secure letters of recommendation and authority.—When 
interviewing workers in a factory, it is well to have evidence of 
permission from the manager or other official. Before interview- 
ing members of a union on any questions of significance to the 
organization, see the union leaders. It is only fair to the officials 
in authority, to the members, and to the organization as a whole. 
A letter or card from a responsible person secures a hearing and 
shortens the process of explaining that you have a legitimate rea- 
son for seeking the information. 
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28. Choose your interviewees with care.—Persons should be 
selected for interview who are in a position to have the informa- 
tion wanted. Experts on one subject will often talk freely on 
other subjects about which they know very little, but volubility 
is no test of accuracy, nor is renown a guarantee of knowledge in 
all fields. Many people often obligingly attempt to give informa- 
tion even when they do not have it to give. Nearly everyone 
has received incorrect street directions from a person who hesi- 
tated to admit ignorance, preferring to hazard an inaccurate 
statement. Guard against hearsay evidence. Care, therefore, 
should be exercised in selection of the persons to be interviewed, 
for here is one of the greatest possible sources of error. 

29. Secure enough interviewees—Up to certain limits, the 
reliability of information obtained increases with the number of 
persons interviewed. The smaller the number of interviewees, 
the greater the increase of reliability with the addition of others. 
The number of interviews needed depends upon the variability 
of the information obtained. The more the interviewees differ 
in their statements, the more persons it is necessary to interview. 
In general, for fact finding in one particular situation, locality, 
or set of circumstances, regarding a problem of industrial rela- 
tions where views differ widely, not less than thirty interviews 
will be needed to indicate clearly the trend of attitudes; while 
between eighty and a hundred are needed to give the true picture 
with a high degree of reliability. An estimate of the number 
needed for reliability may help the investigator to decide whether 
or not interviews are feasible for fact finding on a particular 
question. 

30. Sample the entire group.—For a true picture of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, or opinions of a large group, all subdivisions or 
factions should be proportionately represented among those 
interviewed. Unless such fair representation or sampling is defi- 
nitely provided for, various circumstances or unrecognized fac- 
tors may cause interviewers to get a distorted picture. 


INTERVIEWING FOR FACTS 


31. Do not ask questions directly until you think the inter- 
viewee is ready to give the desired information and to give it 
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accurately.—The ideal interview is one in which you have found 
& person who is able to give the information wanted, and have 
led him to have the same interest in giving this information that 
you have in obtaining it. Then you can have his co-operation in 
getting precise answers to definite, direct questions. But even 
then, direct questions may inhibit his free and full narrative ac- 
count of the information he has to give. Statements he makes 
spontaneously are generally far more accurate. In many cases, it 
is better to encourage him to talk, no matter how irrelevantly. 
Much of the desired information will then emerge without resort 
to direct personal questions which sometimes cause resentment 
or misunderstanding. You can guide the conversation by relevant 
statements of your own. Moreover, if you find it necessary to 
ask questions to bring out certain points, introduce them in such 
а way that he will understand them as expressive of interest 
in what he is saying. 

32. Let the interviewee tell his story; then help him to sup- 
plement it.—Although the free narrative report is less complete, 
it is more accurate than the constrained inventory. After the 
interviewee has had a chance to give the main story unbiased 
by questions, you may safely, by questioning, help him to com- 
plete the parts omitted. 

33. Ask questions at first'that are not likely to cause refusal 
to answer or to provoke any form of negativism.—Begin with 
questions that the interviewee can and is willing to answer. Co- 
operation is ensured partly by establishing the habit and attitude 
of answering. Risk questions that may arouse resentment only 
ав a last resort after related questions have failed to encourage 
him to volunteer the information. 

84. Ask only one question at a time.—Do not confuse the in- 
terviewee by asking two or three different questions at once. 
Even though he should be able to think of each and its answer 
Separately, he may not be able to organize his statements so 
that you can segregate the answers. 

35. Keep on the subject—People cannot ordinarily talk 
Straight to the point. When necessary, ask a question or make 
suggestion which will lead back to the general subject of the 
interview. Formulate in advance some questions or remarks 
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which can be used for this purpose. Several restatements of the 
main topic of inquiry, in different phraseology, are useful to this 
end. 

36. Be straightforward and frank rather than shrewd or 
clever—Do not try to adopt astute methods. A person whose 
statements are worth securing is seldom deceived by cleverness; 
the interviewer only invites deceit and gets fooled himself. When 
you undertake to be subtle and shrewd, you make it difficult to 
assume the best in the person you are questioning, and thus to 
secure the best. Then, too, if you try to deceive or trick the 
interviewee, it becomes more difficult for you to discriminate 
between truth and deviations from it, and to remain loyal to 
accuracy in your report. 

37. Avoid the réle of teacher—Most persons do not appre- 
ciate having an outsider, often a novice in their special field, tell 
them how to do their work or run their business. Let the inter- 
viewee be the teacher. Do not yourself attempt to harangue or 
moralize for his benefit but let him criticize or moralize all he 
wants to. The only occasion for differing with him is to get him 
to state his opinions or release his feelings. 

88. Take pains to phrase your questions so that they are 
easily understood—Wrong or inaccurate information is some- 
times given merely because the question is not interpreted as 
you expected it to be. Therefore scrutinize your wording critically 
and try to avoid ambiguity. 

39. Avoid implying the answer to your own question.—The 
interviewer who wants a straightforward, unbiased answer scru- 
pulously avoids asking leading questions, 
tion assumes a fact and by its very form Suggests an answer 
"Which may or may not be the true one. For instance, the question, 
"You would like to earn more by piece rate than by day rate?" 
not only implies that the workman would prefer the piece rate, 
but also suggests that he would earn more by it, neither of these 
assumptions being necessarily true. If he wants to please you, 
he will simply accede to the Suggestion. If he is not interested 
in giving you a correct answer, he may still acquiesce in order 
to end the interview as soon as possible. 

The definite article “the,” as in the question, 


since a leading ques- 


“Did you see 
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the broken belt?” strongly implies that there was a broken belt, 
whereas the indefinite article “a,” as in the question, “Did you 
see a broken belt?” does not definitely imply that there was any 
broken. belt to be seen. The latter type of question, then, is less 
likely to suggest an inaccurate answer. 

40. If you offer alternative answers, phrase them so that 
neither one is acceptable to the interviewee.—li a person does not 
respond freely in an interview, you will often be tempted to offer 
two statements or answers to your question from which he may 
choose one as his answer. Although neither of these suggested 
answers may be the precise truth, the interviewee may acquiesce 
in one, either because he does not know better or just because 
he wants to avoid further questioning. Thus, if an automobile 
mechanic is asked whether he is a machinist or a plumber, he 
might answer, “machinist”; but if asked simply what his occu- 
pation is, he would be more likely to give a correct answer such 
as, “auto repairman.” If a choice of two answers is offered, they 
should be such that the man is not likely to accept either of 
them. An interviewer would from that point of view be quite safe 
in asking whether a certain workman in greasy clothes was & 
carpenter or a paperhanger. The general principle is, never imply 
what you think is the correct answer; let the interviewee origi- 
nate it. 

41. Help the interviewee to realize his responsibility for the 
facts.—A suggestion that certain statements can be verified may 
Serve to make him more careful. 

42. Avoid impertinence.—1f you find it necessary to ask ques- 
tions which might cause a man to be reserved and give evasive 
replies, lead him to talk about something more or less related to 
it and then interject your question as an interested listener, with 
no emphasis on its special significance. If any of your neces- 
Sary questions prove, on experience, to be frequently resented, 
you should think out a way of getting the information indirectly 
—a woman’s age, for instance. To avoid being refused an answer, 
it may be necessary to ask a series of questions in which the 
interviewee can see some point relevant to the conversation, 
instead of asking a single question which to him means pure im- 
Pertinence. 
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43. Keep the important questions in mind until adequate in- 
formation is obtained on each one; but as soon as a question is 
definitely answered, dismiss it in order that you may concentrate 
on the next one.—By putting out of mind a question already an- 
swered, you gain two advantages. You are better able to think 
about other questions and direct the conversation toward an 
answer; and you avoid talking too much on one subject, which 
may wear out the interest of the interviewee. 

44. Get the full meaning of each statement—Scrutinize each 
answer carefully for suggestions or leads to further questions. 

45. Give the interviewee opportunity to qualify his answers — 
He should have opportunity to tell the real truth and the whole 
truth. Sometimes this cannot be done in one categorical answer. 
Often it is not only unfair but also conducive to unreliability to 
frame questions so that a “yes” or “no,” or some circumscribed 
answer or definite classification, is called for. When such an 
answer is implied, encourage the interviewee to qualify or explain 
his answer. For instance, when certain strikers were asked 
whether they were in favor of arbitration, they would say “yes” 

“no,” but when encouraged to say more they would add, “We 
favor arbitration as a general principle, and we wanted it at 
first, but we are no longer willing to let them arbitrate. It’s too 
late.” 

46. Check answers whenever possible.—Probably the simplest 
way to check your understanding of the answer is to repeat it 
in your own words and ask whether that is what is meant. If 
the answer can be stated in relation to other facts, giving it à 
new or added significance, that should be done. That is, after the 
interviewee has given his answer, let him know how you under- 


stand it. 
4T. Interpret the statements at once ——When you are ques- 
tioning, concentrate on the meaning of the answers and the 


relation of these to the conclusions or a 
close of the interview. 


48. Record all data at once, or at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity —Reduce all facts to writing as soon as possible. Restate- 
ment or recall at a later time, unassisted by written notes, is 
full of omissions and of incorrect additions. Forgetting is е 
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ceedingly rapid during the first few minutes. Inaccuracies enter 
early. Careful interviewers who have checked the accuracy and 
completeness of their own subsequent recall of facts have been 
appalled by the losses and the errors. Reports rapidly diminish 
in value with lapse of time between the interview and the writing. 
If you cannot arrange to use a blank form or notebook during 
the interview, note down the facts immediately afterwards. 

49. Practice separating facts from inferences.—This is a diffi- 
cult but indispensable procedure in all investigations. In pre- 
paring your account of an interview, distinguish carefully and 
report separately (a) observed facts, (b) statements made by 
the interviewee, and (c) inferences from the observed facts or 
from the interviewee’s statements. 

50. Check percentages and fractions of quantities by trans- 
lating them at once into numbers.—When the interviewee's an- 
Swers contain statements of percentages, restate them to him in 
terms of gross numbers. Many persons have vague ideas of 
quantities when expressed in the form of percentages or Írac- 
tions of the whole. There is a tendency to exaggerate in terms 
of fractions or percentages. To illustrate: if a worker states that 
three-quarters of the employees in his mill are members of the 
union, and you know that twelve hundred work there you should 
then ask whether nine hundred of the millworkers are members. 
The interviewee is quite likely to answer that there may not be 
quite as many as that, but possibly seven hundred. 

51. Be on the alert for constant errors.—There is, for example, 
a common tendency to underestimate long distances and long 
Periods of time, and a tendency to overestimate short distances 
and short periods of time. If the long period is filled partly with 
uninteresting or monotonous events, there is a tendency for the 
uneventful lapses of time to drop out of mind and the novel or 
important events to come together in memory so that they seem 
to be nearer in sequence than they really were, foreshortening 
the estimated period of elapsed time. All such constant tend- 
encies to error should be watched for and discounted or cor- 
Tected. 

52. Do not assume that agreement among interviewees’ state- 
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ments assures their truth.—Agreement may be due to the same 
constant error arising from preconceptions or general mental set. 

53. Get all the facts—It is the responsibility of the inter- 
viewer to get reliable information and to get all of it that is 
needed. He must take the initiative in exhausting the resources 
of data that can be brought to light. Some of these come easily 
in the form of specific statements of fact, but many are merely 
clues or signs which must be carefully interpreted and skillfully 
verified. 

54. Secure a confirmatory written summary after an impor- 
tant interview.—A. written report agreed upon by both inter- 
viewer and interviewee, after time has been allowed for digestion 
of facts brought out in the oral interview, takes advantage of 
afterthoughts and provides for corrections, additions, and clari- 
fication of misunderstandings. 

55. Check results statistically against reliable criteria.—Only 
verifiable results justify the use of interviews. Subjective judg- 
ments and the methods of arriving at them should be tested by 
objective data whenever these are available. This is especially 
true in regard to employment interviews in which judgments 
based on interview should be checked against past performance 
and also against later success of the persons selected. Such com- 
parisons and tests reveal how skillfully you have followed the 
essential principles of interviewing which underlie the foregoing 
suggestions. 

This chapter, frankly elementary and didactic, has viewed 
the subject broadly from the point of view of the interviewer 
who wants to appropriate as rapidly as possible a distillation of 
the experience of those who have engaged extensively in interview- 
ing for various purposes, and have thought how these ends are 
best accomplished. 

The study of typical interviews as recorded in the literature 
likewise helps in appraising the interview method as a whole, 
and in selecting particular items of technique for emphasis and 
practice. It also prevents one from falling into routine, and en- 
courages the elastic approach needed for adaptation to changing 
conditions and to different personalities, 

To learn how to interview well, actual practice is indispen- 
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sable. But this is a slow and wasteful process unless the learner 
thinks constructively about what he is doing and systematizes 
his experience. Thus it pays, after an interview, to review it 
critically, to note its excellent features so that they may be 
readily used again as occasion requires, and to select weak spots 
to be corrected. Was time wasted in preliminaries? If so, plan 
your next approach with care, and get down to business more 
promptly. Did the interview get out of hand? Think of ways in 
which to hold the next one to the line without loss of necessary 
spontaneity. Was your interviewee uncertain as to just what 
some of your questions meant, or did they seem to strike him 
as trivial or pedantic? Then concentrate on improving the 
phraseology of your questions so that they will be clearly ex- 
pressed within the range of his familiar vocabulary. Be specific 
in your self-criticism, and pick out for further practice and im- 
provement one point at a time on which to concentrate. Before 
each new interview it is well to think out some one way in which 
to improve on earlier performance. 

Detailed comparison of your own more successful and less 
Successful interviews discloses the particular features most need- 
ing attention. Comparison of your procedures with those of 
others engaged in similar work also serves to indicate the direc- 
tion of an increasingly effective method. 

Success in interviewing is attained by discovering, mastering, 
and integrating the many specific habits, skills, and techniques 
required in order to formulate clearly the purpose of the par- 
ticular interview, to plan its course intelligently, and to carry 
through its successive steps, from first approach to final write-up, 
expeditiously and well. 

In succeeding chapters the reader will readily see how far 
the principles and concrete suggestions here compiled need quali- 
fication and extension, as the process of interviewing is adapted 
to meet different situations such as those arising in the clinic, 
the courtroom, the employment office, the school, the social 
agency, or the commercial survey. Coming to grips with the 
Process of interviewing in particular situations, we now enter 
the world of education and approach the counselor’s office. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
INTERVIEWING STUDENTS 


Every educator, like every businessman, is an interviewer. But 
he seldom takes his interviewing seriously enough to be con- 
cerned about improving his techniques unless he is called upon 
to specialize in educational and vocational guidance, in place- 
ment, in student discipline, or in personality adjustment. These 
four objectives of personnel work in school and college, then, are 
central in our consideration of the personal interview in edu- 
cation. 

The interview usually takes place because some specific prob- 
lem has been precipitated. Adams wants to drop his Latin; 
Barton doesn’t know how to meet his board bill; Collins, infat- 
uated with the architect's daughter, is about to abandon his 
education in exchange for immediate consummation of his ro- 
mance; Davidson is in doubt whether to elect Musical Apprecia- 
tion or Physics 3; while Evans has been arrested for mixing it 
up with the cop in a riotous celebration of a football victory. The 
emergencies that initiate the interview are as varied as life itself. 

Often, however, the problem arises from a realization that 
some long-persisting condition should be corrected. Miss Farn- 
ham stutters and needs the services of a psychiatrist or a speech 
specialist; while Miss Gale has had from infancy a bad lisp 
which could be cured in a few short periods of practice, under 
direction of anyone who knows the elementary laws of habit. 
Harry has few friends and little chance of getting a position 
When he graduates because he has long been slovenly in dress 
and posture; but Irving is so popular that he finds no chance to 
study. Jessica has come to a realization that she is falling be- 
hind in her history because she reads so much more slowly than 
Kate. Mildred is always vacillating between exuberance and 
melancholy, Nelson, it appears, tops his class in an intelligence 
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test, but his scholarship grades are barely average, giving him 
an ominously low accomplishment quotient. And Oliver, long a 
thorn in his teacher’s side, has about decided to try for a job 
with the Western Union rather than endure any more algebra. 
From such diverse points of departure as these, the interviewer 
is called upon to help with a diagnosis or to discover a solution 
which may require emotional adjustment, instruction in per- 
sonal hygiene, economic help, educational counsel, or orienta- 
tion toward possible careers. 

Students often approach the career interview in a vaguely 
unsettled state of mind. One of them, in filling out a form called 
Aids to the Vocational Interview} wrote: 


For many years I have drifted along in the idea I wanted to be an 
architect. Now I do not believe I do want to be one or that I have 
the necessary ability. I think I want to be in business, but do not know 


what kind of business. What opportunities are there for a college 
graduate? 


On the other hand, the next young lady knew definitely what 
she wanted and listed her wants in order: 


ds Is psychoanalysis a possible occupation for a college graduate 
who did not major in psychology? 2. Is it a long study? 3. Could I 


get a position teaching English and at the same time study psychology 
on the side? 


The confidence of other students with wholesale orders for 
settling their problems, illustrates the responsibility which the 
counselor must face in attempting to fill these orders satisfac- 
torily: 

I want to find out what work I might be able to do without further 
training. I have no money. 


What kinds of work can colle 
comparative salaries, o; 
for getting in? 


"ege women undertake? What are their 
pportunities for advancement, and requirements 


Sometimes specific stipulations limit the student’ 


| А Á s opportuni- 
ties and restrict the information which the counselor 


may present: 
My family do not want me to work, but I feel that I must do 
“Published by the Psychological Corporation, New York, 
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something. They forbid either teaching or business. With those two out 
of the question, I do not know what else there is for me to do. 


Problems and maladjustments which come to the interviewer 
range all the way from mere bashfulness, or a lack of plan of 
study, to acute economic privation, morbid fears, or definite 
dementia. One study by Leatherman and Doll (2) revealed that 
30 per cent of a group of unselected women students presented 
problem cases at one time or another. Ohmann (3), using the 
individual ease method, made an intensive study of the causes 
of scholastie deficiencies in engineering, and formulated useful 
suggestions for interviewers. Strang (5) has brought together the 
findings of investigations that bear on interviewing and added 
her own valuable interpretation and organization in a form help- 
ful to counselors. Sturtevant and Hayes (6) and others are adding 
to the store of experiment and experience available to the inter- 
Viewer in search of professional competence. 

These studies illustrate the extent to which the educational 
world has awakened to a fresh interest in the interview, as a 
consequence of renewed emphasis on the individual. Pupils dif- 
fer greatly in their abilities, tastes, and purposes. Everyone is 
Unique; and if integrity of personality is to be preserved and 
each boy is to be helped to grow to the full stature of his own 
Capacities, then he must be treated as an individual, studied as 
an individual, respected as an individual, and helped in precisely 
the ways which only he requires. This can hardly be done by a 
teacher or counselor who neglects to give thought to his personal 
interviews. 

Neither can the goal of individualized education be ap- 
Proached unless the entire policy of the administration favors 
the modern conception of educational personnel work. Manage- 
Ment of the curriculum, instructional methods, use of personal 
data including school grades and test records in connection with 
guidance interviews, must all exhibit an attitude of helpfulness 
toward the individual student. A personnel department cannot 
be merely added on to an institutional structure that is out of 
harmony with such ideals. 

The interviewer, likewise, should be in harmony with the edu- 
cational purposes of the institution and intimately familiar with 
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its details. This is why personnel specialists in colleges and 
schools are nearly always chosen from among the regular teach- 
ing staff. Without a recognized academic background and status, 
an interviewer brought in from the outside is handicapped, both 
in serving the students and in establishing standards of good 
personnel work among his colleagues. 

The best personnel counseling is often found in colleges and 
schools in which the administrative head of the institution is 
himself actively concerned to see that the processes of education 
which he controls are individualized, made to serve the differing 
needs of each student. 

Such an administrator regularly brings into joint conference 
his personnel cabinet, including the admissions officer and re- 
corder, the deans, the student advisers, the placement secretary, 
the school physician, perhaps the chaplain, and such specialists 
as the home visitor or social worker, the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist, the director of guidance. Together they take up prob- 
lems of student adjustment. Each from a different point of 
vantage offers his contribution toward a solution. Such staff 
conferences, using a procedure not unlike that of a good clinic, 
have been invaluable in developing a strong esprit de corps and 
in supplying to each member a continually enriched background 
for his own student interviewing. 

Rarely should an educational counselor give advice. Even 
when advice is sought, he does well to avoid assuming respon- 
sibility for decision which by right should rest on the shoulders 
of the student himself. Why rob a young person of the educative 
value of self-direction just because he is puzzled? Perhaps he 
asks for the advice because he is vacillating and hates to take a 
stand himself. 

The counselor may give information, of course. That is his 
function. Information about the curriculum and its requirements; 
information about occupations and professions in which the 
student shows an interest; information about the student him- 
self, his capabilities as compared with those of other students, 
and the way he impresses others; information about his prob- 
abilities of success if this plan or that one is adopted—all such 
facts it is the counselor’s privilege to provide if he can, although 
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it is often better to start the student on the trail of finding some 
of the necessary information for himself. The counselor may 
raise questions. He may bring into the spotlight considerations 
which the student has overlooked. But to give explicit advice 
based on these considerations is frequently as unkind as it is 
dangerous. The scales of decision should not be tipped by any 
authoritative pronouncement. 

A high-school senior asked a counselor’s advice as to whether 
he should go forward with his plan to enter an engineering course 
in a certain university. Together they reviewed his academic 
record to date, his vocational interest scores, his performance in 
a battery of educational achievement and engineering aptitude 
examinations, comparing them with those of students who had 
previously attended that institution. In summarizing, the coun- 
selor said, “Of ten boys with records and scores like yours 
seven have dropped out by the end of sophomore year.” “Then 
you’d advise me not to try?” “I would rather not advise. Perhaps 
you are like one of the three who made a go of it!” Then various 
alternatives were canvassed, and the interview ended after the 
young man had decided to look into the possibilities of training 
in a military institute. This was counseling without domination 
through advice. 

The registrar of a college brought to the president the names 
of twenty-two students whose records were such that, according 
to faculty tradition and decree, they were to be “advised not to 
register for the next semester.” This president was a real per- 
sonnel executive. Did he forthwith give the advice, as stipulated 
by the faculty? He did not. One by one he interviewed these 
academic failures. Their accomplishments to date were reviewed, 
their home and family circumstances, their ambitions, their 
Chances for success in the line of work they were pursuing and 
also in alternative directions possibly more suited to their abilities 
and tastes. It was difficult. The interviewer sweat blood. But 
twenty-one of the twenty-two then and there on their own 
initiative chose, without his advice, to undertake some other 
work in preference to continuing їп the institution where they 
Were misfits. They were not dropped. Their self-respect was 
not impaired. They left of their own accord, each with a definite 
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plan for doing something more in keeping with his talents. One 
girl, a psychopath, had to be advised not to return. This single 
exception proved the hard rule, which is, "Avoid, if possible, 
giving advice.” 

Not every educational administrator has the time and the 
skill to interview his problem students to such good effect. But 
every thoughtful educator appreciates that true guidance does 
not consist in doing a person’s thinking for him, and that stu- 
dents grow in power and self-mastery not by always being 
prevented from making possible mistakes. They must learn to 
exercise decision. Most people like to give advice; but in so 
doing they may come perilously close to coercion. To help a 
student to think through his problem clearly and to find a solu- 
tion for himself is one goal of the counseling interview. 

The counselor is fortunate if he has at hand a cumulative 
record of what his interviewee has accomplished, in and out of 
class. Not that these data provide decisive answers, but they 
furnish a framework within which the student’s problem can be 
advantageously surveyed. Scores in objective examinations and 
in tests of aptitudes likewise serve as points of departure in the 
interview more often than as bases for conclusions. 

How test data may sometimes serve in this way is illustrated 
by the following interview in which the senior author took part 
one summer evening during a session of the Junior Camp con- 
ducted annually by the Stevens Institute of Technology. 


The boys had been in camp a week. Most of them were high school 
students undertaking to reach a decision as to whether to prepare to 
enter an engineering course or a college of liberal arts. Each day they 
had spent several hours surveying and drawing—samples of kinds of 
work engineers often do. They had heard addresses by eminent engi- 
neers and educators and had opportunity to talk personally with them. 
They had filled out Strong's Vocational Interest Blank and taken 
various standard examinations and aptitude tests. It had been a busy 
week, and on Saturday evening the boys were going with the squad 
leaders to the nearest Coney Island for an outing. As they were leaving 
the ^ hall after supper, I asked Joseph if he was going with the 
erowd. 

"I think I'Il stay in camp. Why trouble to get all dressed up?" 

“Would you like to come over to Cabin B?" 

Joseph, tall and dark, born in Hungary eighteen years before, had 
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just graduated from high school, second in a class of 57. A letter from 
his counselor said that his Binet intelligence quotient was 118 and 
that his school marks had been uniformly good except for Civics and 
Elocution in his first year, and then went on to say, “He is very sure 
in his own mind that he wants to be an engineer.” 

In the cabin was a long table with piles of test papers partly scored. 
Charts hung on the walls showing occupational trends in New York 
City. Joseph had under his arm a book from the camp library. 

“What have you found to read tonight?” 

“Crucibles. It is about great chemists and what they discovered.” 

“Are you going in for Chemistry?” 

“No, I want to go to Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for 
Electrical Engineering—their cooperative course VI A. But I do want 
to be sure that I can do that kind of work.” 

“Your likes and dislikes, as indicated by this vocational interest 
blank, resemble those of chemists and engineers, and also lawyers. 
How do you like the sample of surveying work that you have been 
trying this week?” 

“Great! How did I do in those examinations we took?” : 

"Let's see. In that mental alertness test, the Otis Higher Examina- 
tion, your score is 71. That's better than 995 out of a thousand boys 
of your age have done; so I don't think you will have much trouble in 
college in getting your lessons rapidly." The interviewer makes a men- 
tal note that this Otis IQ of 133 is higher than the reported Binet of 
118, which may have been taken some years previously. "You find 
your mathematics comes easily?” 

“I like algebra and geometry, especially algebra.” ЖЕ 

“You certainly sailed right through the Iowa Placement Examination 
in Mathematics Training.” (Score 65, in the top percentile.) “Now 
in this Minnesota Paper Form Board Test you seem to have slipped 
up. You did better than only 35 per cent of high school seniors and 8 
per cent of engineering freshmen.” He looks over his blank and puzzles 
out the correct solution to each of his 8 errors. 

"I don't know how I came to make such mistakes as those. There 
were one or tivo of the block tests I didn’t do so well in either. Does 
this mean I can’t learn engineering? I have a vocabulary score of 140, 
I think, although we speak a foreign language all the time at home. 

“That is a high score in English vocabulary. Now let’s look at this 
MacQuarrie booklet.” He had been quick and accurate in the tracing, 
tapping, dotting and pursuit tests, but slower, with many errors, in 
copying diagrams, location, and counting the number of blocks repre- 
Sented in a picture. 2 
. "Why do you suppose it is that you make more 2018 in the tests 
involving judgments of size, form, and relative location?” — 

“Pm sure I don't know. Maybe I have some difficulty in visualizing 


these things.” 
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“We can find out. If you have, then visualizing forms and figures 
is an ability you may want to cultivate.” 

“How? Tell me, how can I go about it?” 

Then and there I undertook to show him how to practice visualizing. 
“Look at that cabinet with the missing drawer. Now close your eyes. 
Can you picture it? No? Try again. ... Take a good look at that 
old golf bag. Now with eyes closed, tell me how many irons and how 
many wooden clubs are in it? . . . Look at that window; close your 
eyes and count the number of panes. Can you see how to sketch them 
in proper perspective?" 

Already he had the knack and seemed to be making a little progress. 
Soon he asked, ^Do you really think I can go to Tech, and do such 
things as Descriptive Geometry ?" 

“Young men like you have mastered such courses, even though they 
have found them pretty difficult. You may find them easier if in the 
meantime you practice visualizing forms and figures, and estimating 
sizes, in order to develop the abilities the lack of which seems to 
have handieapped you in some of these tests." 

“Thank you for all this help, Doctor. Can I take those tests again 
sometime?" 

"After you have given yourself some drill in visualizing. Come in 
next Saturday at ten, if you like." 

A week later he took alternative forms of the space-thinking tests, 
doing only a little better than before. The suggestion to practice visualiz- 
ing and comparing shapes and sizes was renewed, but it was not taken 
seriously. After six months the young man had completed the first 
semester of an engineering course while earning his way, with high marks 
in English; but his Descriptive Geometry had to be repeated! He re- 
marked, “There was more to those tests last summer than I supposed.” 
Only by repeating several technical courses in summer school was 
he able to graduate with his class. After working for an oil company he 
is at present an officer in an Army Engineer regiment. 


It is axiomatic that the successful interviewer has a real in- 
terest in and understanding of the particular student as different 
from others. He has the knowledge appropriate to each situation 
that arises, and the technique for its skillful handling. This means 
that he must have background. An earnest purpose to be helpful 
is not enough. He should possess too an accurate self-analysis so 
that he may be able to correct errors of judgment due to factors 
of bias within himself which tend to fall outside his own aware- 
ness. The teacher of Spanish who urges a disproportionate num- 
ber of his students to take advanced courses in that language 
needs a self-examination that will shift the center of gravity 
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more in the direction of non-Hispanic subjects. The interviewer 
should be the kind of person whom the student can well regard as 
2 specialist with superior technical knowledge of, and insight 
into, his own particular problem. 

On the other side, the student being interviewed must him- 
Self want to talk with the interviewer regarding his plans and 
problems. A "compulsory interview," as Ben Wood has said, is 
as much a contradiction in terms as "compulsory education.” 
The student must feel throughout that the interview is a joint 
concern; that the interviewer is not trying to suggest in either 
subtle or forceful ways some thought or line of action of his 
own fabrication; that nothing is being kept from the interviewee. 
In the language of the campus, he must feel that all the cards 
are on the table, and that throughout he will be given a square 
deal. 

In preparing for the interview, the personnel officer should 
carefully consider its purpose, and the student’s background, 
range of knowledge, and experience. Information relative to the 
student and to the purpose of the interview should be collected 
from instructors, school records, and other sources. 

The interviewing should be done when possible in private. 
Interference by callers or telephone disturbs the continuity. 
Some attention to the physical setting, to arrangement of furni- 
ture and lighting, conduces to a friendly unhurried interchange 
of thought. Since an essential requisite is a satisfactory personal 
relationship, it is better to defer the conference if conditions are 
such that this is impossible. 

It is well to have always available a detailed outline or in- 
terviewing schedule, but it is not imperative that it be followed. 
Indeed, the mecting and the ensuing deliberation should be as 
informal as possible. In order to maintain the atmosphere de- 
sired for effective and comprehensive service, the entire personnel 
Program should be organized so as to appear as personal and 
informal as the size of the institution will permit. The best 
interview, other things being equal, is often one which results 
when the student casually drops in on the interviewer, or vice 
versa, 


Before the main issue is approached in the conference, a foun- 
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dation should be laid by seeking for sources of pleasure and in- 
terest, beginning first with the student’s chief absorptions; then 
leading to other topics. 

As soon as a cordial atmosphere is assured, the přoblem ‘should 
be promptly defined. If the interview has been sought by the 
student, the counselor may ask, “What’s on your mind today?” 
He listens to the student’s narrative, or his question, and then 
begins the search for the really significant aspects of the situa- 
tion. The problem may need reformulation repeatedly as the 
interview proceeds. 

An objective professional attitude, an absence of sentiment 
or antipathy, a determination to face the facts, must character- 
ize each participant in his relations to the other. Officer and 
student must be on guard against the temptation to minimize 
or disregard facts which are unpleasant or less complimentary. 
It is no kindness to Paul to blink the fact that his voice is pain- 
fully nasal, or that his father and mother are estranged. The 
interview is concerned not with sparing people's feelings, but 
with getting the facts and quite objectively basing conclusions 
on them. Further, no attempt should be made to secure data 
which can be obtained more objectively through the use of stand- 
ard blanks, test forms, and rating cards, or to substitute hunches 
or inferences for such data. It is the business of the interviewer 
to consider all the known facts, not merely those ready at hand 
at the moment; that is, all data relative to the particular student 
or problem should be made available to both participants. 

Effort should be directed especially toward discovery and isola- 
tion of the central problem and salient factors relative to it. A 
solution is often achieved by disregarding the constant factors, 
common to him and other students, and attending to the variables 
of the situation. Smith has been doing poorly in history; so 
have some of the other students. What is the variable in Smith's 
situation? It develops in the course of the interview that it takes 
him twice as long as most of the students to read a library as- 
signment. He has never learned how to read rapidly. The prob- 
lem is isolated and redefined. 


The selection of clues to the real difficulty usually ‘depends 
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on ability to see below superficial explanations; so the inter- 
viewer should listen to the student’s story and observe his 
behavior while telling it, mentally measuring its value and truth- 
fulness, and looking for leads to further questioning. In following 
up these leads, the interviewer should go courageously to the 
point rather than beat around the bush. 

The interview should always end, if possible, in agreement 
upon the next step or plan of action. 

“After the interview is ended,” to quote from Andrus (1), 
“the counselor in making a record and a summary of the inter- 
view for his office files realizes the folly of carrying in his mind 
the findings reached and impressions gained. He may during 
the interview have noted objective data, or utilized a checking 
list in the inventory of the student’s abilities and interests. But 
he has avoided estranging or frightening him by taking notes on 
subjective attitudes. Therefore, he records and interprets all data 
at once or at the very earliest opportunity. While the interview 
is still fresh in his mind, he initiates any necessary remedial 
Measures, and on his calendar makes his plans for necessary 
follow-up.” 

These general principles hold equally, whether the problem 
about which the interview centers is one of student discipline, 
Personality adjustment, educational progress, or occupational 
Plans. The outcome should be definitely helpful in the student's 
Social development, in the organization of his time and his habits 
of work, in his decisions regarding vocational choice, or in the 
intensification of his ambitions and ideals. 

The counselor specializing in vocational guidance may well 
read the principles formulated in Chapter IV on the Interview 
for Occupational Adjustment. The placement officer will bear in 
mind also the injuctions in Chapters V and VI with respect to 
the employment interview. Questions regarding the interview for 
Personality adjustment receive attention in the chapters de- 
Voted to Interviewing People in Trouble. 

The following suggestions crystallize what has been said in 
the form of hints to counselors who are entering on the serious 

Usiness of interviewing students. 
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Tur INTERVIEW IN EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


1. Provide conditions conducive to good interviews.—The 
school atmosphere, the entire policy and educational philosophy 
of the administration, should favor the modern conception of 
educational personnel work, which emphasizes the individual. 
The curriculum must be flexible. The instructional methods and 
the use of grades and test data should encourage students to 
seek personal conferences. The best interview often results when 
a student casually drops in on the interviewer. 

2. Assemble and relate to the problem all the facts available. 
—Ideally a cumulative personnel record of the interviewee's 
educational history should be at hand. In any event, his scholar- 
ship record, attendance, test scores, statements of teachers, and 
similar pertinent data should be brought together and freshly 
canvassed, before the interview when possible. 

3. Meet the interviewee cordially.—The friendly spirit must * 
be natural, not condescending or patronizing. The interviewer 
should find genuine interest in the subject, avoiding any traces 
of boredom or impatience. 

4. Be sincere.—Behave in a way that harmonizes with your 
own personality. Do not try to copy some other person's style 
of meeting and interviewing people, for the student will detect 
this and suspect insincerity. Your attention to the purpose of 
the interview and your real interest in the student will breed 
confidence. 

5. Begin the interview with whatever topic will be of most 
interest to the person interviewed—Before the main issue is 
approached, a foundation of rapport may well be established by 
arousing pleasant associations. 

6. Approach the problem as soon as rapport is assured.— 
Ask the student what, is on his mind. Secure from him a clear 
statement of the ee as he sees it. This formulation may 
need revision and restatement as the interview progresses. 

7. Avoid a patronizing attitude Тһе student may be looking 
for a crutch or for someone to treat him as a child, and it is 


tempting to play the róle of a patron, but it does not help the 
student to grow. ^ 
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8. Uncover the real difficulty —Listen to the obvious problem 
but watch for clues pointing to the real problem often existing 
behind it. 

9. Encourage but do not urge—One who finds it difficult to 
reveal personal facts should not be told, “Go on,” but should be 
asked, “Is there anything else?” 

10. Isolate the central problem.—The key to a situation is 
often found by disregarding the constant factors common to 
many students, and attending to the variables which appear in 
this case. A student has an unusual number of absences from 
his classes. Other students cut classes occasionally, but you may 
find that this particular student is doing so because he is worry- 
ing about his inability to meet college expenses. You isolate the 
variable factor. Remember that “emotional pressure often works 
itself off not at all with reference to the cause of the pressure, but 
simply where resistance is weakest,” or through channels of habit 
and convention. 

11. Ask questions to direct attention to salient facts—Then 
let recognition of the facts shape in the student’s mind the in- 
evitable conclusions. 

12. Make the interview a joint undertaking—To ensure co- 
operation, help the student to feel throughout that the interviewer 
is frank, that nothing is being concealed, that no thought or line 
of action is being forced on him or being suggested subtly. 

18. Exercise your sense of humor.—Help the student to laugh 
at human foibles and so to release tensions and to regain a sense 
of relative values. 

14. Do not embarrass the interviewee unnecessarily.—To make 
it easy for the student to disclose essential facts even though 
they may be unpleasant, do not pry into matters not related 
to the problem at hand. While it is true that an understanding 
of Many maladjustments depends on imate personal data, 
this does not give the interviewer unlimited license. In so far as 
Possible respect the individual’s privacy. 

15. Face the facts professionally.—Do not betray surprise, 
shock, or emotional tension at disclosures. Sentimental sympathy 
and antipathy must both be absent. Unpleasant facts must not 
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be blinked or rationalized by either student or interviewer, but 
looked at squarely and objectively. 

16. Observe closely the student's behavior.—As a natural mani- 
festation of your interest while listening, you can give attention 
to the student's mannerisms and facial expression. You may find 
in this way that his behavior reveals with what aspects of the 
total situation his emotional tensions and complexes are asso- 
ciated. 

17. Avoid putting the student on the defensive.—In case of 
resistance, resulting particularly from a difference of opinion, 
yield as much as possible. 

18. Alleviate the shock of disillusionment.—The student may 
come with childish dreams, fixations, superstitions, outmoded 
mores, or just plain misinformation. These must be revealed for 
what they are, and thus eliminated. Again, however, the process 
is one of readjustment or growth, sometimes requiring time. Care 
must be taken not to induce an unnecessarily severe emotional 
shock or psychic trauma that is as serious as the original 
trouble. Some accepted principles and beliefs must be identified 
to provide orientation during the process of readjustment. Identi- 
fying the student’s misinformation, error, or difficulty as similar 
to that of many other persons often helps to allay chagrin, shock, 
or new fears. 

19. Establish a reputation for being fair and for keeping con- 
fidences.—Personal information should be kept confidential with- 
out exception. A guidance or counseling service should be sepa- 
rate from an office that is looked upon as having a disciplinary 
function. Neither are intimate records to be turned over to pry- 
ing researchers who do not know how to respect the confidential 
relation between client and professional counselor. 

20. Let the student formulate his conclusions or plan of action. 
— 1f the outcome of the interview is to be a program in accordance 
with which the interviewee will act, it should not be laid down 
by the interviewer but should grow out of the student’s own 
thinking. It must be his plan, not yours. 

21. Allow time for insights to mature and attitudes to change. 
—One seeking counsel usually does not think through directly to 
а new point of view or experience a sudden conversion in atti- 
tude. These changes are more like processes of growth. 
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22. Present alternatives for his consideration—Possible 
courses of action may be proposed without the implication that 
you are trying to impose your own views. 

23. Give advice sparingly if at all—If your advice is asked, 
you may say that you would rather not advise; but you can 
review the relevant circumstances and encourage the student to 
formulate the conclusions as his own. Do not be a crutch for 
a limping mind. Strengthen the student by requiring him to 
accept the responsibility of choice. 

24. Give information as needed.—Be free to supply facts about 
educational or vocational opportunities and requirements, or 
about the student himself and the way others regard him, unless 
you feel that he would benefit by being required to search out 
such essential information for himself. In that event, suggestions 
may be offered as to sources of information. 

25. Make certain that all vital considerations relevant to a 
decision are brought forward.—1n several types of interviewing 
and particularly in vocational counseling, a schedule of the many 
essential points to be reviewed is almost indispensable. 

26. Make other services available—Refer to librarians, clini- 
cians, and experts having information or professional experi- 
ence that can contribute to the student's insight into his problem; 
but avoid shuttling him unnecessarily from office to office and 
Person to person. Bring these contributions to a focus through 
One person or office. 

27. Achieve something definite.—Do not let the interview close 
until recognizable progress has been made and agreement reached 
on at least the next step. The interviewee should leave with 
the realization that he has the answer to some question, the solu- 
tion to some element of his problem, a fresh glimpse of insight, 
& reassured morale. 

28. Make subsequent interviews easy.—Remember that more 
than one conference is often needed. Do not attempt too much 
in the first interview. At the close, make another appointment, 
or at least leave the way open so that further conference, if 
desired, can be easily initiated. 


Of all the varied problems regarding which students come for 
Counsel, none arises more insistently than that of finding the 
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right vocation. And so attention turns in the following chapter 
to the use of the interview in helping people along the explora- 
tory route toward suitable careers. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE INTERVIEW FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT: VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


For giving and getting vocational guidance, the interview has 
always been the most common method. At home, at school and 
college, in offices, stores, and factories, young men and women 
have asked questions about opportunities for employment, the re- 
wards they offer, difficulties and disadvantages, necessary train- 
ing, and talents needed for success. The answers have helped to 
clarify objectives and give point to eager ambitions. 

There are few business executives, no matter how entangled in 

pressing engagements, who do not spend an hour occasionally, 
advising with some young relative or friend about his career. 
Lawyers, doctors, and ministers do not escape this responsibility. 
Teachers in particular are importuned for information and sug- 
gestions to help in choosing an occupation and planning the edu- 
cational steps that lead toward it. 
А The need for specialized guidance facilities to supplement such 
informal counsel has been increasingly recognized. Witness the 
provisions for consultation with trained counselors made by com- 
munity welfare agencies and public employment services as well 
as by colleges and schools. In the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration more than a million 
young lives have felt the impact of systematic vocational inter- 
viewing; while other millions, hearing their country’s call, have 
been reviewing their occupational assets and liabilities in con- 
ference with army personnel officers or with employment inter- 
Viewers in defense industries. 

When answering questions about careers, jt is sometimes for- 
gotten how seriously а young inquirer takes the suggestions 
offered, or how essential it is that these suggestions should be 
volunteered only after a fairly orderly review of pertinent facts. 
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Many of these interviews are all too sketchy. They are unsys- 
tematic. Consequently vital considerations are overlooked. The 
occupational maladjustments that follow, the misfits and failures 
traceable to uninformed choices, are among the major tragedies 
of life. We shall see how the vocational interview can be made 
comprehensive and orderly, and brought effectively to a definite 
focus on crucial issues. 

The problem is, to outline in sufficient detail the topics which 
must be considered and to make certain that the really impor- 
tant facts come up for review. This is a large order. In one 
conversation, the whole range of possible careers cannot be sur- 
veyed in detail. Not all the talents and tastes which the indi- 
vidual possesses can be measured or appraised in their relation 
to different occupations. We must be realists and face the limita- 
tions of the time that can be spent in interviewing, and the finite 
resources of knowledge and insight possessed by the counselor. 
The question is a practical one: What can be done to facilitate 
a vocational interview, so that a maximum of benefit can be de- 
rived from it within the time available? The aids to be described 
have been prepared especially to meet the typical situation. 

We are well aware of the limitations of the vocational inter- 
view, even at its best. It can be only an incident—although 
sometimes a significant one—in the long-continuing process of 
occupational adjustment. Information which a young man or 
woman gains in conversation with a counselor cannot take the 
place of varied occupational experience. It cannot fully supply 
the lack of systematic reading about careers, or observation of 
many kinds of work in process. Neither can a counselor, during 
an hour's intimate talk, accurately plumb the depths of person- 
ality nor discover to his client all the aptitudes that lie within 
his nature. The purpose of the interview is more modest. It may 
serve to direct attention to needed sources of information and 
experience. It may bring to light an unsuspected personal asset 
or liability which otherwise might escape consideration. And in 
any event, it encourages a frank, objective attitude toward the 
varied elements of a problem on whose correct solution may 
hinge both the person’s happiness and his usefulness. 

And so, even though the place of the career interview within 
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the total process of self-discovery and occupational preparation 
may seem to be a relatively small one, it has real possibilities for 
good or ill. Indeed, the seriousness with which some young men 
and women—and older people too—approach the hour of de- 
cision on a particular career, warrants concentrating our best 
efforts on the task of making the vocational interview a revealing 
experience. 

The practical aspect of the question, as already suggested, 
centers in the necessity of covering, during an interview that 
cannot be protracted indefinitely, a great deal of ground. A 
psychiatrist may want an hour each week for many weeks in 
order to effect some desired emotional readjustment. The voca- 
tional counselor, to help in establishing an occupational orienta- 
tion, may wish for a similarly adequate length of time in which 
to help his client to a clear understanding of his strong and weak 
Points in their relation to various opportunities the suitability 
of which is being debated. But ordinarily neither counselor nor 
inquirer has at his disposal the time and facilities needed for such 
a thorough analysis and testing of abilities and interests. It is 
touch and go. An hour or so today, another hour a year hence, 
perhaps, with a little correspondence and scrutiny of personnel 
records in the meantime, is about as much as many a youth ever 
gets from his busy adviser. 

Slowly the schools are responding to the demand for cumula- 
tive records, so that a counselor may have at hand a picture of 
the individual’s growth and abilities whenever a question arises 
Tequiring educational or vocational choice. When a person ap- 
proaches any of the crucial partings of the way—in the grammar 
grades, in junior high school, when choosing a trade school or a 
College, when selecting a major subject, or a profession, or a 
Possible future employer—wise guidance as Ben Wood says “‘de- 
Pends not merely upon measurements and observations at that 
Particular time, but upon carefully preserved records of all the 
Measurements and significant observations that have been made 
throughout his previous life.” Fortunate the youth whose record 
has been kept. 

Most young people, however, come to their counselors with- 
out any such precise cumulative record of their accomplishments 
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in and out of school. Class marks and their own narratives 
supply the starting point. And when the applicant for counsel 
js a mature person, faced with the necessity of changing his 
occupation or at least with the possibility of making a new voca- 
tional adjustment, the counselor must begin with what the client 
can tell him. 

Most revealing of the client’s aptitudes are the facts as to 
what he has already accomplished in and out of school. These 
facts must be drawn out, and supplemented when necessary with 
interest inventories, personality schedules, standardized tests 
and actual occupational tryouts, if client and counselor are to 
picture, within the framework of available’ opportunities, a satis- 
factory plan for the future. We shall see how this has been done, 
first in an organization serving unemployed adults, and then 
in a collegiate guidance bureau. 

During a single year, 1933-1934, the Adjustment Service in 
New York City counseled upward of 10,000 men and women 
who were out of work. The procedures followed in this notable 
community experiment were vividly described by Fuller (10): 


It should be understood that the course of events is not exactly the 
same in all cases, but in general this is what happens. The first step, 
of course, is getting acquainted. The applicant appears, finds out what 
he wishes to know about the service, and if the information is to his 
liking, he registers and supplies information about himself. At the 
beginning of this process he is handed a typewritten form stating what 
the Adjustment Service is, what it is not, just what he may expect to 
get out of it, and what he is expected to do in co-operating with its 
workers. When he registers, he fills in a blank with certain personal 
data needed for a clearance with the Social Service Exchange. 

The client is then introduced to a registrar who determines his 
eligibility for the service, assigns him a serial number by which he is 
identified throughout the procedure, briefly discusses with him his pur- 
pose in coming for the service, and reviews his educational and oc- 
cupational background in order to select the counselor best adapted te 
help with his particular problem. He then fills out a number of other 
blanks listed below: 

a. An Occupational Record 

b. An Educational Record 

€. An Avocational Record 

d. A Personal Record 
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With a minimum of delay, the client is introduced to the man or 
woman among the counselors who will from that time on represent the 
Adjustment Service to him and use every resource available to the 
Service in aiding him as an individual in the formulation of an appropri- 
ate program of adjustment. At this time he may be taken to a private 
interviewing room or be seated at the counselor's desk for an interview 
lasting from twenty minutes to an hour. The counselor attempts at this 
Point to formulate what the problem is and to determine what other 
information he needs before seeing the individual at the second or 
guidance interview. He may suggest that he come in the following 
day for certain appropriate tests which he feels will be of help, perhaps 
a medical examination, and possibly a talk with one of the two Ad- 
justment Service psychiatrists. He receives an appointment for tests 
and medical service according to his needs. 

Generally on the following day the client presents his appointment 
card for taking the tests which the counselor feels may give him a truer 
Picture of his aptitudes, interests, abilities, and personality traits than 
could be obtained from the client’s mere statements of his experience, 
training and background. As this statement implies, there is no single 
battery of tests which is given to all clients. The choice of tests depends 
upon the counselor’s judgment in the individual case. It may be only 
two or three, or a large number. The tests are of wide variety: tests 
indicative of intelligence, though not so labeled; tests of academic 
achievement; tests of clerical aptitude, of mechanical ability, of art 
ability; work-sample tests and tests of vocational interests; and the 

ernreuter personality inventory. The test findings are summarized 
for the counselor in a graphie profile, of which a sample is shown here- 
With. (See Fig. 1.) Of course the results in detail are always available. 

„Тһе client is examined by the attending physician upon presenting 
appointment card. He is given an interview with the psychiatrist 
later in the procedure after the psychiatrist has had opportunity of 
. Following is a complete list of the tests, with the names of their orig- 
inators: Senior Classification Test (S. L. and L. C. Pressey), Senior Veri- 
fying Test (S. L. and L. С. Pressey), English Vocabulary Forms BA and 
CB (Johnson O'Connor), Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 
(D. M. Andrew and D. G. Paterson), Finger Dexterity Test (Johnson 
O'Connor), Tweezer Dexterity Test (Johnson O'Connor), Minnesota Man- 
ual Dexterity Test (W. A. Ziegler), Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test 
innesota research workers), Minnesota Spatial Relations Test (Minne- 
Sota research workers), Wiggly Block Test (Johnson O'Connor), Army 
rade Tests, revised (Committee on Classification of Personnel in the 
у), Examination in Typing: Form A (L. L. Thurstone), Stenogauge 
(E. J. Benge), Vocational Interest Blank (E. K. Strong, Jr.), Occupational 
Interest Blank for Women (Grace E. Manson), Personality Inventory 
(Robert С. Bernreuter), Art Judgment Test (Meier-Seashore), Music Test 
(Carl E, Seashore). 
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seeing the results of the tests and the medical report and of consulting 
with the counselor regarding the case. So far approximately 30 per cent 
of the clients have had medical examinations, while 15 per cent have had 
psychiatric attention. The psychiatric interview, it needs hardly be said, 
is of the same confidential character as if it took place in private 
practice. 

After an interval of one week from the day the last test was com- 
pleted, the client again presents an appointment card to see his coun- 
selor for the second or guidance interview. During this week the coun- 
selor has had the opportunity to study all the records, the test results, 
the medical report, and the psychiatric report. He also has consulted 
with the psychological advisers and with counselors who act as special 
advisers in art, music, or recreational activities. He may have brought 
the case to the attention of the case board, already mentioned. He has 
looked up the special information about occupations and educational and 
avocational opportunities which he thinks pertinent to his study of the 
case. It is during this second interview that the counselor is able to pre- 
sent to the client the objective picture of his potentialities and to help 
him formulate an appropriate long time program of adjustment. This 
may involve a specific educational or avocational plan with suggestions 
as to classes in which he may enroll. It may lead to the referral of the 
case to an employment agency through the placement counselor, or 1% 
may only confirm the client's own proposed program. 

After the second interview the client may return to report on the 
Progress he has been making, and to seek further advice on specific 
Steps in his adjustment program. Every client (if he sticks by, as he 
usually does) has at least two interviews with his counselor, and in 20 
to 30 per cent of the cases he comes back after his second conference. 

With the exception of these follow-up interviews, the client has now 
spent about an hour and a half or two hours in consultation with his 
Counselor, about three hours taking the various tests, a half-hour for 
the medical examination, and an hour in the psychiatric interview, if 
these have been parts of his procedure. With the time spent ш filling 
out the records and in registration, the typical client spends about seven 
hours of time divided among at least three different days at the Adjust- 
ment Service. To some this expenditure of time has meant a mere bol- 
Stering of morale. The organization makes no claim to make over every 
Person who receives its service. To others these seven hours may have 
Opened up new vistas of possibilities, encouraged renewed efforts along 
Previous lines or in entirely different fields of activity, апа provided the 
Opportunity for further education or needed recreation. | 

Listed in the approximate order of frequency are the following rea- 
Sons given by clients for seeking the aid of Adjustment Service: 


1. Has never found satisfactory vocation. 
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. Wants endorsement of vocational interest or confirmation of past 
employment. 

3. Former vocation declining—changing business trends. 

4. Former vocation unsuitable because of individual disability. 

5. Need of educational or vocational training counsel. 

6 

7 


t 


. Former vocation declining—technological change. 
. Family or home adjustment problem. 


Between 45 and 50 per cent of the clients are specifically referred 
to some educational or avocational activity, and 15 per cent of these 
are definitely placed in the activity recommended. Twelve to 15 per 
cent of all the clients are placed in TERA? or other classes. Something 
like a fifth or a quarter of the clients are advised to continue more or 
less along their present (or erstwhile) vocational lines, and in a large 
proportion of instances to take additional special training. About 25 
per cent are advised to retrain for another occupation. The tests are 
of great value in helping the counselor, in conference with the client, 
to determine the advice that should be given. Of course, he has also 
drawn on the facts disclosed by the personal, educational and occupa- 
tional history. There is not, however, any attempt on the part of the 
counselor to force any plans upon his client. 

Consider the case of the man whose profile (herewith shown) indi- 
cated not that he should change his field of occupation entirely but 
that he should probably specialize in it along lines better adapted to 
his special aptitudes and abilities. For nine years, before the firm by 
which he was last employed went into bankruptcy, he had been a floor- 
walker in the women’s dress department of several large stores, He had 
felt that he wasn’t getting ahead fast enough; indeed, wasn’t progress- 
ing at all. Yet he was ambitious—and had a consuming interest in 
women’s dresswear. Eventually he hoped to have a women’s specialty 
shop of his own, but while in the employment of others he had tried to 
secure promotion to a position as buyer or some managerial post. His 
prior experience had been in salesmanship—from groceries to steel prod- 
ucts. He hadn’t done very well, and was happy when he got started in 
what seemed to him his right field. Since the depression he had worked 
for himself in his own house as a dressmaker. 

In appearance and manner he did not seem the type that would be 
likely to succeed in salesmanship or managerial work, in either of 
which he would need qualities of greater force and authority than ap- 
parently he possessed. It came out in one of his conversations with his 
counselor—and in his tests—that he was more interested in things than 
in people. His record in the tests clearly related his expressed interest 
in women's clothes to à psychological picture of rather unusual artistic 
interest—and ability. While the test findings are oftener used for their 
negative value—that is, as a means of indicating fields of activity in 
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which a person would be quite unlikely to succeed, and thus eliminating 
them from future plans—than for determining what he ought to do, 
they had in this instance a positive significance, taken with the facts 
disclosed in the interviews. 

Negatively it was shown on the Strong Interest Blank that his inter- 
ests did not conform at all with the typical interests of salesmen or 
purchasing agents (buyers). His highest rating was for Architect, but 
certainly this was no profession to encourage a man of 36 who had had 
only two years of high school to enter. His interest for Artist was also 
high on the same basis of rating, though not as high. Art Judgment, on 
the test given, was exceptional—almost equal to that of the rating for 
Competent Art Critic. Note that his academic and clerical scores were 
above average, indicating not only good intelligence but sufficient com- 
petence for the ordinary transactions of business. Note especially the 
high score for finger dexterity, better than 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Scores for manual and mechanical ability were very high, and on 
Spatial Relations and the Wiggly Block, both of which fit in with the 
Picture of artistic abilities, showed him to be very superior. The Wig- 
gly Block is a device that tests capacity to visualize in three dimensions, 
and is held to be significant for aptitudes not only in engineering and 
architecture, but in designing and sculpture. Just the capacity a man 
should have if he is going to design clothes for women! 

ut we are rushing the story. It had occurred to the counselor, before 
he selected the tests which the client was to take, that possibly here was 
& man who might be wise to turn his attention to the artistic side of the 
business he liked. Designing dresses and other articles of women’s wear 
might appeal to him, and he might have undeveloped aptitudes along 
that line. It was just an idea, but it did appeal to the client, and the 
hunch was confirmed by the tests. Note in the profile, now, the slight 
tendency toward nervous instability and introversion, accompanied how- 
ever by a good deal of self-sufficiency. Working more or less by himself 
in creative activity, these traits and the lack of social dominance would 
9€ quite consistent with excellent chances of success, What about that 
little Specialty shop that he wanted to have some day? Well, perhaps 
it would come, eventually. And meanwhile, why not train his neglected 
talents, make contacts with the specialty shops and department stores 
in town, and try to sell them his own designs and creations? In that 
Way, he might gradually develop a sizable business of his own. 

The counselor suggested that he visit the Central School of Business 
and Arts and talk things over with the art teachers there. The client 
came back full of enthusiasm, having registered for classes in cutting, 

Taping, and costume designing. At last reports he was not only making 
Splendid progress in his courses, but several new customers were bring- 
ing more new customers and he had received a small commission from 
a department store. Depression or no depression, he feels that he is on 
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the right vocational track now, and we need not remark that there has 
been a great improvement in his morale. 

Parenthetically, we do not wish to give the impression of a too ready 
and facile interpretation of the tests. Neither a high score nor a low 
score, by itself alone, is taken as conclusive evidence of what a person 
can or cannot do; test findings are considered all together; they are 
studied in conjunction with the evidences gathered from other sources. 
In other words, tests are used at Adjustment Service with scientific cau- 
tion and as merely one instrument—but at that, an important objective 
tool—of individual diagnosis. 

No two cases are alike, but they often show similarities, A man of 
45, who had worked in a printing shop for 20 years, lost his job. It was 
a rather specialized shop and a rather specialized job. He had had no 
experience worth mentioning in any other vocational field. The problem 
seemed to be to keep him in the printing business by helping him 
broaden the scope of his training. So he was put in touch with printing 
classes, where he learned stone work and several other specialties, for 
which of course he had a good background. This man had a speech de- 
fect, which was a handicap to him in finding another job. So he was 
hooked up with a speech defect clinic. He played a trombone—mostly 
by himself—but had little social or recreational activity. However, there 
was a firemen’s band in his neighborhood, and it needed a trombonist; 
he was introduced through Adjustment Service, and now he plays twice 
a week in the firemen’s band. 

Then here’s the young lady of good intelligence and education and 
with some secretarial experience, who is found to have a high rating for 
clerical aptitudes but as the report from the testing rooms says, “her 
typing and shorthand ability has suffered through lack of practice.” The 
advice is obvious, but it needs to be harnessed to the kind of stimulus 
that Adjustment Service gives. There is the girl who is brilliant in every- 
thing—in the dozen or more activities in as many different fields that 
she has already undertaken and as quickly thrown up—and brilliant in 
her tests. She is interested in many possible careers, she would be suc- 
cessful in any of them if she could stick to one long enough. Not much 
can be done except tell her, as emphatically as possible, that she’s got 
to concentrate her ambitions. Sometimes Adjustment Service makes dis- 
coveries—an ex-bartender who was found to have an excellent talent for 
dramatic writing and who, while taking the recommended courses of in- 
struction, is already selling scenarios. A young man with deficient edu- 
cation in mathematics, but with exceedingly high intellectual ability 
and the typical interests of engineers, is now headed for that profes- 


sion—at any rate, he has gone back to school to remove his present 
handicaps. 


This particular Adjustment Service was discontinued, but not 
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until it had set a pattern and a standard of performance which 
have been emulated by other community agencies. 

Turning now to the colleges, it is observed that many of them 
are meeting the needs of their students for occupational informa- 
tion and for systematic vocational counseling. For example, at 
the Pennsylvania State College a large majority of the students 
who apply to the Psycho-Educational Clinic directed by Robert 
G. Bernreuter are seeking vocational guidance. The immediate 
problem may be that of choosing a curriculum or a course of 
study; but this usually raises the issue as to occupational aims. 
The procedure followed, from the time a student appears for 
vocational counseling until the pertinent facts are interpreted to 
him, is here summarized from the clinic manual: 


1. Reception 
a. Whenever a visitor or client enters the Clinic, the Secretary imme- 


diately greets him, finds out what he wants, and refers him to the 
proper person. 

b. A visitor is not to be left standing if the person he is to see is 
busy; he is told approximately how long he will be kept waiting, 
and is invited to take a seat. 

2. Preliminary Interview 

a. Identifying data, the nature of the problem, and pertinent infor- 
mation are secured. 

b. Information is given about general procedure, appointments are 
made, and the client is given an appointment schedule. 

c. The client is given certain forms to take home, complete, and 
bring to the next interview. 

d. The client’s name is entered on a Progress Sheet showing the tests 
to be given him. 

e. Future appointments are scheduled in a Daily Appointment Book. 

f. The Basic Materials are given the Secretary for recording and 
filing. 

3. Testing and Subsequent Interviews 

a. On each oceasion that a client is in 
interview form is used to report briefly t! 
ment. 

Ъ. If tests are given, 

€. In personal problem cases, 
is involved, full written repo 


view forms. 
d. Aftor a test has been scored it is checked 


accuracy in scoring and in assigning percen 


terviewed or tested, the regular 
he nature of the appoint- 


the results are noted on the proper forms. 
where interviewing or therapy alone 
rts are made on the regular inter- 


by another person for 
tile rank. 
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е. When all tests have been scored and checked, an appointment for 
a summarizing interview is made. 
f. Before this appointment takes place, all test results are transferred 
to a profile chart. 
g. The folder is then referred to the Director or Assistant Director 
for consideration. 
4, The Summarizing Interview 
a. The results of the tests are interpreted to the client. 
b. The client’s questions are answered and suggestions are offered. 
5. The Record for Subsequent Reference 


a. Any necessary reports regarding the case are prepared and sub- 
mitted. 


b. The case folder is returned to the file. 


The technical data are given to the client on a chart or psycho- 
graph similar to the one here shown in reduced form. His scores 
on each standardized test are computed in units of standard 
deviation from the average performance of the population with 
which his performance is compared; but these scores are graphi- 
cally recorded and explained to him in less technical language, 
namely, in terms of his percentile rank—the per cent of persons 
he exceeds. See Figure 2. 


Accompanying the profile chart is a sheet of explanations, as 
follows: 


INTERPRETATION OF PROFILE CHART 
Vision: 


In the blank spaces are indicated the results of each of the tests. 
“Visual efficiency” refers to the acuity and clarity of vision; “fusion” 
to the extent to which the images of the two eyes fuse together; “im- 
balance” to the balance of the muscles controlling the movements of 
the eyes; “depth” to the judgment of distance as based upon the cues 


coming to the two eyes; “astigmatism” to the uniformity of clearness 
of the image; and “color” to color-blindness. 


Hearing: 
Hearing refers to the results of the testing of each ear separately. 
Aptitude Tests: 


On the grid is reported the results of tests of “General Intelligence,” 
а Aptitude,” “Dexterity,” “Clerical Aptitude,” and “Person- 
ality.” j 

General intelligence tests measure the ability to reason, usizg princi- 
pally abstract ideas and theoretical materials. The mechanical aptitude 
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tests indicate the ability to reason using actual objects. The dexterity 
tests indicate the extent to which one is adept in the use of the fingers 
and hands. Clerical aptitude tests indicate the quickness with which 
checking and classifying can be done. 

Personality trait tests do not indicate the whole of personality by any 
means. High scores on these scales are not necessarily desirable scores. 
“Stability” refers to the extent to which one can throw off emotional 
strains and is free from worry and emotional upsets. “Self-sufficiency” 
refers to the extent to which a person prefers to do things by himself 
and the extent to which he is free from a need for companionship. 
“Dominance” indicates the extent to which a person tends to dominate 
his equals and to which he is free from tendencies toward submissive- 
ness. 

The scores for all these tests are indicated on the grid. The “x’s” on 
the lines indicate the score attained. The scores from 1 to 99 are so- 
called percentile scores and indicate the proportion of the people tested 
that this individual has surpassed. The “x” marks make a comparison 
with people in general. The “о” marks a comparison with college 
students. 

The scores from 1 to 99 are broken up into five groups, ranging from 
“very inferior” to “very superior,” and apply to all tests except person- 
ality. The personality tests are expressed in percentile scores. 


Vocational Interests: 


The results of vocational interest tests are indicated at the bottom of 
the sheet. An “A” score indicates that the person has answered the 
blank in a manner typical of the successful men or women in that voca- 
tion. A “C” score indicates that, so far as interests are concerned, the 
person has no more in common with the sucessful men or women in that 
field than people in general have. A “B” score indicates an intermediate 
degree of interest. On the blank for men the vocations are arranged in 
rows in such a manner that those in a single row have a great deal in 
common except for the miscellaneous vocations. The group average score 
(in the left-hand column) indicates how much interest the person has in 
common with the men in all of the vocations in that row combined. On 
the blank for women this organization into groups has not been done. 


In a vocational guidance bureau, as in any good mental clinic, 
data obtained by aid of tests, interest inventories, and other 
psychometric aids supplement the personal interview. The testing 
program must be systematically planned, in order to contribute 
significant indications of the client’s potentialities. 

The interview, too, must be planned. Careful thought as to the 
precise objective sought and how it is to be reached, iy’ repaid 
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many times. The lawyer knows this, and outlines in detail not 
only his program for examining the witness in court but also his 
talks with clients in his office. The physician develops a routine 
of diagnostic questioning; the psychiatrist masters an elaborate 
technique. Just as the skillful teacher maps in advance the 
Course a class discussion should take and the point at which it 
is to arrive before the bell rings, so the newspaper reporter, the 
social case worker, the priest in the confessional, the employment 
interviewer, and the industrial investigator all find it advisable to 
anticipate the probable course of the interview, to pin down at 
least the main topics to be covered and the ways in which they 
are to be approached. They all economize time and get better 
results by planning the interview carefully. 

It does not follow that the planned interview must be stereo- 
typed. There is always room for spontaneity. A general some- 
times does well to change his strategy as the battle develops, or 
а field officer his tactics; but the campaign is minutely charted 
in advance, and tactics have been rehearsed by the troops until 
they are thoroughly mastered. A father questioning his mis- 
chievous daughter, or a salesman closing a contract to equip a 
Power plant, is on the alert to seize the psychological moment 
When it arrives; but each of them is more likely to recognize it if 
the conversation has been thought out beforehand. 

Preparation for the interview by deciding on its objectives 
and mapping the general direction it shall take is the theme of 
this section, The tacties of questioning, the art of listening, the 
Precautions to be observed in the many details of the inter- 
View are treated elsewhere. At present our attention rests on 
the need for control of an interview by formulation of its specific 
aims, and on the aids which an interviewer can command in 
Order to gain this control. í 

Nowhere is systematic planning more valuable than in the 
Interview for helping a person in the choice of a career. Too often 
Precious time is dissipated on irrelevancies, and crucial issues 
Overlooked, unless the counselor has formulated some good pro- 
gram of topics, and follows it fairly systematically. . 

Such are the reasons which led us to prepare a set of Aids to 
the Vocational Interview, consisting of an eight-page pamphlet 
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called Record Form A for Adults, together with a four-page 
Manual of Instructions? It is obviously not a substitute for the 
counselor’s personal appraisal of his client and his problem, but 
an aid toward making that appraisal more correct, more compre- 
hensive, and more helpful to the client, on whom full responsi- 
bility for decisions must always rest. 

The Record Form is given to the client or interviewee long 
enough in advance to permit him to put down in black and white 
a good deal of necessary information about himself and about 
the problems around which the interview is to center. 

It was found that these Aids did not eliminate informal dis- 
cussion, but rather encouraged it. An interview can be free and 
spontaneous without being casual or haphazard. £o a check list 
of the main points ensures that vital considerations are not over- 
looked, keeps the interview in the channel where it belongs, and 
reduces the chances of entanglement in the byways of the un- 
planned informal interview. In many other fields also, real free- 
dom in interviewing is achieved through just such constraint as 
is provided by a systematic outline of this kind. 

Briefly, then, to plan an interview in advance is to increase 
the likelihood of making it successful. A well-thought-out pro- 
gram of topics and procedures includes not only a formulation 
of the results aimed at and the main points to be discussed; it 
considers also the approach, and even the materials to be as- 
sembled and the specific preparation to be made by either or both 
participants before the interview. 
~ The principles here illustrated have their obvious application 
in many fields. Employment supervisor, college dean, real-estate 
salesman, psychiatric social worker or factory superintendent 
can economize time and increase effectiveness by taking thought 
and planning interviews systematically. The industrial investi- 
gator in particular needs to organize with care not only the 
questions he wants answered but the entire course of the inter- 

? A revised form of this blank is obtainable from the Psychological Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. In the preparation, tryout, and re- 


vision of the original Aids we had the co-operation of Agnes B. Leahy and 


Paul S. Achilles, then members of the staff of the Personnel Rescarch Fed- 
eration. 
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view. Time and energy invested in such preparation are repaid 
in increased value of returns. 


Having considered the ways in which an important interview 


may be organized and thought out in advance, we now turn to 
the employment office. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


APPLYING FOR A POSITION 


INTERVIEWING an employer about a prospective position and 
interviewing a counselor regarding one’s vocational plans are 
separate but somewhat similar steps along the way toward satis- 
factory occupational adjustment. This chapter deals with the 
interview from the point of view of the applicant in search of 
employment. Thereafter the subject will be approached from the 
standpoint of the employment interviewer. 

To secure employment is sometimes a pressing necessity. To 

secure precisely the right employment—doing work for which one 
is well fitted, work which others esteem, in a congenial atmos- 
phere, in an institution or business which one respects and which 
offers adequate remuneration with relative security and oppor- 
tunity for growth—is one of the valuable achievements of a 
person’s life. 
А Toward such a happy outcome the personal interview із an 
indispensable help. One can enrich his knowledge of occupations 
or professions of which he has read and thought, by interviewing 
people actually engaged in these kinds of work, by getting ac- 
quainted with them and then perhaps actually sharing in their 
activities. By interviewing he can learn what others think about 
the future of the occupation he is most seriously considering, 
and about his own abilities and chances for success in it. He 
бап find out about essential educational preparation and pre- 
liminary experience. Later he can obtain access to information 
about possible employers. And finally, face to face with some 
employment manager, superintendent, or president, he may be 
So fortunate as to secure the coveted connection. 

A person traveling this road of occupational orientation, edu- 
cational preparation, and preliminary try-out may find it a long, 
long traii. Even after the first job in the chosen occupation has 
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been secured, years may pass before an established status has 
been achieved. Between the preparatory and the final phases of 
this vocational adjustment process, the interview for securing 
employment is pivotal. We shall therefore look at the application 
interview from the standpoint of the person in search of a 
position. 

Like most interviews, the application interview is a mutual 
exchange of information, ideas, and impressions. Ordinarily it is 
said that the applicant is being interviewed; but the interchange 
which takes place in the course of this purposeful conversation 
is not all in one direction. The high-school principal engaging 
a teacher of English, the civil engineer hiring a rodman, or the 
mistress, a cook, is both interviewing and being interviewed. 
The employer is selling himself and his organization, as well as 
sizing up the applicant for work. The outcome should be a clearer 
realization on both sides that the applicant does or does not fit 
into the picture so far as opportunities in that organization are 
concerned. If the interview is well conducted, it serves both per- 
sons, whatever the final decision may be. 

The application interview has as its main purpose, then, to 
help you, the applicant, in answering these questions: Am I the 
kind of person whose services are needed here? Am I able to do 
well what is expected? Should I fit in? Shall I be liked? Shall I 
find the work congenial, the opportunities appropriate to my 
abilities and training, the remuneration satisfactory, the prospects 
favorable? Am I fully aware of the disadvantages and diffi- 
culties of the post? Is it probable that if I am engaged, both 
I and my employer will find the association advantageous and 
satisfying? 

Either before or immediately following the interview you may 
be asked to fill out an application form. Since the facts called 
for should be stated accurately and succinctly, it is well to have 
freshly in mind precise dates of previous employment, street 
addresses, and the like. 

Better yet, come prepared with a typewritten statement giving 
your personal history record, including name, address, and tele- 
phone number; date and place of birth; height and weight; 
racial stock; religious preference; health; schooling; special train- 
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ing; employment record; and references. Be explicit. If you are 
married, state how many children. If you are to marry soon, do 
not hesitate to say so. If you graduated from high school, tell 
where and in what year, so that your rate of progress through 
school may be correctly estimated at a glance. If you specialized 
in college or in night school, say to what extent as well as in 
what branches. If you earned your way, tell how. If you won 
honors in scholarship, or in outside activities, mention what they 
were. If you have any handicaps of health or physique, be frank 
about them. Be equally specific in mentioning your avocations or 
hobbies, for they are indicative of your interests and abilities. 
When you list previous employments, beginning with the most 
recent one, give for each not merely the years but the dates of 
entering and of leaving, together with your employer’s name and 
his status in the organization where you worked; your salary; 
the title of the position; and most important of all, the duties. 
The name of a position does not always identify the sorts of 
work actually performed; so for each post you have held, be 
Sure to answer the question: “Just what did you do?” Tell also 
in a word the real reason for leaving. It is well to furnish two or 
three references ; but before mentioning anyone’s name be sure 
that you have his consent. This is a courtesy too often neglected. 
A small photograph or snapshot attached to your document helps 
to recall you instantly at any future time. 

Such a personal history record is of real help to an employ- 
ment interviewer and he appreciates having it. 

The university senior or alumnus in search of employment 
has sometimes found it advisable to prepare a booklet describing 
his experience and education, a booklet which includes the per- 
Sonal data mentioned above, not in outline or catalogue form, 
but embedded in an interpretation of the person’s experience and 
the courses he has pursued, appraised from the point of view of 
the kind of work in which he proposes now to engage. This plan 
has two advantages: It overcomes a criticism frequently ex- 
Pressed by prospective employers that when young people leave 
School or college they are just expecting to get a job and have 
not thought; out what kind of work they are best qualified for or 
Would be happiest in doing; and it makes the student in his 
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senior year think seriously about the employment question and 
may lead him to a desirable self-analysis to ascertain for what 
kind of work he is best adapted. Such a booklet, well prepared, 
is a good introduction to the interviewer and has proved to in- 
crease considerably the likelihood of securing a position. 

What a man has actually accomplished in the past is by all 
odds the best index of what he will be able to achieve in the 
future. So a sample of your work, a drawing, a report embodying 
the results of your own inquiries, an article you have published, 
or some other good product of your mind or skill will be of inter- 
est to the employer and will supply another useful point of de- 
parture for the interview. 

Employment interviewers ordinarily make mental notes during 
the conversation, which they record on the application form im- 
mediately afterward. Some make use of a check list of traits or & 
rating sheet. One such form, used in connection with the employ- 
ing of professional and technical workers, provides a graphic 
scale for recording impressions and space for remarks about each 
of the following points: 


1. How does his appearance impress you, especially his facial expres- 
sion, physique, carriage, and neatness? 

2. How responsive is he toward the interviewer? 

3. How intelligent and mentally alert do you think he is? 

4. Does he appear to have good health? 

5. Has he an analytical mind? Does he get to the root of matters 
quickly ? 

6. Is he frank and straightforward? What impression does he give you 
as to his character and integrity? 

7. How well informed is he in his field of specialization? 

8. Does he give evidence of initiative? Does he originate ideas? 

9. Has he a good command of language? Does he speak good English? 

0. Is he decisive? Does he know his own mind? 

1. Does he understand the significance of our project and the social 
philosophy behind it? 

12. Is he in sympathy with our objectives? 

Then in summary the interviewer jots down his answers to these 

questions: What are the applicant’s outstanding strong points? 

His most apparent weaknesses? General opinion of his charac- 

teristics and possibilities for development? For what-nosition OT 

kind of work does he seem best adapted? 
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These are samples of questions which an employer may have 
in the back of his mind while talking with an applicant. Let him 
draw you out in his own way. It is not for you to dominate the 
situation. He may concentrate on the position and your qualifi- 
cations for it; or he may want to talk with you about sport, or 
general business conditions, or college days, or common acquaint- 
ances. It may be that he has already satisfied himself as to your 
training and ability, and is concerned mainly to be certain about 
your personality, as he calls it, and more specifically about the 
likelihood that you will fit in congenially with the group of peo- 
ple with whom you would be associated. Or he may be trying to 
decide in which one of several possible places in his organization 
you would be most likely to fit. 

The interviewer may prefer to let you lead the conversation. 
If so, you will have a chance, first, to tell him a little more about 
yourself and those aspects of your experience which particularly 
qualify you for the position. Then you may ask him some real 
questions about the work to be done, the policies of the organi- 
zation, and the opportunities ahead. 

In preparing for the application interview so that you can tell 
your own story most informingly and concisely, and ask the most 
pointed and sensible questions of the prospective employer, two 
kinds of preliminary inquiry are advisable: self-appraisal, and 
study of information about the employer and his organization. 
The first principle of salesmanship is to know your goods; the 
second, to know your market. Therefore, anyone undertaking to 
sell his most valuable asset, his services, naturally begins to plan 
his campaign by making an accurate inventory of his own experi- 
ence and qualifications. What have you accomplished? What 
things have you done best? What activities have given you the 
most satisfaction? List them. Work, studies, and hobbies should 
all be reviewed. The indications of your special abilities should 
be marshaled. With equal frankness, your limitations should also 

е canvassed and recorded, so that you can say with assurance, 
"I can do this and that particular kind of work better than others 
and here are the evidences of my ability. I am not so strong in 
these other regards and I do not propose to compete now with 
those who excel in them.” 
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When you interview an employer you will find him interested 
to learn not only what sort of person you are, but more par- 
ticularly, just what you can do for him. Come prepared to play 
up those kinds of work which you have reason to believe he needs 
to have done and which you have good evidence that you can do 
well. “Mr. Employer, I feel certain that I can build a strong sales 
force for you in this territory because out in Toledo when I was 
assistant to the branch manager of the Universal Car Corpora- 
tion, he let me select and supervise five new men, and four of the 
five made good.” Or, “Mr. Robinson, I can type your letters im- 
maculately. This personal history record I copied myself in eleven 
and a half minutes, without using the eraser more than twice.” 
Or, “I like to compile bibliographies in the library and make ab- 
stracts such as you require. To be sure, I haven’t done very much 
abstracting in industrial chemistry, but I have studied the sub- 
ject in engineering school and here is one of the reports I pre- 
pared in a related field, which shows how I digest references to 
technical literature.” Or, “Mr. School Superintendent, I believe I 
can teach mathematics in your high school and also coach the de- 
bating teams. Here is my scholarship record and some statements 
from my teachers. And as to debating, I was usually the member 
of the team who planned the strategy and distributed the points 
to the different speakers. I could also lead the high school or- 
chestra in a pinch. I paid my way partly by running a student 
dance orchestra.” The necessity for being explicit in defining 
and describing your occupational assets cannot be too strongly 
stressed. 

To chart for yourself your special abilities and the concrete 
evidences of what you have to offer helps in deciding for what 
kind of a position to apply; it also gives you the right sort of 
self-assurance when you talk with the employment interviewer. 
This is of the utmost importance. If you are uncertain of your- 
self or vague as to just which of the things he needs to have done 
you can do well, how can you expect the employer to take & 
chance? 

The applicant who has not prepared for the interview in some 
such way is in danger of spoiling his chances by giving a wrong 
impression of himself. Paradoxically, he runs the risk of appear- 
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ing overconfident, or even conceited. This may be fatal. College 
placement officers and representatives of employment agencies 
with wide experience in placing men have frequently found that 
an employer who has rejected an apparently suitable applicant 
gives one or both of these reasons for the unfavorable decision: 
“He seemed to think pretty well of himself,” and “He couldn’t 
tell me exactly why he felt so sure he could fill this place.” 

Conceit is a cloak for a deep-seated sense of inferiority. A 
cocksure manner, a way of talking which suggests extreme self- 
confidence and esteem, a readiness to tackle anything, is usually 
an indication of the very opposite. It springs from a feeling of 
inadequacy for which the applicant is unconsciously overcom- 
pensating. The quiet, modest self-assurance bred of certain 
knowledge of what you actually can and cannot do, will never 
be mistaken for arrogance or conceit. Cultivate it, by analyzing 
your own strength and your limitations, in detail. 

In making a self-appraisal, do not hesitate to interview & 
friend or a former employer who is willing to tell you frankly 
how other persons regard you and what they consider to be 
your real excellence, your distinctive achievements. If you find 
yourself in disagreement with his analysis, inquire of others who 
know you intimately. Then if your ideas and theirs do not coin- 
cide, ask yourself, “Just what things do I do or omit to do which 
give people this wrong impression of me and of my capacities?” 
Such interviews are illuminating. They will help you to think 
quite objectively about yourself and about the kind of work for 
Which you would do well to apply. 

Interviews to clarify your ideas regarding the services you 
have to sell resemble the vocational counseling interviews de- 
scribed in another chapter, during which you make a systematic 
inventory of your personal assets and liabilities in relation to 
your problem of choosing an occupation for which to prepare. 
Either type of interview helps to pave the way for later encoun- 
ters with prospective employers. 

“Just why do you want to work for us?” is a question often 
put by an interviewer. It is a reasonable question; and yet em- 
Ployers say that only rarely does the applicant have ready a 
really discriminating reply. One lad blurted out, “But I must 
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get a job somewhere!” He had not learned much about the firm 
jn advance of the interview. A well-prepared applicant has al- 
ready equipped himself with information regarding the institu- 
tion or business with which he is proposing to make an alliance. 
How does it differ from other apparently similar concerns? Is it 
financially stable, prospering? At what rate has it been growing 
or declining? How is its product or service regarded by its users? 
How are new workers inducted and trained? What kind of 
morale pervades its personnel? What are its policies, its ideals? 
Are the employees proud of their connection? Do they respect 
the management or are they suspicious? Is there much labor 
turnover? Has the organization already in its employ so many 
able people that the chances for advancement are negligible? 1 
Facts like these, obtainable in libraries and from other authori- 
tative sources rather than from casual gossip, will help in ex- 
plaining to an employer why the position is sought! They also 
help to define in your own mind the services you have to offer 
which should be of more value here than in any other similar 
enterprise. Preliminary exploration and analysis of financial, 
statistical and other sources of information about the concern— 
its status, its product, its market, its earnings, its history, its 
policies, its officers—have helped many an applicant to talk in- 

1Tllustrative of the use of library resources, the following cases are 
quoted from Appendix II of How to Get a Job During a Depression 
(2). 

Case 624—Graduate chemical engineer, aged 29, paint specialist. Re- 
search at the Public Library revealed one large and two small paint man- 
ufacturers whose net earnings had increased. The names of the companies’ 
officers were noted and all of their individual business connections and 
personal data observed. A complete résumé was made of each of the com- 
panies’ business operations. The executive vice-president of the large com- 
pany and the presidents of the two small companies were telephoned and 
appointments made for the man to sell himself to a job. References used 
in obtaining the desired information in this case included: All financial 
services of Standard Statistics, Poor's and Moody's; Chemical Engineering 
Catalog, Thomas’ Directory, Poors Register of Directors, Who's Who in 
America, Who’s Who in Engineering, and Directory of American Biography- 

Case 213—Machinist, tool and die maker, aged 38. Ten years’ experience 
with automobile manufacturers in Detroit. Placed with manufacturing 
plant making automobile parts. References used: Financial sections 0 
New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, Standard Corporation 
Reports and Standard Statistics News Service. 
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telligently and to the point during the interview. Knowing pre- 
cisely why this is a good place to work, one can portray with 
more conviction his own special fitness. 

In books for persons about to apply for a position, many ob- 
vious suggestions have been offered regarding appearance—shoes 
shined, nails cleaned, hair trimmed, clothes pressed, inconspicu- 
ous tie, collar that really fits. Graham (2) even argues as a result 
of an experiment, that a young man’s chances are improved 
after he removes his little mustache! Of course clothes do make 
a difference—to the interviewee as well as to the interviewer. 
Was it not Emerson who remarked that the consciousness of 
being well dressed confers a sense of well-being which religion 
itself is powerless to bestow? But the hour just before the inter- 
view is scarcely the time to be concerned about matters of ap- 
pearance. If a college girl applying for an office position is going 
to be ill at ease without her gum, the time to become a non-user 
is long before the application. The customary injunction to look 
your interviewer squarely in the eye should not be necessary, 
because your ordinary conversations are of the frank spontaneous 
sort in which you watch the eyes of your vis-à-vis as a matter of 
course. Simple, correct English usage cannot be conjured up for 
the occasion; it should be your usual way of speech. So, too, 
When appropriate clothes and scrupulous neatness are habitual, 
your thoughts before and during the interview can be concen- 
trated, not on yourself, but on the subject matter to be discussed 
and the interests of the person whom you are to see. To be nat- 
ural and free from self-consciousness merely means to forget 
yourself in your subject. 

The application interview is after all only a step toward em- 
ployment. A medical examination may be required; or a battery 
of employment tests. The interviewer, if he has been favorably 
Impressed, may still wish to inquire further, to see other appli- 
cants, to confer with his associates. But the applicant who has 
Prepared for the interview in the way here indicated, by making 
an inventory of his abilities, canvassing his assets, analyzing the 
employer’s needs, and marshaling the evidences of his special fit- 
Dess for a particular position, and then has done full justice to 

is case by answering fully and frankly the questions of the em- 
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ployer without any appeal to his sympathies but only to his best 
judgment, may rest assured that whatever the outcome, it will 
probably be in the common interest. The interchange of facts 
and impressions which is the interview will be truly informing to 
interviewer and interviewee alike. 

In this chapter, practical suggestions with respect to the ap- 
plication interview have been offered to persons in quest of em- 
ployment. They will find these suggestions pertinent, not only 
when planning to face a prospective employer, but also when 
preparing to register at a public employment office, a commer- 
cial agency, an educational placement bureau, or the local board 
of a national selective service system. Some registrants know 
definitely what they are able to do and what they want most to 
undertake. They have at the tip of the tongue, if not already in 
writing, the essential facts about their schooling and experience. 
These are the registrants whom an interviewer can most readily 
classify correctly within the limited time at his disposal. What 
more natural than that he should tend to give them priority when 
suitable openings are found for applicants whose qualifications 
are similar to theirs? 

The matching of one’s personal fitness with the needs of a 
particular employer takes place during the application inter- 
view. But the broader problem of fitness, not for a particular 
job but for a certain profession or occupation, is much more 
complicated and needs to be approached from many angles, sys- 
tematically. This is the purpose of the vocational counseling in- 
terview, which has been considered in a previous chapter from 
the points of view of both counselor and client. Next we shall 
visit some industries and stores in order to learn about the ap- 
plication interview as employers see it. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


MANAGEMENT in business and industry makes extensive use of 
the interview in a variety of situations. Not only personnel 
specialists, but all supervisors and executives do a great deal of 
interviewing. They do so in order to keep informed of conditions 
and relations, to know their men, to instruct and stimulate them, 
and so, through personal contacts, to forward the continuing 
process of occupational adjustment of those supervised. The aim 
of the interview in industry is not merely to select and place in- 
dividual workers in the right jobs, but also to increase their earn- 
ing power and their satisfactions in the work they do. So, while 
it is natural to think first of the personal interview in connection 
with employment practice, it is widely used for functions other 
than hiring but which are intimately related to the employment 
process. There is the interview for job analysis; the interview for 
follow-up and adjustment of persons placed; the interview for in- 
struction; the employment relations interview for fact finding with 
reference to attitudes and working conditions; and the exit inter- 
view which takes place when the employee leaves or is dismissed. 
The job-analysis, follow-up and exit interviews use much the 
same methods as the employment interview, and contribute their 
findings to its intelligent use. 

The employment interview exemplifies three distinct functions 
to which attention has already been drawn: securing information, 
giving information, and establishing a friendly relationship. The 
interview is, first of all, a means of obtaining from the applicant 
the facts about his experience and qualifications on which selec- 
tion and placement are based. It serves, in the second place, to 
give him a picture of the position he is to fill and of the firm with 
which he will be connected, disadvantages and exactions as well 
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as opportunities being fairly presented. The third function is to 
make a friend of the applicant, whether he is hired or not. The 
interviewer needs to keep all three of these functions in mind 
when reviewing his methods and techniques. | 

In actual practice these functions are often only imperfectly 
performed. An overworked interviewer may have too little time. 
in which to get from the applicant the necessary information on 
which to base a sound judgment as to his suitability, to describe 
the work well enough to enable him to decide whether he really 
wants it, and to leave him with a well-founded impression of the 
interviewer's purpose to be genuinely helpful. Brandenburg (4) 
visited twenty-one employment offices, and then described the 
best and the worst interviews. One of them ended in two minutes 
and forty-five seconds, even though the applicant had come ten 
miles and had waited two and a half hours. 

Some of the practical considerations which place limits on the 
procedures to be followed in the employment interview are not 
always appreciated. Often the interview must be extremely brief— 
one to five minutes in length. Such are the interviews with appli- 
cants for specific jobs, whether they are routine office positions, 
unskilled labor, assembly work, machine tending, or employment 
Ìn a skilled trade. Many selling positions also are filled after rel- 
atively short interviews. A longer time is usually taken in con- 
Sidering candidates for supervisory, executive, engineering, or 
other technical positions, or for trade or technical apprentice- 
Ships where ability to learn and to develop as well as to do the 
Work immediately in hand has to be predicted. When applicant, 
or employer is in doubt as to which of two or more opportunities 
best suits the candidate’s abilities and interests, the interview is 
necessarily longer than when the only point to consider is his suit- 
ability for one particular opening. 

During periods of expansion of the labor force, the employ- 
Ment interviewer has to work rapidly and to organize his inter- 
Viewing with a view to maximum accomplishment within the 
time available. Such conditions prevailed, for example, in the 

earny works of the Western Electric Company in 1929, when 
the number of employees rose from about 12,400 to 20,400. To 
Provide for this growth, and also to take care of labor turnover, 
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which is necessarily high during periods of rapid expansion, 
about 22,000 employees were hired. These were selected from 
among 176,000 applicants. The number added to the payroll com- 
pared with the number who applied was in the ratio of 1 to 8. 

There were ten interviewers. The most experienced and capable 
of these were entrusted with the preliminary interviewing which 
precedes the filling out of the application blank. These first inter- 
views were necessarily very brief—one minute or less—especially 
when held during the hours from eight to eleven in the forenoon 
while the rows of benches in the waiting room of the employment 
office were particularly crowded. By means of this preliminary 
interview, roughly 40 per cent of the applicants were selected for 
further consideration, the others being weeded out because of ob- 
vious unsuitability or because there were at the time no openings 
in the special field of work in which they were interested. 

Only after the preliminary interview was an application blank 
given to the candidate. At this time an appointment was made 
for further interview after the form calling for full personal his- 
tory data had been filled out. During the stress of rush hours, 
many of these appointments had to be deferred until the after- 
noon. 

The time devoted to the main interview varied greatly. The 
average was about five minutes, during which the information on 
the application form was reviewed and any significant omissions 
supplied. The interviewer also explained, when necessary, the na- 
ture of the job, the rate of pay, and other facts essential to а 
decision. After doubtful points had been cleared up, the inter- 
viewer noted his comments and conclusions on the application 
form. If the applicant was tentatively accepted, the next step in 
the case of many of the candidates was a visit to the office of 
the vocational service, for aptitude testing. To administer the 
employment tests required from fifteen to forty minutes, depend- 
ing on the type of work for which the candidate was being con- 
sidered. 

With the results of these examinations before him the inter- 
viewer talked again with the candidate, sometimes raising 4 
question as to the desirability of placement 4 ina kind of work 
different from that originally intended. j 
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After a definite decision regarding initial placement had been 
reached, the applicant was next taken to the medical department 
for physical examination. This examination occasionally led to 
rejection, or to conditional acceptance with the proviso that 
minor health defects be corrected or that employment be limited 
to specified types of work. 

One other step in the procedure involved a visit of the appli- 
cant to the department where he was to work, in order to give 
him a chance to meet his prospective supervisor and to see the 
working conditions. While it was within the province of the su- 
pervisor to reject the candidate at this time if his impression was 
an unfavorable one, only in rare instances was this done. 

In all cases of unfavorable report by either supervisor or med- 
ical department, the interviewer once more discussed the situa- 
tion with the candidate to determine whether there might not be 
work elsewhere in the plant which he could do, or to suggest some 
other possible solution of the problem presented. If, as was most 
frequently the case, the interviewer’s judgment was confirmed by 
the supervisor and the medical officer, the applicant was given 
his employee's manual, pass, and instructions to report for work. 

If the reader imagines that the process here described is unique 
or far from representative of what transpires in well-manned em- 
Ployment departments, let him visit other large firms; for ex- 
ample, R. H. Macy and Company in New York. This same year 
the employment office at Macy’s, as it happens, also interviewed 
176,000 applicants. Of this number, about 13,000 were employed, 
Toughly one out of thirteen of those who applied. Confronted by 
Such a task, the employment department naturally had to make 
Short, shrift of many obviously unsuitable candidates, interview- 
Ing them briefly at the rail and selecting for serious consideration 
only about a third of those who sought employment. About one 
Minute on the average was devoted to this preliminary inter- 
View, The time available for the second interview was five or six 
Minutes, 

. The following year, to secure more time for the employment 
Interview without adding to the staff of the department, an in- 
quiry was nndertaken to discover which of the interviewers were 
Particularly keen and accurate in their first impressions. A study 
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was made of the work of all the interviewers, and of the relation- 
ship between their initial estimate of applicants and the later 
success of the employees chosen. Interviewers selected in this way 
were then given special training for the exacting duty of making 
the first rough selection among the candidates. A booth now pro- 
vided privacy for the preliminary interview. The time allotted to 
jt was from one and a half to three minutes. In this time a better 
sifting of the applicants was made and a smaller proportion of 
them chosen for further examination, so more time was available 
to devote to the employment interview proper—the office inter- 
view, as it is called. Here those applicants who are seriously con- 
sidered for employment now receive a searching interview from 
20 to 25 minutes in length. In cases of rejection, however, the 
examination is often of much shorter duration. From 20 to 65 
minutes, depending on the type of position for which the appli- 
cant is being considered, is ordinarily devoted to employment 
tests, although a few require as long as an hour and a half, but 
50 per cent of the cases used less than 40 minutes. The medical 
examination takes six minutes on the average. 

The benefits of increased emphasis on the preliminary inter- 
view were striking. By painstaking selection in these interviews 
it was necessary to give office interviews to only 35,057 appli- 
cants in order to secure the 11,380 new employees required to 
maintain the same-sized working force. The number of appli- 
cants given psychological examinations during that year was 
14,500. : 

Another type of interview at Macy's deals with those em- 
ployees who are referred for transfer or promotion, or who are 
maladjustments or problem cases. When transfer of an employee 
to an executive position is under consideration, the interview 
sometimes lasts as long as three hours. When it is a matter of 
personality adjustment about 30 minutes is usually devoted to 
each interview. 

A Chicago factory with 30,000 employees devotes five minutes 
on the average to each employment interview; but during emer- 
gency periods of expansion this time has been shortened to three 
minutes. In interviewing candidates for supervisory 2nd execu- 
live positions, a much longer period of time is customary, partly 
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because the informing and motivating as well as the fact-finding 
functions of the interview are more obviously necessary. The 
most desirable candidates have to be wooed and won as well as 
chosen. 

It must not be forgotten, then, that a vast proportion of em- 
ployment interviews are necessarily short. No satisfactory ap- 
praisal of the candidate is possible in so brief a period if the 
interviewer does not have before him full details of the inter- 
viewee’s experience and personal history as recorded on a well- 
devised application blank. Also, the jnterviewer needs to be thor- 
oughly familiar with each of the several jobs for which he is 
hiring; there is scarcely time for him to stop and refresh his 
memory by referring to his file of job specifications, much less to 
visit the department to see for himself the nature and require- 
ments of the job. The interviews have to be crisp and to the 
Point, as only an interviewer can make them who knows inti- 
mately the different sorts of work for which he is hiring, and 
who has mastered the techniques of drawing out from the appli- 
cant the salient information about his real qualifications. 

Smaller firms cannot always maintain as complete an equip- 
ment for their employment work as do large offices, but they 
must somehow or other take most of the different steps here 
Sonsidered essential. If no standardized employment tests are 
Used, they must fall back on the traditional unstandardized test 
of Seeing what the applicant can actually do on the job. In the 
absence of a medical examiner, the employment interviewer and 
the foreman or supervisor must be alert to note defects of 
Strength or health which may disqualify an applicant for cer- 
tain exacting employments. And if no thorough job analyses 

ave been made as bases for personnel specifications, much of 
the responsibility for selection has to be carried by the superin- 
tendent, or foreman who knows most thoroughly the demands of 
the Several positions to be filled. In any event, it is essential to 

ear in mind the total process of selection and placement within 
Which the employment interview finds its setting. 

Of the three functions of the employment interview, that, of 
Securing correct information from the candidate is the one which 

as received most attention and study. It is necessary to obtain 
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not only items of the applicant’s personal history but also data 
regarding his abilities, interests, and personality traits which may 
predict his success. The value of maintaining good records of em- 
ployee accomplishments and of statistically analyzing the ac- 
cumulated experience, in order to find out just which items of 
information obtainable by interview are really significant indi- 
cators of success on the job in question, has been well illustrated 
by Kenagy and Yoakum in their book, The Selection and Train- 
ing of Salesmen (7). The measurable criteria of success in dif- 
ferent kinds of work, and the ways of using such data to ascer- 
tain how much weight is to be given to the different items of 
fact regarding an applicant, are outlined in Bingham and Freyd’s 
Procedures in Employment Psychology (8). 

The practice of sorting applicants by means of a preliminary 
interview is common, as we have seen. Many employers, partic- 
ularly of salesmen, make an earlier sifting based on letters of 
application. Only those not eliminated by this rough sieve are 
asked to fill out a comprehensive application blank or personal 
history sheet. The information here recorded then serves as à 
point of departure for the main interview. Although the inter- 
viewer may not open the conversation by pointed questions 
about personal history, the record frequently gives him a lead; 
and often one aim of the interview is to check over and supple- 
ment the information already recorded by the applicant. In this 
connection, the application form serves as a reminder or check 
list of essential items to be considered. 

The value of the application blank as used in employment of- 
fices varies partly with the nature of the information sought. The 
worth-whileness of each item depends partly on the possibility 
of obtaining it accurately, partly on the closeness of its corre- 
lation with success in the position to be filled. Time is wasted in 
considering information not definitely known to be related to 
suecess in the particular job. It should be remembered that some 
items on the blank are included not because they have any con- 
nection with probable success, but because they are required for 
other purposes as matters of record. Seldom does a man's place 
of birth, for instance, indicate his probable success. 

Extensive statistieal investigations have been made to deter- 
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mine the predictive significance of different items of personal his- 
tory commonly appearing on employment blanks. The most no- 
table of these aimed to discover the relationship of certain items 
to success in selling life insurance. It was found, for instance, 
that applicants were more likely to be successful if at the time 
of hiring they had an age of approximately 35 to 40 years, had 
two or more dependents, had membership in social organizations 
or clubs, carried life insurance, and already had experience in 
selling life insurance. Kurtz (8) describes excellent methods and 
results of selecting salesmen by personal history items. Stead, 
Shartle, and Associates (12) report that such personal data, to- 
gether with certain interest and personality items, are among 
the valid predictors of success in department store selling. 

Some years ago, one of the authors made a statistical study of 
success and failure of women employed on a well-paid machine- 
tending job which required strength, stolidity, indifference to 
noise, and coolness under conditions of surprise when as often 
happened, something went wrong with the machine. Forty-three 
Per cent of the 228 employees studied were successful in the sense 
that they had the ability and the willingness to continue at this 
work for at least six months. But marked differences in this re- 
Spect were found to be associated with differences of racial stock 
ag inferred from data on the application blank. Under the con- 

lüons prevailing in that community, girls of native American 
stock (those whose fathers were born in this country) did not 
nearly so often succeed in this particular work as those whose 
Parentage was Austrian, German, Scandinavian, Czecho-Slovak, 
or Polish. Those of Italian parentage, and the English, Irish, and 
Scotch, were between these extremes, as shown in Table 2. The 
employment interviewers had in a general way been aware of 

€se differences, but were surprised to find them so marked. 
They have since been extremely cautious about placing an Amer- 
ican girl on that particular job unless all the other considera- 
tions such as good physique, stolidity of temperament, lack of 
Schooling beyond the sixth grade, and stability of previous 
employment in a somewhat similar situation combine to indicate 
Probable success in her particular case. It must not be inferred 
that these data provide evidence of racial differences as such. 
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TABLE 2 


SHOWING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AN ITEM ON THE APPLICATION BLANK. 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES, From DIFFERENT RACIAL GROUPS, 
Wuo PROVED SUCCESSFUL IN A CERTAIN MACHINE-TENDING JOB. 


Racial Groups Number Per cent 

employed successful 
I. Austrian, German, Scandinavian............. 22 63 
II. Czecho-Slovak and Polish................... 136 50 
SHIVER LA Tit T RETE E жни» 14 43 
IV. English, Irish, and 8софеһ................... 19 26 
VATE GAEDE а зела y eto de Pa Re Eus s 31 19 
Слот YI ec e eil cd e dite SIS 6 33 

aaa) ee Же 
ROG МЮ БАИР seris eia ЛЕР КИИНИН ТЕЕ meis 228 43 


Rather they reflect differences in socio-economic status and 
cultural backgrounds characteristic of the samplings of these 
various racial groups who at the time were seeking factory em- 
ployment in this community. This same study brought to atten- 
tion the previously unsuspected fact that exceptionally keen eye- 
sight was much more frequently found among those who made 
the highest earnings on this particular machine-tending job. It 
illustrates the value of quantitative studies, in acquainting the 
interviewer with the relative significance of items to be consid- 
ered in selecting and placing employees where they will be most 
productive and contented. 

One source of unreliability in the interview lies in giving con- 
sideration to so-called facts which are supposed to have been se- 
cured with accuracy but which really cannot be obtained at all. 
Burtt (5) has pointed to a number of factors which contribute 
to this unreliability. He observes, first, a proneness to make un- 
warranted inferences from personal appearance and physiog- 
nomy. If the interviewer has, for instance, had an unpleasant 
experience with some person with a long nose or red hair, he. 
may more or less unconsciously develop a tendency to impute 
the same unpleasant characteristics to an applicant with similar 
features. Most persons unwittingly make some such-generaliza- 
tions which influence judgments about people they observe. To 
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be sure, these generalizations may occasionally be correct, but 
it is impossible to ascertain whether or not this is so without re- 
course to statistical methods. The interviewer, therefore, should 
guard against judgments based on his personal opinions, unless 
he actually knows that his predilections have statistical foun- 
dation. 

The frequent assumption that habits are general rather than 
specific is a second factor making for unreliability of the inter- 
view. It is often assumed that a habit formed in one field with 

* reference to one kind of situation will operate equally in other 
fields. A common supposition is that the applicant wHo is neat 
in dress will likewise be neat in work, or that a person who talks 
rapidly and seems very much alive will also be a rapid worker, 
or that one with awkward physical posture will be inaccurate 
and clumsy in manual work. As a matter of fact, habits are not 
usually generalized to this extent, but are more frequently spe- 
cific in character. 

The applicant’s nervousness is a third factor which Burtt 
Mentions as sometimes contributing to the unreliability of the 
interview. Many a candidate, in the excitement of what is for 
him a crucial situation, behaves in a distinctly unusual way. He 
18 not really himself. 

Yet the applicant's reactions are often symptoms of certain 
habit; patterns which make him fit or unfit for the particular 
Position for which he is being considered. Even after allowance 
18 made for the strain on the applicant, a candidate who shows 
excessive nervousness is not suitable for certain vocations. Per- 
Sonal appearance is important where success is affected by the 
impression made on other people. Neither men nor women feel 
Confident in buying clothing from а salesperson who is not well 
‘dressed. The public does not seek the window where they are 
Waited on by a man with disfigured face or dirty fingernails. 
The interviewer gives attention to physiognomy for the purpose, 

ot of reading character, but of deciding how the applicant’s ap- 
Pearance will impress the people with whom he is to deal. 

Some experiments in interviewing have undertaken to measure 
the reliability of judgments based on personal interviews. There 

ave been practical tests, for instance, of the ability of sales 
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managers to interview applicants for selling positions. One of the 
earliest of these was reported by Scott, Bingham, and Whip- 
ple (10) in 1916. Because this pioneer study gave clear-cut and 
somewhat startling results, the essential parts are here repro- 
duced. 

The interviewers included twenty sales managers and three in- 
vestigators of problems in selecting salesmen. The men inter- 
viewed were real applicants, some of whom were to be employed. 

Each applicant had been given the following instructions: 


In Room A is a merchant who is to be regarded as a “buyer.” You 
are to enter Room A, introduce yourself to Merchant A, and try to 
sell him some kind of merchandise. You will spend five minutes with 
Mr. A, then pass on to Room B and repeat your selling talk to Mer- 
chant B. You will keep this up until you have called on all the “buyers.” 

You may sell any line of merchandise. The following are examples: 
automobiles, breakfast food, clothing, fountain pens, life insurance, of- 
fice supplies, real estate, rubber goods, sporting goods, tobacco, type- 
writers, etc. 

You may make the same talk to each “buyer.” If you decide to sell 
an automobile, then you may assume that each of the merchants is ап 
automobile dealer. If you decide to sell a breakfast food, then assume 
that each “buyer” is a grocer, etc. 

, Present your merchandise for five minutes in such a way that the 
buyer" will actually want to purchase your line. Sell as you would if 
the "buyer" were a real prospect. 

Prepare your line of talk in advance! 


A summary of the verbal instructions given the interviewers 
is as follows: 


Each of you twenty-three gentlemen is to be assigned to a room on 
this floor of the hotel. You are responsible for what happens in that 
room. Each of the twenty-four applicants will call on you for five 
minutes. You are to assume that you alone stand between the appli- 
cant and the payroll of the company. Give each applicant a grade 80 
the company will know which man you recommend as best, or second 
best, etc. If, after you have interviewed them all, you still desire & 
further conference with any or all of the applicants, you will find them 
waiting in Room 1336. The applicants have all prepared a sales talk or 
sales demonstration; but if you so dictate, the sales talk will not be 
given you, but you may pursue any method which you believe will en- 
able you to judge wisely of the probable efficiency of the applicants. 


Table 3 presents the judgments of the twenty-three interview- 
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ers on each of the twenty-four applicants. The capital letters are 
code symbols for the names of the applicants; the small letters 
stand for the names of the interviewers. The figures in the body 
of the table indicate the rank order of the applicants. Thus ap- 
plicant “A” was judged by interviewer “a” to be the thirteenth 
best of the group of twenty-four; he was judged to be the best 
of the group by interviewers “1” and “u.” The last column indi- 
cates the extreme range of rankings received by each applicant. 
Applicant “A” was judged to be the best and also the twenty- 
second best of the group. The next to the last column gives the 
consensus of opinion of the twenty-three interviewers. The two- 
place figures at the bottom of the table express the agreement of 
each interviewer with the consensus of opinion of all the inter- 
viewers. Thus the agreement of interviewer “c” with the consen- 
sus is expressed as .70. This is the correlation between the rank- 
ings assigned by the individual interviewer and the rankings by 
the consensus of the twenty-three. 

A study of this table reveals not merely a wide range of opin- 
ion regarding almost every applicant; it shows that in spite of 
these variations there was a fairly definite agreement among а 
majority of the interviewers on many of the applicants. 

Another fact that stands out is that successful sales managers 
differ widely in their ability to judge men in a brief personal in- 
terview. The range of correspondence with the consensus runs 
from .55 to .85. In earlier tests of a similar sort, sales managers 
were found whose judgment of applicants went as low as .14, in- 
dicating practically no similarity to the consensus of judgments 
of executives whose ratings of the applicants were taken as ex- 
pressive of the standard of the firm. 

The important practical question, then, is how to improve the 
reliability of the interview for employment. The first step is to 
distinguish what can be learned by interview from what cannot 
be obtained in this way. Charters (6) has stated some of the 
facts which the interviewer can and cannot determine. He can 
form opinions on the appearance and manners of the prospect, 
his likableness, his attitude toward the organization’s kind of 
work, his outside interests and hobbies, his forcefulness, his 
brightness in conversation, and any disagreeable mannerisms. He 
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cannot, however, tell how dependable, honest, persistent, or loyal 
a person is. Traits which do not actually function or enter spe- 
cifically into the behavior of the interviewee during the inter- 
view cannot be judged with any accuracy. In other words, the 
interviewer can get useful impressions of only a limited range of 
personality traits; namely, those traits which are significant in 
80 far as people are impressed by them. 

Rating scales and similar devices have been used with more or 
less success to increase the dependability of judgments based on 
employment interviews. The aid obtained from these scales de- 
Pends first of all on whether the traits considered are such as 
can be rated or judged at all in an interview. It also depends on 
the way the particular rating scale is constructed, and on the 
Intelligence and skill with which it is used. At its worst, the rat- 
ing scale may become a substitute for good judgment, and by its 
Superficial appearance of scientific objectivity lead to an erro- 
neous assumption that a personality has been accurately meas- 
ured. At its best, a well-constructed rating scale aids the inter- 
Viewer in focusing his attention on the relevant traits, one by one, 
judging these traits, and in recording his judgments with 
Ereater accuracy and consistency than otherwise would result from 
a general impression. An excellent description of interviewing pro- 
cedures, rating scales, and employment tests, with citations to 
Published researches on these technical subjects, is found in 
Chapters X-XVI of Industrial Psychology by Viteles (16). 

hapters X-XIII of Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing by Bing- 

am (2) have special relevance to employment practice. Occu- 
Pational Counseling Techniques, by Stead, Shartle, and their 
48sociates (12) tells about the methods followed by the Occupa- 
tional Research Program of the United States Employment Serv- 
196 in developing and using standardized oral trade questions, 
tating forms and tests, and in validating these and other predic- 
tors of satisfactory occupational adjustment. | 
he rating scale as an aid to the personal interview in ind 
ТУ has had its ups and downs. It is now commonly recognized 

? be a rough tool rather than an instrument of precision, a de- 
ee to focus attention on essential characteristics and ensure 

er caretul consideration rather than а means of measuring 


indus- 
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with exactness small differences of personality. Casually as- 
sembled scales are worse than useless, leading only to an appear- 
ance of precision which does not exist. On the other hand, a scale 
that has been judiciously constructed and tested is often a gen- 
uine help to the interviewer in making up his mind and in re- 
cording his opinions for future reference. One of the better forms 
is illustrated by the graphic rating scale in use by the Girl Scouts, 
Inc., for rating camp directors, from which one item is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Intelligent procedure in the employment interview obviously 
demands accurate knowledge of the job to be filled. Actual inter- 
viewing for job analysis should constitute an important part of 
the training of the employment interviewer. He should share not 
only in the preparation of hiring specifications but also where 
possible in the job analyses made for the light they throw on 
training, wage setting, or job simplification. 

The Occupational Research Program of the United States Em- 
ployment Service has since 1935 added many valuable resources 
to the equipment available to employment interviewers. Of these 
the new three-volume Dictionary of Occupational Titles (15) is 
a vade mecum. More than a dozen volumes of Job Descriptions* 
supplement this dictionary, covering intensively the occupations 
found in job machine shops, job foundries, the retail trade, the 
construction industry, the laundry industry, the automobile man- 
ufacturing industry, and the cotton textile industry. Each de- 
scription gives a realistic picture of the job in terms of the pre- 
cise operations the worker performs; the material, machinery and 
tools he uses; and the education, experience, and training he 
needs in order to qualify for the job. Ready access to such de- 
scriptions speeds the work of the employing interviewer and also 
increases the likelihood that he can secure from the public em- 
ployment offices those applicants who most closely match the 
specifications. In the Foreword of the Dictionary is an account 
of the methods followed in interviewing and observing workers 
in order to prepare these job analyses and occupational defini- 
tions, a truly monumental task. Such an investment in research 

1United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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is, however, being repaid many fold through the facilitation of 
correct placements in business and industry. 

The follow-up interview and the interview at time of separa- 
tion are of value as supplements to the employment interview. 
They help to reveal the elements of success and of failure in the 
hiring procedure. It is most illuminating to the employment in- 
terviewer when he can have the assignment of interviewing, at 
time of exit, the very man he originally employed. 

The most important function of the exit interview, of course, 
is to learn why the employee is leaving. It is not difficult to draw 
out some form of statement from him, but it is quite a different 
matter to uncover the true cause for his departure. Reasons for 
leaving obtained in a perfunctory exit interview are not at all 
dependable. Often the employee, in order to end the interview as 
quickly as possible, will allege the reason which he believes will 
seem most plausible. Then, too, the real reason is seldom one 
specific thing, and the employee does not want to try to tell 
everything, even if he could. Too often he has good reason to fear 
that he would be misunderstood if he attempted to explain at 
length. Frequently the reason for leaving is an accumulation of 
a number of grievances, focused at a time when the employee 
would rather resign than submit any longer, or when he has ап 
opportunity to leave. On the other hand, the employee often does 
not know or has not clearly formulated his main reason for leav- 
ing. The minor but immediate or precipitating cause, which һе 
gives, is at the moment his obvious reason. One investigator has 
indicated this point clearly. “The fact that he does not complain 
about hours and labor policy and that those very rarely appear 
as the reason for leaving is not, to my mind, that he won't tell 
the exact reason or that hours play a smaller part in his actions 
than earnings and treatment, but treatment is such a personal 
thing that his evaluation of it is vague enough to make it 
merely a hope that things will be better at the next place.”” 

The employee finds it difficult to analyze the total situation; 
if he attempts it, he may even rationalize and accept the most 
conventional ground for leaving. The interviewer therefore must 


2 Personal letter from Anne Bezanson, Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
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sympathetically co-operate with the employee in isolating the 
fundamental reason or reasons. He should remember that the 
employee may commendably be seeking advancement, and may 
not necessarily have any complaint with the plant. The thing 
that is uppermost in the employee’s mind is that there are more 
attractive opportunities elsewhere. He really js trying an adven- 
ture. If so, he cannot formulate his statement more definitely 
than that he dislikes to go but feels that the opportunity is too 
good to ignore. The problem of obtaining his real reason, then, is 
similar to that in other fact-finding interviews, and involves the 
question of the reliability of the interview for such purposes. The 
exit interview has, as we have seen, some difficulties inherent in 
that particular social situation, and so demands specific training, 
tact, skill, and understanding for its successful accomplishment. 

Skill in the vocational counseling interview, too, has come to 
be recognized as a necessary part of the professional equipment 
of employment interviewers. When an applicant learns that the 
Pay or the conditions of work are not what he expected or that 
he is obviously not suited for the position or that the vacancy 
has already been filled, he may have no interest in pursuing the 
Subject further. But he may want to prolong the interview, in the 

Ope of getting a suggestion as to where next to turn in his quest 
for a job. If the interviewer can then be of real assistance by 
taking am interest in the applicant's problem and pointing the 
Way toward openings elsewhere or suggesting a suitable line of 
Vocational training, he builds good will for his firm while doing 
а service to his interviewee. . 

Such counseling is an integral part of the interviewer's re- 
Sbonsibility to his employer and to the public. Indeed, during the 
Years of the great depression, when few new employees could be 

aken on, many prominent banks, stores, and industries followed 

© practice of retaining on their staffs able personnel interview- 
SI Who gave generously of their expert knowledge about occupa- 
"ons and abilities. In good times also it is not uncommon to find 
7^ ап employment department an interviewer who specializes in 
Vocationa] counseling of applicants for whom the firm has no 
r асе, The schools and colleges should, and frequently do, main- 
Эш professionally qualified counselors to advise with their stu- 
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dents and former students regarding training, placement, and 
progress in their careers; but in many a community this burden 
has as a matter of fact been carried more competently by pri- 
vate industry than by the schools. 

The fact is that occupational adjustment of youth and of dis- 
placed older workers is a responsibility too heavy to be carried 
by any one kind of institution. The search for work, for the 
right kind of work, must not be left to the applicants aided by 
the schools alone, or by such assistance as public employment 
services and social agencies can supply. Industry has a vital con- 
tribution to make to the common enterprise. It is a privilege and 
a duty of employment interviewers to counsel, as well as to ques- 
tion and to select for hiring. 

Returning now to the employment office, it is well to remem- 
ber that throughout the employment interview, and in the use of 
all devices for the selection of employees, the task is one of diag- 
nosis. The interviewer looks for symptoms that indicate fitness or 
unfitness for a job. The information he secures from an appli- 
cant helps to fill out the details of a mental picture which he is 
trying to complete. It is a picture which fits the applicant into 
the job, or which rules him out of consideration. Rejection is not 
necessarily because of indications of inability of the applicant to 
do the work, but may be because of his failure to show habit pat- 
terns, temperamental disposition, and mental health and strength, 
which offer a prediction of permanency, responsibility, good 
morale, and ambition. The study of the applicant’s fitness should 
include, as we have seen, a preliminary interview, a psycholog- 
ical examination, a physical examination, and a final interview. 
All aids should be utilized, but the applicant should not be defi- 
nitely engaged until an appraisal based on the complete record 
of findings has been made. 

The ideal interview has been described as a conversation in 
which the applicant is analyzed by getting acquainted with him, 
by talking with him about something in which he is interested. 
The importance of pleasant surroundings has been emphasized. 
But as Weakly (17) states, the advantages of congenial physical 
surroundings are minor as compared with the desired pleasant 
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atmosphere which can be brought about solely by the right per- 
Sonalities of those in charge of the employment office. 

It is essential that the employee begin his new work as a 
friend of the organization, convinced that he has taken the right 
step. He must not, however, be overconvinced. He should have 
a true picture of disadvantages and responsibilities as well as of 
Opportunities, and be allowed to build a picture for himself; if he 
decides that he fits into this picture, he thus sells the job to him- 
Self. Any other attitude on the part of the employment depart- 
ment is unfair to the applicant and leads to disappointment, loss 
of Morale, and increase of separations. A reputation for fair 
dealing and faithfulness to promise is the best asset of an em- 
ployment office. 

. While many writers have described the qualifications of the 
ideal employment interviewer, most of these analyses are in 
terms too vague and general to help either an employment man- 
ager who is selecting an interviewer or an interviewer who wants 
increase his ability. A keen understanding of human nature, 
associated with sympathetic interest in the individual appli- 
cant, seems to be the trait most often mentioned; but a great 
many socially minded and personally effective people are poorly 
equipped for success in an employment office because they lack 
the Decessary intimate familiarity with industrial conditions, first- 
and acquaintance with the local labor market, or detailed knowl- 
edge of the nature of the work to be done and the conditions of 
Successful development in the various positions with reference to 
Which applicants must be appraised. Extremely valuable is the 
background that an interviewer commands if he himself has been 

Worker among the workers. 

For these reasons the first step to be taken by a young man 
et Woman who intends to become a successful employment in- 
terviewer is not to apply for a position in an employment de- 
Partment, but to find a job as laborer, machine operative, sales- 

Ап, or clerk in the firm of his choice; and furthermore to refuse 

Vancement to a minor supervisory post until he has had real 
Xperience of the employee’s work and life. The broader he can 
su? this foundation the better. On it he can later erect 3 

Чара structure of supervisory experience, reading, specia 
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study, and close observation of the actual processes of industrial 
management, and finally bring to the employment interviewer’s 
booth a soundness of judgment not to be gained in schools alone. 

We have seen that the purpose of the employment interview 
is occupational adjustment, chiefly through selection and place- 
ment, and subsequently through follow-up and through replace- 
ment by transfer or promotion. It includes, first of all, an ap- 
praisal of abilities, work interests, and possibilities of growth, in 
relation to the requirements of the varied opportunities which 
the industrial situation offers. And here is its main contribution 
to our general study of the interview. It is the matching of job 
analysis and man analysis. Its successful accomplishment is in 
the joint interest of employee and employer. 

So, too, the industrial relations interview is designed to throw 
light on matters of joint concern. It aims to ascertain employees’ 
attitudes toward company policies and their satisfaction ог 
dissatisfaction with working conditions, including management 
practices and supervisory relationships. The principles which 
govern successful employment interviewing are equally applic- 
able to the fact-finding interview for improving industrial re- 
lations, with one outstanding difference: the interviewer in the 
employment office is by the very nature of the situation assured 
of the worker’s readiness to co-operate, while the industrial re- 
lations investigator has often to win this co-operation and es- 
tablish his position with the interviewee. He must then build up 
the employee's readiness to tell the facts, his willingness to talk 
frankly and sincerely. Here, as we shall see in Chapter X, the 
interviewer’s indispensable resources are an attitude of genuine 
sincerity and a substantial knowledge of the conditions and the 
field he is inquiring about, without which he is likely to be mis- 
led and to fall short of deserving the confidence essential to а 
successful interview. 

But first let us make an excursion into the realm of govern- 
ment employment practice. We shall see that civil service agen- 
cies, continually striving to make their oral examinations at once 
discriminating and fair, have systematized their training of in- 
terviewers and experimented with new ways of evaluating the 
evidence they secure. | 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


ORAL EXAMINING IN CIVIL SERVICE 
AGENCIES 


WHEN an employment interview takes on the somewhat formal 
aspect of an oral examination, the interviewer’s problems are 
not simplified. They are multiplied. To supply a thread through 
the maze of these problems is the aim of this chapter. It pictures 
the unique functions of the oral examination and its place among 
the other instruments of personnel selection. Procedures followed 
in planning and conducting oral tests are then described. The 
spotlight is turned on the difficulties of making certain that such 
examinations are helpful both to the applicant and to the em- 
ploying agency. Studies and experiments which have resolved 
some of these difficulties are summarized. Ways of training oral 
examiners in the performance of their exacting duties receive 
special emphasis; for here is an area in which distinct contribu- 
tions to personnel management have recently been made. 

The personnel agencies of government shoulder a heavy task 
of recruitment and selection. They must find and choose upward 
of a hundred thousand men and women a year for positions in 
the federal service (11), while state and local governments ab- 
sorb an even larger supply. The openings range from the most 
routine clerical and labor classifications all the way to the highly 
technical, professional, and administrative. Applicants for ap- 
pointment in some of these categories—postal clerk, family vis- 
itor, or junior typist, for instance—may be greatly in excess of 
the number of anticipated vacancies; on the other hand, a re- 
cruiting agency may have to spend several months in search of 
one fully qualified expert—such as a chief psychiatrist for а 
great municipal hospital—who can be persuaded to file an ap- 
plication. 

Throughout the process of recruitment and selection, the per- 
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sonal interview should, and frequently does, serve identically the 
same purposes as in industrial employment. But the principle of 
open competition—one of the foundation stones of public policy 
within the civil service—introduces complications which set the 
competitive oral examination somewhat apart from the ordinary 
employment interview. Applications must be received from all 
eligible citizens who may wish to be considered; and the selec- 
tive process must be conducted in a manner obviously fair to 
all. Safeguards against charges of bias, favoritism, or political 
influence are imperative. The procedures followed in sifting ap- 
plicants and arranging lists of eligibles in order of merit must be 
so adequate and sound that they will command public confi- 
dence and, if necessary, stand the scrutiny of judicial review in 
the event of appeal. 

In adapting the personal interview to meet these requirements 
of public policy, civil service administrators have had to think 
deeply about the problems involved and have carried forward 
experiments which shed light on the whole subject of employ- 
ment interviewing. Practical suggestions extracted from their 
hard-won experience are pertinent not only within the civil serv- 
ice but in the fields of industry, education, and social work as 
Well.i 

The oral examination is ordinarily but one among several in- 
Struments used in ascertaining the relative merits of applicants. 
First, the recorded facts with respect to their schooling, occupa- 
tional experience, and personal history are carefully weighed and 
Tated. Then when necessary a written examination is given to 
Measure their knowledge of the special field and their compe- 
tence in dealing with its problems. Skills and proficiencies may 
be measured by standardized tests of performance; while tests 
of intelligence are frequently applied in order to measure their 
alertness, mental adaptability, and capacity to learn. Those who 
Surmount these hurdles may be given a physical test or a medical 
examination, after which a character investigation explores their 


*Some parts of this chapter are condensed from other publications of the 


Present writer (Bingham, 3, 4) and from passages in the manuscript 
of a forthcoming volume on Oral Examinations prepared for the Civil 


Service Asscmbly by a committee on which he served under the chair- 
™Manship of Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. (10). 
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reputations and their records for integrity and dependability. For 
numerous routine jobs, and for more responsible posts, which do 
not call for special ability with people, the experience ratings, 
written examinations, and performance tests usually serve ade- 
quately to ascertain the qualifications of the applicants. But for 
those classes of positions which demand a high order of ability to 
deal personally with subordinates, associates, or public, an oral 
test is regarded as an indispensable step in the competitive 
process. The responsible representatives of an employer or а 
qualifying agency want an opportunity to see the candidate in 
action, to observe how he conducts himself during the give-and- 
take of a personal conference, and to question him in such à 
way as to draw out reliable indications of fitness which may not 
have been fully disclosed by other forms of test. That is the 
purpose of the oral examination. 

The proper place and scope of the oral examination can, per- 
haps, best be appreciated after bringing freshly to mind four 
crucial questions which any employer would like to have an- 
swered before he makes a selection among the applicants for 8 
position. Regarding each candidate he asks, *How well can he 
do the work, now?" Next, he wants to know about the appli- 
cant’s aptitudes and educability. He asks, “How readily сап 
he learn new duties and make progress in his occupation?” In 
other words, he wants first the facts as to the candidate’s 
present abilities, and then as to his capacities or potentialities for 
growth. Information regarding past achievements in school and 
on the job, together with scores on standardized tests and writ- 
ten examinations, furnish answers to these two questions. 

But this is not all. The employer wants to know whether the 
candidate will do the work. What is his attitude toward it? Many 
an able employee has chosen to devote his best ingenuity and 
industry to activities unconnected with his job. He may be 
highly competent, but lazy or indifferent. He may have demon- 
strated that he can turn out an enormous quantity of accurate 
work under pressure, and still be habitually inaccurate and 
dilatory. His attitudes, interests, temperament, and traits of 
character, then, are factors of relative fitness quite as important 
as are his abilities and capacities. It is necessary ‘to find out 
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not only what he can do, but also what he does do. His charac- 
teristic tendencies and ways of behavior are in question. What 
is the likelihood that he will do satisfactorily the job he is able 
to do? Here again, the evidence from past experience is weighty. 

A fourth question remains to be raised even after the first 
three have been answered to the employer's satisfaction. It is 
this: “Will the candidate fit into the organization?" Every enter- 
prise, every office, every gang of workers, every public com- 
mission is a social system. The effectiveness with which its basic 
Purpose is carried forward depends in no small part on the ability 
of its chief and his associates to maintain social equilibrium 
Within the organization, and also within larger systems of social 
relationships, with publie, customers, or co-operating agencies 
Q, 12). A worker, a supervisor, an administrative aide, or a 
Chemist who irritates his associates, annoys his superiors, or 
Otherwise fails to win acceptance as an integral collaborating 
Unit in his organization may seriously hamper the enterprise 
even though he completes the specific duties of his position with 
Conspicuous ability. No wonder that employers make every ef- 
ort to learn the answer to this fourth question: “Will the candi- 
date fit in?” 

Evidence regarding a candidate’s patterns of conduct, his 
dominant motives, his attitudes, and his social adaptability as- 
ate then, an importance comparable with evidence regarding 
фе knowledge and training. These attitudes and behavior pat- 

Ts are not usually disclosed in a written examination, nor are 

SY reflected in a merely quantitative record of experience. 

erefore, civil service agencies have increasingly turned to the 
oral examination for answers to the third and fourth of the 

asic questions regarding an applicant’s qualifications. Indeed, 

Most, examiners agree that for testing essential factors of per- 

“onal suitability, no other technique can entirely take the place 
е oral test. 

Ih the qualitative evaluation of the 1 

9, the oral examination provides an effective approach, Ex- 
miners have long recognized that “exposure” to education and 
time “Occupied” in relevant employment are not conclusive Be 

ences of competence any more than of personality. They wan 


candidate’s experience, 
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to know what traits and abilities needed on the job each candi- 
date possesses—acquired, they care not how, from the sum total of 
his experience of life. Qualifications such as ability to gain co- 
operation or to accomplish objectives in the face of opposition 
may be the product of personality and experience. The oral 
examination can be so planned and conducted as to draw out 
verifiable evidence of demonstrated qualifications such as these. 
It is now systematically employed in some jurisdictions to sup- 
plement preliminary ratings of the candidates’ records of edu- 
cation and experience, serving in this way the same function as 
the industrial employment interview during which the questioner 
checks over the applicant’s personal history as entered on the 
application form and asks searching questions about his experi- 
ence and training.” 

Evidences obtainable during an oral examination are of two 
sorts. First are the verifiable statements of fact, similar in nature 
to the testimony drawn from a witness in court. Detailed an- 
swers to questions regarding the candidate’s accomplishments 
and training, for instance, provide this kind of evidence of his 
qualifications and fitness. In addition, the examiners observe his 
behavior during the conference. They see at first hand what kind 
of impression he makes on others. They note his poise or ex- 
cessive nervousness; his forcefulness of expression; the modest 
self-assurance or the braggadocio with which he recounts his ex- 
periences; his alertness or obtuseness in grasping the point of 
a question and discussing it intelligently; and his command of 
language, particularly the fluency and flavor of his oral as con- 
trasted with his written vocabulary. They test his ability to 
talk to the point instead of wandering volubly, 
others with his competence and good judgment ге 
of importance within his special field. Here, too, 
his poise, his emotional stability or his nervousn 
gether with the convincingness and impressiven 


and to impress 
garding matters 
his self-control, 
ess are seen, to- 
ess of his bear- 


2 The California State Personnel Board, for example, instructs the mem- 
bers of its Qualification Appraisal Boards to affor 


etai concerning his quali 


ew York City and US. 
in classes of positions. 
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ing, and similar characteristics observable under the conditions of 
an interview. These behavioristic data, trivial though many of 
them may be, nevertheless weigh in the examiners’ scales along 
with the testimony regarding verifiable facts which their ques- 
tions elicit. 

All these evidences cumulatively shape the examiners’ concep- 
tion of the candidate as a person and of his suitability for em- 
ployment in the kind of work for which he is applying. The de- 
tails of the observations which contribute to this conception are 
frequently difficult if not impossible to describe. Who but a 
consummate artist with words can record with precision the par- 
ticular gestures, postures, or inflections which generate in the 
observer a conviction of the interviewee’s forcefulness, for ex- 
ample? The conference should, nevertheless, leave the examiners 
with well-founded convictions as to the way in which the appli- 
cant impresses those with whom he comes in contact? In so doing, 
it makes a definite contribution to the selective process. 

The possibilities and limitations of the competitive inter- 
view are illustrated in the following brief account of a vast pro- 
gram of oral examinations which was carried through in the spring 
of 1938 by the Employment Board for the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance. 

There were 60,000 applicants for 5,000 positions, some of them 
clerical. The largest number of openings, however, was as social 
investigator, or “visitor” so called, the duties being to establish 
and maintain intimate contact with needy families and to dis- 
pense public relief funds to these families judiciously, in con- 
formity with established policies and regulations. In order to 
carry these responsibilities to the satisfaction of clients, tax- 


3 To quote from a letter by А. W. Kornhauser: "The elements which 
enter into our estimate of a given quality are indefinitely varied and nu- 
merous. There is an enormous range of functionally equivalent indicators 
of given traits and abilities. Significant comparison of candidates is not 
feasible by a simple direct comparison of the specific evidence, but should 
be feasible with respect to the traits inferred from the varied fragments of 
evidence. If we place the emphasis on trying to satisfy legal requirements 
for review, I fear we shall merely induce interviewers to record elaborate 
observations which serve as convenient excuses for their ratings—and worse, 
We may cause the interviewers to shy away from some of their conclusions 
Concerning a candidate simply because they are unable to conveniently 
Specify items of evidence which led to the final evaluation.” 
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payers, and public authorities, visitors obviously needed cer- 
tain abilities and personal traits in addition to those measured 
by marks in written tests. Success in supervisory and administra- 
tive positions likewise is conditioned partly by personal factors, 
some of which it was deemed necessary to evaluate by means 
of oral examinations. 

Well-constructed written tests eliminated all but about 11,000 
of the applicants for the administrative, supervisory, and public- 
contact positions. Each of these applicants was then brought 
before one of many boards of oral examiners for rating on traits 
observable during interview and deemed to be of value in the 
position for which he was a candidate. Each examiner recorded 
also an over-all rating on the candidate’s “personal fitness for 
the position.” These ratings were based, not upon extended ac- 
quaintance or upon casual observation, but on such evidences as 
‘could be brought to light during an informal conference of 
20 to 45 minutes with each candidate. 

The 800 examiners had been selected for their knowledge of 
employment practice, or of social work, or of conditions in the 
locality, as well as for general competence and political disin- 
terestedness. The three or five members of each board were in- 
structed in the nature and purposes of the examination and in 
the responsibilities of the position in question. They also re- 
hearsed the procedures to be followed. Practice interviews and 
rating of pseudo-candidates preceded examination of actual 
candidates. 

The graphic rating forms used with candidates for major ad- 
ministrative positions called for ratings on ten traits: speaking 
voice; appearance; command of language; poise, bearing, and 
tact; presentation of ideas; freedom from bias; ability to plan 
and organize; ability to direct and supervise; ability to interpret 
the organization to the community; and finally, personal fitness 
for the position. The forms used in rating candidates for positions 
as visitor listed eight traits: voice; appearance; language; alert- 
ness; ability to present ideas; poise, bearing, and tact; judg- 
ment; and personal fitness. Each trait was defined as succinctly 
as possible in a brief paragraph. . 

The rating sheets were similar in form to the one repro- 
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duced in Figs. 4 and 5. Some were hand-scored ; 31,000 of them 
were fed to an International Test Scoring Machine—the first time 
this equipment had been adapted to the purpose of computing 
and combining graphic ratings. The machine electrically reads 
the rating recorded on each scale, measures its numerical value, 
multiplies this value by its predetermined weighting, and aver- 
ages the separate trait ratings all in a moment, with inaccuracies 
of less than 1 per cent. 

Detailed analyses of the data regarding certain of these ratings 
point toward several conclusions or hypotheses which should be 
kept in mind and tested thoroughly in subsequent studies of 
interviewers’ ratings: 

1. As to reliability: under conditions such as prevailed in 
these oral examinations, the ratings given to a candidate by the 
Several members of an interviewing board do not differ greatly. 
Seldom is there a rating on any trait which diverges more than’ 
one-fifth of the scale length from the average of the ratings on 
that trait given to that candidate by the other examiners. In 
the samples studied, the average deviation from the consensus 
is about one-ninth of the scale. 

2. There is, however, plenty of evidence of independence of 
judgment on the part of the interviewers. They do not slavishly 
follow the judgment of a leader or of the majority. 

3. Examiners differ in susceptibility to halo. Thanks to the 
brief but effective precautions taken when the interviewers were 
being introduced to their duties, not many of them yielded to 
the impulse to rate a candidate high in all traits, or average, or 
OW. There were, however, a few instances in which an inter- 
Viewer rated a candidate a trifle lower than the consensus on 
every trait, and rated some other candidate higher than the 
Consensus on nearly every trait, indicating halo in judgments 
Carefully and conscientiously recorded (4). 

4. Examiners differ in the fineness of the discriminations they 
try to make. The ratings given by one interviewer on a specified 
trait may be distributed fairly normally over the scale, while 
the ratings of another interviewer may be grouped into two or 
three modes, one tall mode ordinarily being near the middle 
Of the scale and another midway between the middle and the 
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upper limit, with little use of intermediate values, showing that 
sharp discrimination has not been exercised and that there should 
be more instruction and practice in the use of the rating form. 

5. Examiners differ in their ability to estimate different kinds 
of traits. 

6. Examiners differ in the range of the values they employ, 
some of them tending to distribute ratings over only a small 
part of the scale so that their marks automatically carry little 
weight if averaged with ratings of examiners who use a wide 
range of values. 

7. A majority of the examiners tend to use a relatively re- 
stricted range of values on the scales for "voice," "appearance," 
and "command of language," while judgments on more im- 
portant and highly complex traits such as "ability to plan and 
organize" and "ability to interpret an organization to the com- 
munity" are spread over a much wider range, giving these judg- 
ments greater weight when ratings on all the traits are averaged. 

8. There is, surprisingly, closer agreement among interviewers 
in their ratings on these latter, more complicated traits than on 
the former, more obvious ones. If closeness of agreement among 
raters be taken as a measure of relative objectivity, then judg- 
ments regarding a candidate's "appearance" are less objective 
than judgments as to his "ability to plan and organize." Prob- 
ably the wider average deviations from the consensus when 
"appearance" is being rated are traceable in part to greater dif- 
ferences among the interviewers in their tastes and standards as 
to satisfactory appearance, and in part to the fact that they give 
relatively little time and thought to the rating of a trait which 
seems easy to evaluate and not of great importance. Whatever 
the explanation, there is no doubt that judgments on "voice," 
“appearance,” and “command of language" were more subjec- 
tive—in the sense that agreement among the interviewers was less 
close—than when traits farther down the list were appraised. 
The traits most reliably rated were "ability to plan and or- 
ganize," “presentation of ideas," and “personal fitness for the 
position." ; 

9. There was a marked tendency for examiners to rate nearly 
all candidates above the middle of the scale on the less signifieant 
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traits—“voice,” .“appearance” and “command of language"— 
and to mark all but the ablest of them at or below the middle of 
the scale on other traits. This tendency is partly due to the way 
the descriptive phrases are distributed along the different scales; 
but it is also true that interviewers tended to be particularly 
cautious and conservative when rating those traits which were 
deemed most necessary for efficient performance of the duties 
of the position. 

10. As to the passing mark, the members of each examining 
board were clearly able to arrive at a common standard. On the 
final crucial judgment regarding personal suitability, they almost 
invariably were in agreement as to whether a candidate should 
or should not be endorsed. 

11. Unfortunately there is no guarantee that the passing stand- 
ards adopted by different boards examining candidates for 
similar positions are identical. How to ensure that such boards 
start from the same bench marks and maintain the same stand- 
ards of excellence is no easy nut to crack. 

12. Use of a graphic rating form for recording judgments pre- 
sented few difficulties. To be sure, many interviewers at first 
expressed preference for numerical ratings, but only rarely was 
an examiner found who had difficulty in learning how to record 
his judgments by placing check marks on graphic scales. 

18. As to internal weightings, it was thought advisable to 
find out what differences in final rank order among the candi- 
dates would result from assignment of different weights to the 
Separate traits. Civil service authorities had suggested several 
alternative ways of weighting. Other schemes were proposed by 
social work administrators, personnel executives, and psycholo- 
gists. At one extreme was a weighting method which ignored en- 
tirely the over-all judgment, on the ground that it only duplicated 
the specific ratings. At the other extreme were schemes which 
gave to this item a weight equal to the sum of all the other 
Tatings combined. As a matter of fact, each of these proposed 
Methods of internal weighting gave almost the same rank order 
аз the others. The only shifts in position were instances in which 
candidates were nearly tied, the differences between their ratings 
being too small to have statistical significance. To understand 
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how this could be possible, it must be borne in mind that each 
single rating on any trait represents a judgment upon the can- 
didate’s suitability. While the interviewer’s attention shifts from 
one trait to another, candidate and job remain the same. There- 
fore, significant positive correlations between ratings on traits 
felt to be essential to success in the position are to be expected. 
When such correlations are at all close, weightings assigned to 
the separate traits have little effect on the final rank-order 
positions of the candidates. 

14. These oral examinations tested abilities other than—or ad- 
ditional to—those measured by the written examinations; for, 
while most of the candidates in the lowest 10 per cent of those 
who passed the written test also ranked low in the oral test, this 
close correspondence did not hold above that point.* 

The question as to what particular traits interviewers should be 
called upon to rate is of secondary importance, although the 
traits should be obviously relevant to the responsibilities of the 
position. The list should not be a long one. It should, of course, 
include only traits observable during interview. To call for 
ratings on characteristics like personal courage, or common 
honesty in money matters is asking the impossible. Evidence 
regarding such traits—if they are needed on the job in question— 
should be sought during the character investigation, not during 
the usual oral examination. 

Why not—it may be asked—abandon all ratings of specific 
traits and simply ask examiners to express a single judgment, 
namely, as to the personal suitability of the candidate for the 
position? A sufficient answer is, that this crucially important 
judgment is more likely to be correct if made after the rater’s 
attention has been focused successively on several of the can- 
didate’s specific traits. Even though the ratings on these traits 
are subsequently ignored and only the ratings on “personal suit- 
ability for the position” taken into account, the over-all judg- 
ments are probably more discriminating and dependable when 

* For instance, in a sample consisting of 148 candidates for the position 
of junior visitor, the coefficient of correlation between oral ratings and 
written examination marks was only + .15 + 05; in a sample of 67 candi- 


dates for visitor it was negative, — .08 = 08; and in a smaple of 80 can- 
didates for senior visitor it was + 20 = 07, 
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recorded by interviewers who have framed their questions and 
made their observations in such a way as to be able to report 
specific trait ratings also. А 

The experience of the Employment Board for the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance was a revelation to hundreds of ex- 
aminers, convincing them of the possibility of carrying through 
an enterprise of this character without injecting questions as to 
political affiliations of the candidates. Incidentally, while getting 
acquainted with the duties of the positions for which examina- 
tions were to be held and while questioning the applicants, 
many an interviewer had his eyes opened to the nature and aims 
of public relief and gained a vivid appreciation of ways in which 
he could help to speed its efficient administration in his own 
community. 

The board succeeded in commandeering, without remunera- 
tion, the services of a large number of able persons willing to 
devote time as examiners to a task which they recognized as a 
real service to the commonwealth. They were chosen for intelli- 
gence and ability as well as for conscientiousness and freedom 
from suspicion of political entanglements. If the rating of can- 
didates is to be judicious, discriminating, and fair, it is necessary 
to secure the services of such examiners, at once competent and 
disinterested. 

Next in importance is the training of these interviewers. Ade- 
quate preliminary training took more time than has ordinarily 
been provided by administrators of oral examinations. Hours 
rather than minutes are required in which to make certain that 
purposes, processes, and techniques are thoroughly grasped. This 
can scarcely be assured without providing opportunity for pre- 
liminary practice in the conduct of such examinations. Rehearsal 
of interviewers during or following a period of preparatory in- 
struction increases the facility with which the examinations are 
carried out and unquestionably heightens the reliability of the 
ratings reported. Indeed, the attention or lack of attention given 
to training the interviewers affects the final outcome far more 
than does the particular system adopted for rating traits and 
Tecording judgments. The following chapter takes up the ques- 
tion as to how this necessary training can best be undertaken. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ORAL EXAMINING Concluded: THE TRAINING 
OF INTERVIEWERS AND FIELD 
INVESTIGATORS 


AN EXAMINER without previous experience in interviewing appli- 
cants for a position in the civil service may have been chosen 
because of his expert familiarity with the field of work for 
which the candidates are applying. Nevertheless, in preparing 
him to take part in an oral examination, an indispensable step 
is to make certain that he and all the members of the examining 
board understand precisely the nature of the position for which 
the applicants are being interviewed. Sometimes a review of 
the published announcement of the examination is enough. More 
frequently it is advisable to describe in greater detail the work 
of the position, the specific duties to be performed, and the con- 
ditions under which the work is to be done. Such a description 
is commonly reduced to writing and given to the interviewers 
in advance of the examination; but it should be reviewed and 
enlarged upon when the members of the board meet for final in- 
structions. Only after all the members have freshly in mind 
the duties and responsibilities of the position should attention 
turn to the next point: the qualifications deemed necessary in 
order to perform those duties satisfactorily. 

The interviewers need to be reminded that not all these quali- 
fications, desirable or necessary though they be, can be depend- 
ably ascertained during the course of an oral examination. Some 
of them are measured with greater precision by a written ex- 
amination, by independent appraisal of the applicant’s experi- 
ence record, or by, a subsequent character investigation. It is 
therefore essential to describe to the inexperienced examiner 
the successive steps in the total process of recruitment and 
selection, so that he will appreciate the unique function of the 
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oral test as one step in this process and be prepared to con- 
centrate attention on those evidences of fitness which can best 
be secured during the brief time available for personal inter- 
view. The methods followed by the agency in combining the 
data from the different examinations in order to establish the 
rank order of the candidates on an eligible list need not be 
elaborated in detail; but the instructor should be prepared to 
answer any questions about these procedures. 

Instruction is most likely to be adequate if it is based in 
part on a manual which states the philosophy underlying the 
merit system and describes the aims, policies, and procedures of 
the examining agency. This manual includes an exposition of the 
meaning of standards and specifications, together with a descrip- 
tion of the personal characteristics, traits, abilities, or other 
factors to be appraised and the nature of the kinds of evidence, 
adducible during interview, which may properly be considered as 
indicators of the degree to which the candidates possess these 
characteristics. Sample questions and topics of discussion which 
have proved their suitability as means of drawing out such evi- 
dences are listed; also, suggestions as to how to escape the pitfalls 
of improper questioning and irrelevant discussion. Such a manual 
supplies a background against which to depict the nature and 
duties of the position for which an examination is to be held, 
the qualifications sought, and the factors to be assessed. 

The specific factors, traits, or characteristics to be observed 
and rated need to be discussed with the members of the board. 
It is not enough to name these factors: appearance, tact, past 
demonstration of initiative, ability to co-operate, convincing- 
ness, personal suitability, or the like. Each factor should have 
been succinctly defined in advance, so that agreement may be 
assured as to what is to be rated, the kinds of evidence to be 
sought, and the standards of excellence required. 

It is necessary to emphasize that these characteristics are to 
be appraised not as abstract entities, but as factors in the total 
fitness of the person for undertaking the work of the particular 
position. Thus “ingenuity” among competitors for appointment 
as detectives or as field investigators is a trait with little re- 
semblance to the “ingenuity” desired in an office manager, à 
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construction engineer, or a hospital superintendent. At no time 
during the training of the interviewer and his service as an 
examiner should he be permitted to forget that he is helping to 
ascertain the relative abilities of competitors for appointment 
to certain specific posts. 

It is next in order to discuss with the interviewers the kinds of 
evidence to be sought and observed. Sample questions and topics 
for discussion with the applicant may be reviewed. Improper 
questions which might elicit information about the candidates’ 
political affiliations, race, or religious preferences may be men- 
tioned; also the desirability of keeping the interview informal 
and spontaneous while nevertheless making certain that before 
it has ended sufficient evidence has been elicited on which to 
base a rating on each trait or factor to be appraised. 

The interviewer may again be reminded that the examination 
will be subject to review if a competitor chooses to appeal. 
Hence, the necessity that each rating be based, so far as practi- 
cable, upon reviewable evidence—objective evidence elicited dur- 
ing the course of the examination, evidence clearly relevant to 
the question of the competitor’s suitability for appointment, 
not immaterial to this question, and sufficient to furnish a re- 
liable basis of comparison between the competitors. 

The distinction between evidence and inference cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Indeed, опе of the most difficult points to 
make clear to interviewers is this difference between the eliciting 
of evidence and the evaluation of this evidence. There is an 
inveterate tendency to telescope these processes. They are sharply 
distinguished in courts of law, which have striven throughout the 
centuries to formulate equitable rules governing admissibility 


1See Ordway and O'Brien (9). This analysis of the problem, with de- 
scription of a tested procedure for securing in an oral examination objective 


evidence which may be independently evaluated, has an immediate use in 
the training of interviewers to appreciate the intricacies of their task and 
it. Those who are responsible 


to follow sound procedures in performing 1 
for planning oral examinations and for training interviewers will find here 
а method of questioning definitely designed to draw out pertinent, objec- 
tive, reliable evidence regarding factors of performance (what the candi- 

ate has actually done, and what he actually does during the interview) 
Which can then be evaluated as objective evidence regarding the kind 
and quality of performance to be expected on the job. 
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of evidence. Oral examiners are not bound by these legal rules. 
Moreover, the interviewer is at once questioner, judge, and jury. 
But he should recognize that he exercises these distinct functions. 
The correctness of decisions depends partly on his skill in se- 
curing evidence, partly on his ability to sift the pertinent and 
significant from the irrelevant and trivial, and partly on his 
wisdom in evaluating all the evidence as indicative of relative 
fitness for the work to be done by the appointee. Separation of 
the functions of gathering evidence and evaluating evidence is 
ilustrated in the employee rating procedures followed by the 
Civil Service Commissions of the City of New York, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and a number of other jurisdictions. See Ordway 
and Laffan (8). Practice in recognizing pertinent evidence is an 
essential part of the interviewer's training. No less essential is 
practice in evaluating its significance. 

Interviewers are helped to achieve closer agreement and 
greater reliability in their judgments by drill in distinguishing 
between objective fact and subjective impression. Also, when 
evaluating the evidence, they should be reminded that we all are 
subject to personal bias of one sort or another. We must learn 
io recognize and discount any personal prejudices or prefer- 
ences—for or against fat men, or Jews, or platinum blondes, 
or labor sympathizers—which otherwise te 
praisals of the evidence presented. 

Next it is appropriate for the instructor to review the ways 
prescribed for recording examiners’ ratings and to answer ques- 
tions about the graphic rating form or the numerical scale to 
be used in expressing quantitatively the judgments of the ex- 
aminers as to the competitors’ qualifications. A little practice in 
using any such device is certain to provoke several ques- 
tions: "Must the examiners reach agreement as to ‘their rat- 
ings?” “If they are to record their ratings independently, are 
they permitted to compare notes and to discuss with each other 
the evidence, like a jury?” “Is it permissible to revise one’s 
ratings after several competitors have been interviewed?” “What 
am I to do if I find that the evidence adduced regarding some 
one factor seems to me wholly insufficient? Can the candidate 
then be recalled for further questioning?” “Are we expected te 


nd to vitiate our ap- 
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note, or permitted to take into consideration, any evidences we 
may observe relevant to personal characteristics not specifically 
mentioned on the rating form but which nevertheless might be a 
distinct handicap or an asset to the candidate in his relations 
with subordinates, associates, and public?” To these and similar 
inquiries the instructor or the chairman of the board of ex- 
aminers must be ready with authoritative replies. 

In reaching an agreement regarding standards of comparison, 
the interviewers are certain to raise questions as to the passing 
mark. They want to be told what barely acceptable value of 
each factor may reasonably be expected of a qualified candi- 
date for the position in question. It is no easy matter to identify 
this crucial point on the scale of evaluation—this freezing point 
on the thermometer, as it were—for each trait. Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, the examiners are told that 60 is passing (or 70, or 
50, or D on a scale of letter grades), and that the examining 
agency defers to the interviewers’ judgment as to the evidence 
which will warrant giving a D or a “passing mark” or a rating 
of “Satisfactory” on each of the several traits to be rated—the 
degree of pulchritude in a receptionist, for instance, which is 
worthy of a rating of 60 on “appearance.” Or “60” is defined 
as “60 per cent.” “Per cent of what?” the interviewer asks. “Do 
you mean an amount of this factor which is lacking in the least 
suitable 60 per cent of the general population? Or the least 
Suitable 60 per cent of the applicants? Or of employees? Or do 
you mean 60 per cent of the amount of this factor found in the 
Perfect 100 per cent person? Or is ‘100’ a rating applicable, not 
to an ideal human being, but to a candidate who resembles the 
most satisfactory employee actually filling this kind of position, 
while ‘60’ means ‘barely acceptable’?” 

The harassed instructor is prone to accept this last way out 
of the dilemma, and forthwith to divert the discussion to less 
Prickly topies. The agency he represents should, however, have 
Made it unnecessary to debate these questions by defining 
clearly in descriptive terms each step on the scales they are asked 
to use; or it should instruct them now to observe and record 
evidence that is subsequently to be evaluated in quantitative 

rms, In any event, there should be discussion and ultimate 
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agreement among the examiners as to the sorts of evidence they 
are prepared to recognize as indicative of (a) barely acceptable 
qualifications, and (b) superb qualifications for this position, 
thus fixing the freezing point and the boiling point on the ther- 
mometer. The surest way to reconcile disagreements is not by 
argument. Instead, some practice interviews, with actual use of 
the rating technique prescribed, serve as powerful solvents of 
misunderstanding with reference to standards of rating. The 
attention of the interviewers is drawn away from abstract con- 
siderations and focused on the actual behavior of persons seen as 
‚ candidates competing for a definite job. 

Preliminary practice in interviewing pseudo-candidates is in- 
deed one of the most natural and rewarding devices for familiariz- 
ing examiners with standard procedures. They gather skill in 
questioning and in noting significant behavior. Inappropriate 
forms of question are brought to their attention. The more im- 
portant observations to be made are impressed upon them. They 
gain confidence in making judgments and in using the prescribed 
method of rating. 

Subsequent to each practice interview there should be a dis- 
cussion of the candidate’s qualifications in the light of facts 
brought out. Superfluous questions are noted; the need for 
further questioning in certain directions becomes obvious; famil- 
iarity with the use of the rating form is achieved. Most important 
of all, standards of comparison are established. When there is 
opportunity to interview at least two pseudo-candidates, one 
of whom would be barely acceptable as an employee and one 
of whom would be a keen competitor for top rank on the eligibility 
list, the examiners are materially helped in clarifying their 
standards of fitness. 

During the discussions which follow these practice interviews 
the examiners may be forewarned of pitfalls most frequently en- 
countered. Attention should be drawn, for example, to the in- 
veterate tendency of some interviewers to let their general im- 
pression of the candidate warp, either favorably or unfavorably, 
their judgment regarding specific traits, Symptoms of this halo 
phenomenon, such as a tendency to rate an obviously unsuitable 
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candidate equally low on all traits, can be largely eradicated 
with practice. 

Similarly, a tendency to make use of only a small part of the 
available scale of values—to bunch the ratings of most of the 
candidates about the average, or close to the passing mark, or 
near the top of the scale—can be corrected by reminding the 
novice that sharper discrimination is desired, and that unless his 
ratings of the several candidates are well distributed along the 
scale of values they will necessarily have little weight when 
averaged with the marks given by other examiners and with 
Standings in the written examination, in finally determining 
the competitors’ relative ranks.? 

Interviewers cannot be too emphatically reminded to keep 
constantly before them the work which an appointee will be 
doing. It is not a candidate’s “appearance in general” or his 
“command of language in all situations” that is being evaluated, 
but rather his “appearance in so far as it will be an asset or a 
liability to him in the work of policeman” (if that is the post 
for which he is being examined) or his “command of language 
needed in the work of a mediator of labor disputes” (if that is 
the position to be filled). This tendency to rate factors in the 
abstract, neglecting their relevance to the particular job to be 
undertaken, is a common fault which yields to correction through 
training. 

Review and discussion of the process and results of the inter- 
view an examiner has completed, with comparison of the methods 
which he and others have used, contribute to his further training. 

The training of the professional examiner, equipped to super- 
vise the work of oral boards, is both broader and more intensive, 
although similar in its aims to the training of novices described 
above. His background must not be narrowly limited to an under- 
standing of those parts of the selective process which take place 
during the interview. He benefits from an opportunity to learn a 
good deal about the many functions performed by the per- 
sonnel agency, ranging all the way from the writing of class 
Specifications to the hearing of appeals, the certifying of eligibles, 


? An illustration of the effect of range of ratings on rank order of candi- 
dates is given by Bingham (3, p. 23). 
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and the follow-up of appointees during and after the probationary 
period. So important is a correct understanding of the functions 
and results of the interview within this total process that his 
training should include provision for him to observe the actual 
operation of each of its phases, and even to take a hand in some 
of them. 

For example, the oral examiner undergoing training sits in at 
staff conferences wrestling with the definition of basic qualifica- 
tions for positions to be filled. He is assigned as an observer to 
the rating of experience and educational qualifications, absorbing 
in this way an appreciation of the types of eligibles sought, the 
nature of the openings, and the kinds of past performance deemed 
to be indicative of the qualifications desired. He helps to define 
and to reduce to writing the standards of raüng to be applied in 
forthcoming examinations. He attends conferences between the 
head of the oral examining unit and a representative of the board 
of review handling appeals from oral ratings. The broader his 
experience, the sharper becomes his perspective and the more 
clearly he appreciates the consequences of unskillful interviewing, 
hasty rating, and inadequate recording. At the same time, he is 
supplied with available publications about oral examining and 
with copies of court opinions concerning oral examinations. He 
is not left to absorb these materials unaided, but has oppor- 
tunity, in stated conferences with Superiors and associates, to 
consider and weigh the relevance of these publications to cur- 
rent practices in the agency. 

Such a way of training makes for a thorough understanding 
of the aims and objectives of the oral examining system. It 
creates an esprit de corps indispensable to the administration of 
a program which is necessarily subject to change and which, 
through trial and error, is continually being improved. 

In many respects the training of oral examiners resembles the 
training of interviewers whose duty it is to conduct character 
investigations or to secure information about candidates by con- 
ferring with people in a position to know about them. The pro- 
cedures developed by the United States Civil Service Commission 
for training field examiners are Suggestive of methods worthy of 
consideration by personnel administrators responsible for train- 
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ing interviewers, no matter what their specific assignments are 
to be. 

The duties of these examiners include not only the interview- 
ing of candidates to secure data upon which to base appraisals 
of their personal fitness for the position. Former employers and 
associates must also be interviewed in order to check the cor- 
rectness of data supplied by the applicant and to gather additional 
facts bearing upon his character and suitability for govern- 
ment service. The training has a twofold objective: to increase 
the interviewer’s proficiency (1) in securing necessary factual 
evidence and (2) in writing reports upon which others may base 
independent appraisals of the candidate’s suitability and which 
will stand the scrutiny of critical review. 

A Field Examiner’s Manual of Procedure of 121 pages provides 
explicit instructions and materials for study. The novice’s field 
training begins as an observer of the interviewing done by a 
seasoned investigator who is for the time being his teacher. Then 
he is permitted to take the lead in interviews, his instructor 
accompanying him and when necessary supplementing his in- 
quiries until the trainee is judged to be competent to carry on 
alone. 

Preliminary to any specific assignment the interviewer is given 
& clear picture of the duties, responsibilities, and requirements 
of the position for which the candidate is an applicant; for ex- 
ample, superintendent of a veterans’ hospital, G-man, second- 
class postmaster. He sees why it is necessary to verify with 
special care the evidence relative to certain abilities, charac- 
teristics, and facts of personal history. 

Daily meetings are held in which trainees and experienced in- 
Vestigators consider problems which have arisen. Questions are 
raised; constructive suggestions offered. Reports of interviews 
are read and the candidate rated in the light of the information 
they contain. Sample reports of personal interviews in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Manual are discussed and compared with reports 
recently received, with the result that the trainees acquire skill 
in the preparation of succinct and illuminating reports as well 
as in securing significant data. Practice in rating candidates 
from the evidence contained in reports which other interviewers 
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have prepared impresses the trainee with the necessity of full 
and accurate recording, and helps him to improve his own re- 
ports. Special attention is given to training in the technique of 
dictating a report. 

After some months of experience in the field the interviewer is 
transferred for a few weeks to headquarters, where he has further 
experience in rating candidates from the evidence found in the 
reports of other investigators. This experience tends to improve 
still further his own reports when he subsequently returns to the 
field. Such, in brief, are the procedures followed in training field 
investigators in the federal civil service. 

Included in the training programs for professional interviewers 
in certain agencies is experience in securing from representa- 
tives of the employing bureaus the data with which to prepare 
job descriptions and specifications; in drafting announcements 
of examinations; in scheduling and arranging for these examina- 
tions; and in presiding over oral tests in which they participate. 
They help other members of the staff with their duties, partici- 
pating, for example, in the work of following up the merit 
ratings of employees or in investigating complaints. The more 
systematically this variety of experience is scheduled the more 
promptly the trainee gains the desired background. Some inter- 
viewers then specialize in examinations for a certain field—for 
example, the skilled trades, or the engineering occupations, or the 
professional employments, or the clerical positions, or the super- 
visory and administrative posts. They learn all that they can 


about the duties and requirements of positions in this one field, 
and the reasons for the relative success or 


failure of employees 
in these posts. 


During their apprenticeship every opportunity is seized to en- 
courage the trainees by commending examples of good work— 
tact in questioning, progress in the art of estimating the worth 
of data. They learn to avoid mistakes and to surmount difficul- 
ties by having drawn to their attention the ways in w 
soned interviewers have met similar situations. 

Courses of reading or of advanced academic study in govern- 
ment administration, employment management, vocational psy- 
chology, and related subjects are seldom prescribed, although 
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familiarity with contributions appearing in current books and 
journals is recognized as desirable. Of undoubted worth is par- 
ticipation in meetings of professional associations like the Civil 
Service Assembly, the Society for Personnel Administration, and 
the Personnel Division of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 

A word must be said about the self-training of interviewers. 
Much can be learned from a review of one’s own successes and 
mistakes. After an oral examination or a personal investigation 
has been completed, a short period of reflection brings into per- 
spective those steps of procedure which resulted most satisfac- 
torily and the questions which drew out the most significant 
replies. Errors or omissions also stand out, suggesting trial of a 
different technique. Did the interviewer waste precious time in 
а roundabout attempt to establish desired rapport, or did he get 
off to a prompt start? Did he let the interview get out of hand 
or keep it to the point? Did he cover all essentials? Were the 
facts brought to light sufficient on which to base his ratings? 
What additional questions might well have been asked? 

An appraisal of one’s procedure while the interview is still 
freshly in mind may indicate a need for more thorough prepara- 
tion before the next interview, for a clearer understanding of 
the precise duties of the position, or for advance formulation of 
the wording of key questions. The interviewer may similarly 
take a matter-of-fact attitude toward the ratings he has made 
or the report he has prepared, noting possibilities of improve- 
ment. Such self-scrutiny helps to develop one’s proficiency and 
One’s confidence in his procedures. 

Another avenue of self-development is opened whenever the 
interviewer can take part in research and experiment. Fruitful 
topics of inquiry are legion. To cite a single example, participa- 
tion in a study designed to check on the subsequent progress or 
failure of appointees and to establish definite relationships be- 
tween an objective measure of success on the job and the meas- 
ures of probable success recorded at the time of the oral test 
Cannot fail to improve one’s grasp of the problems confronting 


every interviewer. | 2 
The efficiency of oral examinations is conditioned, аз we have 
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seen, by various factors: the general ability and the disinterest- 
edness of the interviewers selected; their willingness to devote 
ample time to the enterprise; their acquaintance with the nature 
of the position to be filled; their understanding of the requisite 
personal qualifications; their adroitness in drawing out evidence 
as to these qualifications; their wisdom in appraising this evi- 
dence; and their accuracy when making comparisons and re- 
cording judgments. Other factors are the time available for an 
unhurried interview; the promptness with which it gets under 
way; and the revealing character of the questions or topics used. 
Choice of the specific traits to be observed, their definition, their 
scaling, and the forms provided for recording judgments thereon 
may appreciably influence the final outcome. The ratings, more- 
over, require correct clerical transcription and sound statistical 
treatment if they are not to mislead. Of all these factors, un- 
doubtedly the most potent are the choice of examiners and the 
skill with which they are introduced to their responsibilities. 
Oral examinations have been under fire from several quarters. 
Budget makers point to their cost. Applicants for positions have 
alleged that they are unfair; that they are too brief or too desul- 
tory, too general or too technical; and that interviewers are 
prone to be prejudiced or amenable to suggestion from poli- 
ticians. Lawyers and courts of appeal have questioned the ob- 
jectivity of oral ratings. They have hinted broadly that stand- 
ards of excellence existing in the minds of different examiners 
are subjective, variable, and vague, and have also expressed 
doubt as to the objective character of adducible evidence re- 
garding applicants’ traits of personality. Psychologists have 
hammered at weak points in rating scales devised by their asso- 
ciates as well as at schemes developed by civil service examiners 
experienced in comparing the qualifications of applicants, and 
have insisted that some of the characteristics which examiners 
have been asked to appraise cannot be brought clearly into evi- 
dence during a half-hour interview. Statisticians have pointed ' 
toward mathematical errors inherent in procedures commonly 
followed when trait ratings reported by two or more examiners 
are averaged, and when these averages are in tuzn combined 
with written examination marks and with ratings on education 
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and experience in order to establish the rank order on a register 
of eligible applicants. 

It does not follow that oral examinations should be abandoned. 
They are far from perfect, but to omit them would neither lessen 
the number of employees unhappily misplaced nor raise the level 
of average competence. Quite the reverse. Commissioners know 
all too well that personal history data and written examination 
marks do not furnish them with adequate information regarding 
Personal qualifications necessary for success in responsible gov- 
ernmental positions. Whenever duties require ability to deal 
with the public, to supervise and train subordinates, or to co- 
Operate intimately with fellow workers in a group, these per- 
sonal qualifications bulk large among the determiners of relative 
fitness. Somehow they must be appraised with reasonable pre- 
cision, if the registers are to contain the names of the candi- 
dates most likely to do these kinds of work with satisfaction to 
themselves, to their superiors, and to the taxpayers. 

Close attention to each phase of the oral examination problem 
will definitely strengthen the merit system. Organizations of 
Civil service employees now hostile to oral ratings will then be 
lobbying for their extension. Appeals will be infrequent; courts 
will find it easier to sustain examiners against charges of injus- 
tice; and watchdogs of the budget will be less inclined to hamper 
Commissions by blue-penciling requests for sorely needed funds. 


REFERENCES 
See end of previous chapter, p. 126. 


CHAPTER NINE 


INTERVIEWING WORKERS ABOUT 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Tue attitudes and emotionally toned ideas of workers and their 
supervisors are potent in shaping employer-employee relations. 
Such factors largely determine, for instance, the extent to which 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act facilitate co- 
operation or precipitate conflict. Attitudes and beliefs cannot 
be taken for granted. They should be skillfully and accurately 
ascertained. Leaders of labor and of management alike need to 
uncover and to assay the facts as to workers’ feelings of inse- 
curity, annoyance, frustration, fear, suspicion, and antagonism 
as well as their preferences, ambitions, loyalties, and satisfac- 
tions in the job. Only in the light of such understanding can 
industrial statesmanship forestall unnecessary conflict and build 
an enduring structure of sound co-operative relations between 
employer and employee. 

In this book’s first edition the authors reported in detail an 
experiment in interviewing 511 textile workers on strike in New 
Bedford. The personal interview proved to be a feasible means 
for revealing attitudes in this kind of industrial situation. As 
there employed, it was found to be practicable and fairly re- 
liable. Given a frank, open-minded approach, with precautions 
against errors resulting from mutual misunderstanding of terms, 
the reliability of the interview for revealing attitudes is higher 
than has commonly been supposed; higher, indeed, than its relia- 
bility in ascertaining facts of a more objective sort, such as dates, 
or number of fellow workers in a plant. 

The interview designed to reveal attitudes of workers toward 
the conditions under which they work and the relations they 
sustained to fellow workers, to supervisors, and to management, 
often meets with the greatest success when the interviewer ob- 
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trudes himself least—when, in other words, he maintains the róle 
of listener. When he learns to be skillful in that rôle, his inter- 
views become most rewarding. 

The types of problems most often investigated by means of 
the employment relations interview will now be described, with 
illustrations of the different ways in which they are approached 
and of the means taken to increase the skill of interviewers in 
being good listeners. 

An affluent employer wanted to find out how much his em- 
ployees appreciated all the fine things his company was doing 
for them and which of these they prized most. He was interested 
to know not only how contented they were with their good wages, 
reasonable hours, steady employment, healthful working con- 
ditions, and opportunities for promotion; he was even more 
anxious to learn whether they fully appreciated the sick benefits, 
pensions, group insurance, opportunity for stock purchase, and 
vacations with pay, not to mention hospital service and rest 
rooms, company restaurants, evening classes, and all the athletic 
facilities, picnics, and parties which he delighted to provide. 
After an extensive inquiry had been made at his request by an 
Outside agency, he was amazed to learn that the very features 
of his employment relations program of which he was proudest 
and on which he gladly spent the most money were either re- 
sented or held in slight esteem by the majority of his employees. 
Matters which to him had seemed trivial or unworthy of at- 
tention, such as provision for some participation by the em- 
Ployees themselves in determining what these employment rela- 
tions policies and expenditures should be, loomed large in the 
Minds of the workers. He was brought up short. 

This incident is not unique in the history of business, or of 
government. Rulers and legislators, as well as employers and 
labor leaders, have from time to time throughout the centuries 
awakened with a start on discovering that the feelings of their 
People were the opposite of what they had supposed. The need 
for correct understanding of real preferences and attitudes re- 
quires no elaboration here. It is obviously indispensable to sound 
Managemen: and satisfactory employee relations. We shall, then, 
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ask what function the interview has as a means to such under- 
standing, and how it may be most effectively used to that end. 

The employment relations interview has several uses in addi- 
tion to its obvious one of enlightening management as to what 
is on the worker’s mind, indicating environmental conditions to 
be corrected, improvements to be introduced, or hindrances to 
smooth operation which can be removed. It can be made a valu- 
able instrument for building morale, and also for developing 
more competent supervision; for, rightly employed, the very 
process of interviewing benefits both interviewer and interviewee. 
It enables the employee or the supervisor whose views are 50- 
licited to get off his chest any irritation he may have been nursing 
—a wholesome catharsis which tends to bring at once a new 
release of energy, good will, and zest for work. The manager or 
his representative who does the interviewing likewise benefits. 
He learns. He gets fresh insight into the springs of action and 
the varied manifestations of human nature. And he accumu- 
lates a wealth of specific incidents and vivid expressions of atti- 
tude invaluable as concrete illustrations for use in training other 
leaders as well as himself. Industry is learning how to capitalize 
at its full value the employment relations interview as a mine 
of instructional material for discussion in Supervisory confer- 
ances. From interviews which yield such educative materials, 
and which at the same time have immediate values for mental 
therapy as well as for fact finding, both management and worker 
may profit. 

Let us see how personal interviews are used to accomplish 
this threefold purpose of supplying management with informa- 
tion regarding conditions and attitudes, releasing the will to work 
among employees and supervisors interviewed, and building up a 
supply of valuable case material to be brought to the attention 
of supervisors and executives in the cour 
higher responsibility. 

Wide differences are noted in type, character, and length of 
interviews. They vary all the way from the casual conversation, 
that just happens, to the systematized questionnaire. They may 
be formal or informal; specific or general; stereotyped or free. 
The best interview often begins as an informal conversation on 
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some matter of immediate interest such 45 the effect of the damp 
weather on fluctuations in output, progress of the children in 
school, or yesterday’s baseball victory. Then its course is de- 
termined for a time by the interviewee, not by the interviewer 
who, only by being interested but otherwise passive, can get an 
indication of mental trends and permit the emergence of what- 
ever is uppermost in the employee’s thoughts. During this free 
conversational stage, the successful interviewer resists his natural 
impulse to suggest topics or ask questions which will lead the 
course of the discussion toward particular points; but he is alert 
to notice clues to dominant interests, preferences, sources, of irri- 
tation, or obsessions. Does the conversation turn a second time 
to the topic of the time-study man? Or is there a note of dis- 
couragement in a remark about the difficulty of getting ahead? 
While evincing a genuine interest in the interviewee and so en- 
couraging him to a measure of self-revelation, it tests the mettle 
of an interviewer to have to keep his hand off the tiller and let 
the conversation drift; but only so are deep currents detected. 

Following upon this free and unguided stage of the interview, 
the interviewer takes the helm. He first asks questions to draw 
out details regarding significant points that have been touched 
upon; and then other questions, to secure reactions with refer- 
ence to topics on which he is making a systematic inquiry. This 
catechizing, if it is done at all, follows but does not precede the 
informal, undirected conversation. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated by controlled experiments in the psychology of testimony 
—as we shall see in the chapter on the Interview for Legal 
Evidence—that the free narrative report which is afterwards 
supplemented by specific questions, carefully worded so as to 
avoid implication or suggestion, yields the most accurate picture 
Of the facts; so, in getting the picture of a worker’s attitude, his 
free conversational statements should precede specific question- 
ing. The final stage of such an interview is again a free and in- 
formal опе. The interviewer is still alert, for not infrequently it 
is during this apparently inconsequential after-conversation that 
the most revealing comments of all are dropped. 

Immediately following such an interview it should be written 
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up fully, preserving so far as possible the actual words and ex- 
pressions used. у 

An employment relations interview of the type described takes 
time, patience, and skill. It is rewarding but expensive. It is 
not used when the purpose is a less general one and information 
is sought only as to preferences regarding a specific policy, such 
as adoption of the three-day week in preference to a 50 per cent 
layoff during a slack period, or as to feelings regarding the rela- 
tive importance of several of the firm’s Policies of personnel 
management. In such inquiries, a clear statement of purpose 
and a brief discussion of the points at issue lead directly to the 
categorical questions. Even here, however, opportunity should 
be given the interviewee to amplify and qualify his answers. 
As we found in an investigation of employees’ attitudes toward 
an employment guarantee plan in a Holyoke paper mill, these 
comments and qualifications throw valuable light on categorical 
answers. This same investigation showed how close is the similar- 
ity of returns obtained by interview and those secured by secret 
ballot on the question at issue. But the interviews revealed shades 
of opinion and partial exceptions to an otherwise favorable atti- 
tude which the ballot necessarily smothered. When, 
stance, the distribution of preferences regarding 
policy is to be ascertained, recourse to the relative 
and time-consuming method of the interview rather 
ballot cannot be recommended, but its use with a re 
sampling of those whose attitude is in 
to the ballot, is strongly urged. 

The same position may be taken regarding the relative value 
of the personal interview in comparison with the printed ques- 
tionnaire. Mass data of a most illuminating sort regarding em- 
ployee attitudes have been gathered expeditiously by means of 
questionnaires, clearly constructed and specific. But such in- 
quiries need to be preceded and followed by interviews with a 
sufficient number of employees to make certain that the ques- 
tions are correctly understood and that they are taken seriously. 
These interviews at the same time serve to interpret and illumi- 
nate the questionnaire data. Indeed, it must not be forgotten that 
often the employment relations interview has its chief usefulness 
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as a supplementary aid to other methods of inquiry. It can sug- 
gest hypotheses, supply leads, reveal avenues of approach to be 
followed; and it has its uses also in checking the findings of other 
types of investigation, statistical or experimental. The fact that 
it usually raises more questions than it answers is not wholly 
to the discredit of the interview. 

Interviews for revealing employee attitudes and learning about 
employment conditions have much in common with several types 
of interview to which reference was made in preceding chapters. 
The employment manager’s interview with the leaving employee 
at time of separation is distinctly of this sort. The personnel 
executive who is successful in getting at real reasons for leaving 
rather than those first alleged will also succeed in uncovering real 
grievances or sources of unrest in plant or office. In his follow-up 
interviews with employees recently hired, and in his talks with 
employees seeking transfer or promotion, he also has good op- 
portunities to sound out employee opinion and gather suggestions 
of value to the management. 

The interviewer may, for example, hear of a drill press not 
kept in repair or of a belt placed so that it is an unnecessary 
hazard to passing workers. Sometimes it is the piece rate, or the 
Pace of the machine, that leads to dissatisfaction. More often 
the trouble is alleged to be with a supervisor who cannot or does 
not teach, or with a foreman who is felt to be abusive or not “on 
the square.” The interviewer uses such information with discre- 
tion, first making certain that it is correct and then making it 
Available to those who are in a position to do something about 
it, provided this can be done in such a way that there is no chance 
of reprisal or annoyance to the particular employees from whom 
the information came. 

The interview for job analysis as a basis for the establish- 
ment of standard practice and personnel specifications has for 
Many years served to yield also as a valuable by-product in- 
formation regarding employee opinions, attitudes, satisfactions, 
anxieties, and resentments. This interview aims to secure a full 
list of man’s duties and responsibilities. The crucial question 
is “Just whet do you do?" When the analysis is complete, it 
Shows the specific knowledge, skills, and personal qualifications 
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aeeded in order to do these things and to fill this position satis- 
factorily. The interviewing may be carried out by a specialist 
from the personnel department. Often it is done in part at least 
by the employee's immediate superior, with the guidance of the 
analyst. No such intimate study can be made without revealing 
the worker's attitude toward his work. Conditions calling for 
adjustment are often brought into the open during the course of 
a job analysis. 

A similar source of significant information about attitudes is 
the interview conducted in connection with the making of a per- 
sonnel audit—a systematic inventory of a firm's human assets 
and liabilities. One purpose of such an audit is to enable the 
management to budget its personnel requirements and plan for 
future needs. Since the inventory begins at the top and includes 
officials and staff executives as well as office force, salesmen, en- 
gineers, operating executives, supervisors, and employees, skilled 
and unskilled, it provides an unparalleled opportunity for secur- 
ing a complete cross section of representative attitudes through- 
out the organization. 

A firm sometimes undertakes, in addition to the personnel 
audit, to make a complete survey of its employer-employee rela- 
tions. Whether such an inquiry is carried out by the manage- 
ment’s own personnel staff or by an outside agency specializing 
in such service, the interview is obviously one of the essential 
methods employed. It is never the main reliance. Often it is used 
chiefly as a means of defining problems and as a lead to sources 
of more objective data. Wage sheets, labor turnover figures 
classified by departments and causes of leaving, records of ab- 
sence, illness, accidents, discharges, complaints, suggestions re- 
ceived and acted upon, minutes of supervisors’ conferences and 
employee organizations, joint agreements, arbitrations, and statis- 
tics as to employee stock ownership, thrift, and participation in 
insurance and benefit plans, tell more about the pulse of em- 
ployee relations than any amount of personal interviewing can 
reveal. But these cold records and statistics never contain the 
whole story. The fact remains that only through direct personal 
contact with employees and officials can an appraisal be made 
of the true status of employee relations in some of its aspects. 
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On the one hand are sure to be unreported grievances, apprehen- 
sions, dissatisfactions; and on the other, loyalties and good will 
not fully measured by any of the personnel statistics. These 
liabilities and assets can to some degree be brought to light in 
the employment relations interview. Moreover, if these inter- 
views are planned and systematized to that end, they can, as 
Houser has shown, be made to yield a reliable index of morale. 

We have deferred specific reference to the use of the inter- 
view in investigations of joint relations—the relations of em- 
ployees as a group to employer, or to employers as a group. The 
questions at issue are often controversial: wage standards, hours, 
working conditions; recognition of the employees’ right to or- 
ganize and to conduct negotiations with employers through union 
Officials; open shop vs. closed shop; craft unions vs. industrial 
unions; unadjusted grievances, unfair practices, and the like. 
Such investigations are often carried forward of necessity in the 
heat of conflict, in an atmosphere of antagonism or industrial 
war. In no other aspect of employee relations has the interview 
as а method of inquiry been used more widely or scrutinized 
more closely as to its validity and techniques. And rightly so. 
For the questions to be answered are vital and many of the facts 
on which sound conclusions can be based are obtainable in no 
other way. When, however, the conflict of interests is intense and 
Controversy is hottest, the method of the personal interview is put 
to its severest test, the test of ability to arrive at truth in spite 
of bias, prejudice, and fundamental differences of attitude on the 
Part of those interviewed. And not only is the bias of self-interest 
of the interviewee, whether worker or employer, to be reckoned 
With. The investigator as well comes to his task with predilec- 
tions born of his social philosophy, his own economic and social 
Status, his past experience and present affiliations. Hence, the 
Peculiar need in this field of labor controversy for precautions by 
Means of which to safeguard the integrity of the personal inter- 
View and to ensure reliable, disinterested fact finding. 

In preparation, then, for such an inquiry, the employment re- 
ations investigator will first quite objectively ascertain his own 
las, and take care that it is not allowed to color his questions, 
is attitude in interviewing, or his report. He will define the 
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issue clearly and determine in advance what facts obtainable by 
interview are significant and relevant to a solution. He will map 
his campaign in general and in detail, outlining the specific topics 
of inquiry, and formulating in advance the precise wording of 
key questions. He will choose his interviewees with care, making 
certain that he gets access to a sufficient number of representa- 
tives of each of the conflicting points of view. He will establish 
his status with both groups and win their confidence while main- 
taining an evident disinterestedness and impartiality. 

In carrying forward the inquiry, the interviewer must be able 
to win and deserve the confidence of those he questions, for only 
so can he count on frankness and sincerity from them. 

When making notes of interviews, he scrupulously keeps the 
record of facts observed and of statements made to him separate 
from any inferences or interpretations of his own. 

Important interviews he reduces to writing and later has the 
essential substance of them confirmed by the interviewees. 

As the investigation progresses, he summarizes it from time 
to time, and before it is completed, submits his tentative findings 
to each of the contending parties for correction and comment; 
but he reserves for himself the responsibility of final summary; 
interpretation, and conclusion. 

Such is the course the interviewer takes in charting his way 
through troubled waters of industrial conflict. He is a skillful 
mariner who escapes shipwreck in the whirlpool of suspicion or 
on the jagged rocks of his own Preconception. But when he does 
succeed in steering between Scylla and Charybdis, he makes port 
with a rich cargo. 

No interviewer has written more illuminatingly of these and 
other hazards of industrial investigation than Mary van Kleeck, 
director of industrial studies of the Russell Sage Foundation. To 
her publications the serious student of interviewing in the employ- 
ment relations field is particularly recommended (11). 

Having noted the range of uses which the employment relations 
interview serves and the many forms it assumes, attention turns to 
certain questions of specific procedure. How is it possible to gain 
that degree of confidence without which the interview must surely 
fail? How can the interviewer learn to listen—patiently, inter- 
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estedly, alertly? Who makes the best interviewer—an inside man 
or a stranger, an executive or a fellow worker? How should the 
results of interviews be digested, summarized, used? What pitfalls 
peculiar to this kind of interviewing can be identified and guarded 
against? 

There is no single simple formula for winning confidence, but 
there are several points, more or less obvious perhaps, which may 
here be touched upon because unfortunately they are sometimes 
overlooked. 

The one best way to gain a man’s confidence is to deserve it. 
The successful interviewer steels himself against the natural im- 
pulse to talk over with his acquaintances choice bits of personal 
information that come to him in the course of his interviewing. 
He is no bearer of tales. The intention of personal integrity in this 
intimate relationship is not enough. It has to be a habit. Many an 
interviewer has damaged his usefulness in an industrial situa- 
tion through a chance remark that eventually reached the ears of 
his interviewee or of a supervisor who proceeded to use the infor- 
mation to the annoyance or disadvantage of the one most con- 
cerned. The temptation to tell is sometimes strong. Many a man- 
ager is anxious to find out just who it is who thinks the foreman 
has double-crossed him or who is arguing for a closed shop. In- 
deed, the old practice of maintaining spies, stool pigeons, or secret- 
Service men for the precise purpose of locating and discharging 
disgruntled employees and troublemakers became shamefully 
Prevalent again in some industries during the 1930’s, as the 
LaFollette Senatorial Investigation revealed. 

Particularly reprehensible is the policy of shortsighted overseers 
who pride themselves on having a few personally loyal men among 
the employees who covertly spy on their fellow workers and report 
any laxness or disaffection. There may be situations, as in the rail- 
Way business, in which undercover men are needed to check up on 
employees entrusted with the collection of money. The fact that 
Conductors know they may be caught in any attempted pecula- 
tions may be a wholesome deterrent. But as a source of informa- 
tion regarding employee attitudes in general, the undercover man 
18 notoriously unreliable; and the manager who is known to de- 
Pend upon information obtained through stealth forthwith forfeits 
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any expectation of confidence and respect. As with manager or 
labor leader, so with interviewer: it pays to be forthright. Sincere 
straightforwardness on his part engenders a similar attitude in 
those with whom he talks, just as surely as sly cleverness breeds 
suspicion. The róle of detective is wholly foreign to real mutual 
understanding. 

For these reasons the employment relations interviewer does not 
delay in letting the interviewee know what his purpose is, if there 
is any room for doubt. He wants no misunderstanding on that 
score. At the same time, he aims to do this in a way that relates 
his purpose to the interviewee’s interests. This is relatively simple 
provided his inquiry is not partisan but rather a genuinely disin- 
terested effort to reach the truth as a basis for mutual under- 
standing. 

The interviewer’s personal interest in the employee with whom 
he talks must be real and not assumed. Nothing is more irritating 
to a worker than to glimpse in the interviewer an artificial, insin- 
cere show of interest in him and in what he 18 saying. No one can 
successfully pretend to an interest he does not feel. 

The interviewer will naturally wish to learn in advance enough 
about the interviewee and his work so that he can talk the work- 
er’s language and can start from a natural point of contact. When 
this advance information is not readily secured, it is often well to 
begin with a few direct questions about the worker’s present ot- 
cupation. “What are you doing now? . .. How is the work 
going? . . . What job did you have before that? . . . Do you 
like this work better?" and the conversation is launched. 

While some interviewers are naturally more skillful than others 
in stating the purpose of the interview and more competent in 
tapping a copious flow of comment, and suggestion, all who are 
selected for this work benefit from atleast a minimum of special- . 
ized training. This training covers the &pproach, including, when 
necessary, a guarantee of anonymity, and practice in recording 
interviews so as to preserve the essential features while deleting 
items which would serve to identify to others the source of the 
information. Special pains must be taken to instruct the inter- 
viewer to keep hands off and let the interviewee talk freely once 
he is under way. Equally important is some preliminary train- 
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ing in noticing apparently insignificant references and comments 
which in spite of their casual nature contain indications of anxi- 
eties, obsessions, or fears. This may be done with the use of illus- 
trative material already gathered. The interviewer needs to be 
cautioned, however, against the danger of letting his attention 
run exclusively along grooves suggested by these particular il- 
lustrations or by lists of items which may have been gone over 
in the course of the training. He usually needs to be reminded that 
no two people are alike, that what weighs heavily with one is 
trivial to another, and that his duty is to get the real picture of 
the situation as it appears to the person to whom he listens. 

The interviewer usually needs to be especially cautioned not 
to argue or instruct. It is no function of his to moralize or to try 
then and there to correct an attitude which he may feel to be 
wrong. His duty is to listen and to understand. 

The art of listening can be practiced during the interview; but 
after all, the interview is only a beginning. In writing up ac- 
Counts of interviews and later studying these reports, the atti- 
tude of listener still needs to be cultivated, for most people have 
a strong proclivity to impose their own interpretations on what 
is said, rather than to take the other person’s point of view, and 
read into the narrative what he intended. 

The ability to take the róle of listener is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of successful leadership as well as of successful re- 
Search. 

Systematic surveys of employee attitude cannot always be car- 
ried out by experienced masters of the art of interviewing con- 
nected with organizations specializing in this type of investiga- 
tion. Indeed, a great deal may be said for inquiries conducted by 
the management itself. In these instances the question arises 
Whether the most value is to be secured from interviewing done 
directly by executives or managers, by foremen and supervisors 
Close to the daily problems of shop or office, or by personnel spe- 
Cialists in the industrial relations department. Some firms have 
chosen interviewers with a background of training in psychiatric 
Social work, Others have placed the responsibility on a nurse at- 
tached to the plant hospital who seizes the opportunity to talk 
With employees who come for treatment, medical or optical exam- 
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ination, or first aid. As between the interviewer who comes from 
the outside and the one who knows the plant from within and 
also has the advantage of being already well and favorably 
known to the workers, no good evidence has been adduced that 
there are marked advantages either way. Indeed, success de- 
pends much more on the ability and training of the individual in- 
terviewer than on his status and connection or on his intimate 
familiarity with the particular industrial setting. 

The Western Electric Company in its Hawthorne Works has 
taken a bold step, selecting the interviewers from among the 
ranks of the workers themselves. For these workers the learning 
of the interviewing process then becomes a stage in their de- 
velopment as future supervisors. This plan makes it easy for the 
employee to talk frankly in conversation with someone of his 
own status. The status, to be sure, is not precisely the same, be- 
cause the interviewer, although himself a worker, has been des- 
ignated as a representative of the management in this particular 
relationship. But the thousands of employees who have now been 
interviewed in this way apparently find the relationship quite 
satisfactory. Many of them are glad of the opportunity to tell 
what they think and to offer suggestions for improvement of 
conditions. The results of the program of employee interviewing 
as carried out in the Hawthorne plant far surpassed expectations 
in improvement of morale, increase in earning power, and better 
understanding between employees and management. 
| This particular experiment of the Western Electric Company 
in the systematic use of the employment relations interview has 
been one of the notable developments of industrial management 
practice. It was first described by G. A. Pennock, M. L. Putnam, 
and Elton Mayo in the Personnel Journal for February; 1930, 
and in Mayo’s Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (6)- 
A later and more complete statement is found in Management 
and the Worker by Roethlisberger and Dickson (8). It had its 
origin, curiously, in an effort to determine by controlled experi- 
ments the effect of increased illumination on output. One ques- 
tion led to another. In order to be able to observe and measure 
the effect of different influences affecting individual variations 
in production, a small group of women relay assemblers were i80- 
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lated from the other employees doing this work, and special 
equipment installed which automatically recorded their perform- 
ance minute by minute. 

Every effort was made to keep as nearly constant as possible 
all external conditions and incentives. Then after a basic period 
of five weeks, one factor after another was varied and its effect 
noted. The first change was in the wage incentive, a special 
method of group payment being adopted. Eight weeks later, rest 
Periods of five minutes each were introduced, at ten o’clock and 
at two. After five weeks the length of these rest periods was 
doubled. Then six rests of five minutes each were tried for a 
month. In this way observations were made of changes in work- 
ers’ performance which followed other modifications of working 
Conditions, including, at various times, provision for a midfore- 
noon lunch, a shorter working day, and a five-day week. Some 
Physiological measurements were made at various times, includ- 
ing vascular skin reaction, systolic and diastolic blood pressure, 
blood count, and other indicators of fatigue and metabolic bal- 
ance. These served to assure the investigators that no excessive 
fatigue or other harmful physiological effects were resulting from 
the work, Indeed, general health improved. 

All this time the supervisor noted remarks made in conversa- 
tions, and the girls were interviewed quite informally as to their 
attitude toward their work and the prevailing conditions. Mat- 
ters of health, diet, sleep, recreation, and irritations or anxieties 
Caused by home conditions were recognized from time to time as 
accounting in part for fluctuations in the records of individual 
Performance. 

This interviewing was done partly by a nurse trained to ob- 
Serve and listen as well as to question. Officials and supervisor 
also naturally showed a keen interest in these employees and in 
their expressions of attitude. But no pressure to speed up was at 
any time exerted. The instructions were always for the assem- 
blers to maintain their natural pace. . 

The results were astonishing. They were measured not only in 
erms of output, which on the whole increased prodigiously, but 
A50 in terms, of promptness and regularity of attendance, and 
of employees’ satisfactions and morale as observed and as as- 
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certained in personal interview. Obviously factors far more potent 
than any of the external conditions, such as rest periods, wage 
incentives, or length of working day, were operating. Eventually 
it became unmistakably clear that the most powerful of these 
favorable influences was the type of supervision exercised— 
friendly, informal, free from pressure or harsh order giving— 
coupled with the keen personal interest in each employee shown 
by interviewers and managers. 

This principle of management, that the most potent of all in- 
centives to good work is genuinely interested personal supervi- 
sion of the kind that listens rather than shouts orders, was по 
new discovery. Wise managers and overseers have always known 
and practiced it in some degree. They have kept the door open 
to any employee with a complaint. They have gladly listened 
and undertaken to straighten out the difficulty. They have tried 
to know their workers personally, to have and to show a genuine 
interest in each of them as a fellow human being rather than as 
a cog in the great machine. But never before has the truth of 
this basic principle of sound employee relations been more 
clearly and strikingly demonstrated. 

The management, then, was confronted by a practical prob- 
lem. How could the benefits of this investigation be spread to 
all the 30,000 employees in the plant? Could they be assured ап 
opportunity to unburden themselves if they wished, to express 
themselves quite freely about conditions and personal relations? 
And the foremen, supervisors, gang bosses—2,000 of them—how 
could they all be trained to listen, to understand, to stop yelling 
and domineering, and to take a real personal ЕНСЕ in each of 
their people? 

Two main steps were taken to accomplish these ends. The 
first was to provide a new avenue of personal contact betwee? 
workers and management. Some sixty workers were chosen and 
trained as interviewers. They were then sent into other depart- 
ments than their own to interview workers there. Each employee 
interviewed was told that the management wanted to learn what 
he thought about conditions, what he liked and disliked about 
his work and circumstances, and anything else he cared to 58у: 
He was promised anonymity, and given entire freedom in choice 
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of topics to be talked about. Sometimes no complaints, dissatis- 
factions or suggestions were forthcoming. Often the conversation 
went far afield. Always the interviewer tried to avoid guiding 
the interview toward particular subjects, but kept himself on the 
alert for any indications however obscure, of worries or dissatis- 
factions as well as of favorable attitudes. Although sometimes 
there was reticence or suspicion, these opportunities to talk 
openly and frankly with a fellow employee who represented the 
management were welcomed by most of the workers. Many were 
ready and eager to unbosom themselves of minor irritations or 
long-harbored resentments. Many had specific suggestions for 
bettering working conditions. Indeed, these interviews not only 
supplied a safety valve for blowing off steam; they furnished the 
management with valuable indications of shop conditions, mate- 
rial and personal, which could at once be improved. 

Of course, the guarantee of anonymity was scrupulously re- 
Spected. Otherwise the whole experiment would have led only to 
disaster. The interviewer wrote up the significant parts of each 
interview, preserving so far as possible the worker's own phra- 
Seology, but carefully omitting or disguising details which might 
lead to identification. These reports were further scrutinized and 
modified to this end by members of the industrial research staff. 

When a sufficient number of interviews had been completed in 
Several different departments, the reports were analyzed, com- 
plaints and suggestions were classified and counted, and brought 
to the attention of the authorities who could in many instances 
Temedy the situations in question. Thus an exceptional number 
of comments about the temperature in one room led to the dis- 
Covery that in installing the new heating system there had been 
an error in computing the radiating surface required to provide 
8 temperature suitable for the kind of sedentary work then being 
done in that room. In such ways both management and workers 
found the interviewing valuable. 

The second essential step in extending widely the benefits of 
the industrial investigations was taken in connection with the 
Program of supervisory training. The aim was to teach all the 
Büpervisors how to deal with their workers in the essentially 
friendly, personal ways which the investigation had demonstrated 
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to be so vital to employee morale. This was not done by lectur- 
ing them. The research staff first selected and edited a variety 
of typical interviews. These were mimeographed. Then the su- 
pervisors were brought together biweekly in groups of sixteen, 
under the leadership of one of their number or of a member of 
the training staff, to read one of these interviews and to discuss 
it among themselves. 

These supervisory conferences led to results no less amazing 
than those of the original experimental investigation. Some of 
the more capable supervisors, to be sure, already had little need 
of the illumination which these intimately revealing human doc- 
uments supplied. Others, temperamentally of a different type, 
failed to be interested or to profit from the discussions. But by 
and large a new impetus was given to intelligent supervision, а 
readier recognition of difference between workers, and an under- 
standing of the personal values they cherish. The conferences 
continue to carry over into the daily practice of the supervisors 
the essential point of view, the concrete knowledge of human па- 
ture at work, and the habit of listening. 

To this practical experiment in the understanding and im- 
provement of human relations and conditions in industry, the 
personal interview has been indispensable. 

Here and there, other firms have taken an attitude similar to 
that of the management at Hawthorne, and have more or less 
systematically undertaken to enrich their supervisory training 
with fresh concrete materials secured through employee inter- 
views. In one Pennsylvania factory 243 employees were inter- 
viewed by five instructors from th 
Pennsylvania State College. In describing the findings, Rich- 
ards (9) attributes a preponderance of unfavorable over favor- 
able comments from the workers to a natural tendency under 
such circumstances to mention unsatisfactory conditions and 
to take satisfactory conditions for granted. Marked differences 
among the interviewers were noted in their ability to avoid lead- 
ing questions and suggestions of topics. 

These studies indicate a new trend in the understanding of at- 
titudes of employees. The techniques used are similar to those of 
the mental clinic, which are described in Chapter XII. Industry i$ 
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on the brink of widespread realization that mental mechanisms 
studied in the clinic operate also in the individual’s everyday 
experiences, no matter what his occupation, circumstances, and 
habits. 

Appreciation of this point of view is illustrated in Hersey’s 
(4) unique investigation of workers’ efforts and emotions as 
related to their working conditions, health, recreations, and fam- 
ily life. This inquiry had to do with a study of satisfactions and 
other affective changes in a group of seventeen workers in a rail- 
road shop. The aim was to discover evidence of recurring rela- 
tionships between personal or environmental factors affecting the 
individual worker, on the one hand, and, on the other, his be- 
havior, whether objective or emotional, while at work. The 
method entailed an informal but intimate interview or conver- 
sation, continuing from day to day for the better part of a year. 
“In the relationship which the investigator has sought to develop 
between the workmen and himself,” says Hersey, writing of this 
study, “there is an approach to psychoanalytic methods and 
techniques; but there is an important difference in that these 
relationships are built up within the actual surroundings in 
Which the experiences studied take place. The investigator has 
lived with his subjects in the shop, and so far as possible be- 
come an accepted and familiar visitor in their homes." There 
Was the definite attempt, however, to get each worker to "ex- 
plode his thoughts." During the year, with two intervals of eight 
and four weeks inserted as breathing spells, the investigator spent 
every working day and many evenings and Sundays with the 
Workers. He both observed the men and received oral reports 
from them each day in regard to their physical condition, sen- 
Sations of fatigue, efficiency in production, use of leisure time, 
and many other details related directly or indirectly to their 
success and satisfaction in their work. Upon reaching the shop 
each day the investigator procured from each man an account 
of all of his important activities since the preceding day. The 
Working day itself was divided into quarters of two forenoon 
and two afternoon periods. Data were obtained from all the 
Workers for each quarter of the day. The workers’ statements 
for each period of the day were compared with objective meas- 
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ures of production, and occasionally with chemical analyses of 
their blood, and with blood pressure tests, prone and standing, 
taken at the beginning and at the end of the work day. One sig- 
nificant finding which depended largely on data secured through 
interview related to emotional changes of these normal workers. 
Indications were found that all these men went through regular 
periodic emotional cycles—ups and downs of mood somewhat 
analogous to manic and depressed states—the periods being from 
three to nine weeks long. The length of the cycle varied with dif- 
ferent individuals, but was more or less constant for each worker. 

In this study of conditions, internal and external, influencing 
a worker’s feelings and attitudes, the interview as a means of as- 
certaining these subjective states was indispensable. The light it 
shed on shop conditions and personal relations between employ- 
ees and their supervisors, as well as on the fluctuations of emo- 
tional attitude above described, has since given fresh vividness 
and practicality to the foremen’s training conferences in this 
shop. Hersey subsequently made similar studies of attitudes, feel- 
ings, and fluctuations of output of workers in four shops of the 
German State Railways. 

'The employment relations interview is not, only a tool for re- 
search, nor is its use restricted to investigators and interviewers 
specially trained. It is an instrument for continuous service, 
available to all. The understanding of human relations is an 
integral function of management. Almost every working day in 
the year, every supervisor, foreman, and executive has, or ought 
to have, interviews with his subordinates—conversations to give 
him intimate knowledge of how the 
e function of training one’s subordinates, it 


staff, but by each е: 


talk; and the supervisor should not be irritated if the worker 
sometimes goes over his head to someone higher up. To old-line 
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bosses, brought up in the military school of authoritative con- 
trol, this is preposterous doctrine, subversive of all discipline and 
sound organization. Complaints, they say, should be made to the 
foreman, and come up through regular channels; and so they will, 
ordinarily, if the foreman has learned to listen. In any event, the 
employee’s need for unburdening himself is vastly less frequent 
and insistent in those plants where the opportunities to talk it 
out are not restricted. Where this enlightened policy prevails, the 
management has less unrest to deal with among employees be- 
cause it has more complete and accurate information about their 
attitudes, because it can better anticipate and forestall difficult 
situations, and because the employees, easily relieved of pent-up 
feelings, actually have a far better spirit and fewer causes of dis- 
satisfaction. 

In conclusion, the main principles applicable to the employee 
relations interview may be briefly recapitulated: 

The process of unburdening is in itself а wholesome experi- 
ence. Impulsions can be talked out instead of acted out. 

The interviewer should listen, not argue. 

He should show his interest, and this means that he must 
really be interested. 

When the subject is a controversial one, he should discover 
his own bias, and abandon it for a strictly impartial point of 
View, 

In recording his interviews he should keep his data clearly 
Separate from any interpretations of his own. 

The interview yields information which may be useful in rem- 
edying conditions, removing anxieties, and bringing about better 
Personal relationships. 

It enables management to sound out employees’ attitudes, an- 
ticipating troubles and resentments before they become acute. 

Findings secured through interview may be tabulated by de- 
Partments or divisions, and also by topics mentioned in the 
course of the interview. In this way the management secures in- 
dications of the relative importance of different matters brought 
to light, and. of where remedies should be applied. — 1 

The interview is most effective when the person interviewed 
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has confidence that what he says will not be used to his disad- 
vantage. 

To win confidence, the interviewer should deserve it. 

A guarantee that an interview will be kept in confidence, once 
given or implied, must under no circumstances be violated. 

Concrete instances gathered by personal interview and dis- 
guised to ensure anonymity, furnish valuable material for illus- 
trative use in supervisory training. 

The person who does the interviewing learns much about 
human nature and about industrial conditions which cannot be 
adequately reduced to writing. The experience of interviewing 
thus constitutes a valuable feature of the training of supervisors 
and prospective supervisors. 

Hence, when employees are selected to do the interviewing 
they are receiving exceptional training for future responsibility. 

Personal interviewing is not only the task of the personnel 
specialist but of everyone with supervisory and executive respon- 
sibility. Rightly done, it helps to allay industrial unrest, for it 
forestalls irritations, disarms hostility, makes friends, and re- 
leases the will to work, 

In the employment relations interview, perhaps more than in 
any other, the success of the interviewer depends on how well 
he is able to listen. His judgments must be based on what he 
has learned directly from the interviewee. His own opinions must 
be laid aside, leaving his mind as unprejudiced as a photographic 
plate. This difficult task, if well learned, will make him more 
competent in many fields of interviewing, including commercial 
inquiries of the sort to which attention now turns. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS AND COMMERCIAL 
SURVEYS 


Poutine Ровис Аттіторкѕ 


“Do you like President Roosevelt's idea of having Thanksgiving 
a week earlier this year?” 

This query was put to 2,000 people during the course of inter- 
views conducted by the Psychological Corporation and 428 said, 
“Yes”; but the question was also put by the same interviewers 
to an equivalent population in this form: “Do you like the idea 
of having Thanksgiving a week earlier this year?” and only 334 
gave an affirmative response. So much for Rooseveltian prestige. 

In another referendum, the question, “Are you willing to have 
an increase in prices with the hope that it will bring back pros- 
perity?” drew 70 per cent affirmative replies, while an additional 
11 per cent said “Yes” when the question was worded: “Are you 
willing to have a reasonable increase in prices with the hope that 
it will bring back prosperity?” 

These differences in Tesponse are statistically significant. They 

* are not accidental. They are not chargeable to errors of sampling- 
The interviewers asked other questions at the same time with- 
out any change of wording, and the proportions of ““Үез” re- 
sponses varied but slightly between the two halves of the total 
population interviewed, 

Studenski (23) asked the question: “Should every worker be 
forced to join a union?” Then he reworded it аз follows, in & 
way that offers four specific options: “Is it proper for a union 
to require all wage earners in an industrial enterprise to join the 
union (a) under any circumstances, (b) when the union controls 
a majority of the employees, (c) when it controls a minority O 
the employees; or is it improper under any circumstances?" The 
proportion entirely opposed to unionization dropped from 88.9 
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per cent in the first wording to 45 per cent in the second. Here 
the wide difference in the results of the two polls is due partly 
to the form of the question, partly to its wording. The specific 
options made it easier to say “Yes”; also the omission of the 
emotionally charged word “forced.” 

The vital need of attention to techniques of interviewing has 
perhaps been most clearly demonstrated in connection with such 
polls of public opinion, and in market surveys which undertake 
to measure changing trends of buying habits and consumer pref- 
erences. It is now well recognized that polls and surveys, if they 
are not to mislead, have to be planned with the utmost skill and 
care. The questionnaire must be standardized not only with ref- 
erence to the form and the precise wording of the questions used, 
but also as to the order in which the questions are presented and 
the manner in which they are asked. The interviews must be 
numerous enough to yield statistically reliable data; and the per- 
sons to be interviewed must be expertly selected so as to consti- 
tute a truly representative cross section of the particular popula- 
tion whose opinions or behavior is to be sampled. 

Mere size of the population sample is, to be sure, of minor con- 
Sequence compared with its representativeness. The Literary Di- 
gest’s forecast of a Landon victory in 1936 carried the weight 
of numbers—two and a half million replies to a postcard poll 
of ten million voters; but the lowest income groups had not been 
reached. The sample of opinion was enormous but not repre- 
sentative. 

An inspector grading a carload 
feel of, sift, and weigh a thousan 
not content to inspect the top layer o 
slender trier clear down to the floor of the car and draws out а 
tiny cross section of every stratum. A few well-directed thrusts 
supply him with all that he needs in order to appraise the qual- 
ity and condition of the flax. His sample may constitute less 
than one twenty-thousandth of the total; but when it has been 
Weighed, shaken through several kinds of sieves, and reweighed, 

е estimates, with a high degree of reliability, the proportion of 
mustardseed: straw, and dirt in the entire carload. M | 

So it is with the skilled appraiser of public opinion. His 


of flax need not look at, smell, 
d separate handfuls. But he is 
nly. Instead, he runs his 
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chosen cross section of the population whose attitudes are in 
question need not be large but it must be representative, an un- 
biased sample. No volume of responses, however vast, can com- 
pensate for slipshod planning or for failure to employ correct 
statistical controls. 

Abundant proof of the need for extreme precautions in con- 
ducting surveys of public attitude has been brought forward, 
notably by Blankenship, Roslow, Lazarsfeld, Cantril, Gallup, 
Roper, and others. Significant experiments in questionnaire con- 
struction directed to this end have been admirably summarized 
by Jenkins (12). The evidence convincingly supports two general 
conclusions. The first is that the planning of an inventory of 
opinion or preference is a technical matter requiring the skill 
and wisdom of disinterested specialists who are in a position to 
make repeated preliminary trials or pre-tests of the proposed 
schedule of questions in order to eliminate all ambiguities and 
the effects of Suggestion; from which it follows that the prepara- 


A second conclusion, of serious consequence to the public wel- 
fare, follows inescapably. It is that the opinion poll, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally manipulated in the interest of 8 
Sponsoring group, may lead to popular misconception of a dan- 


gerous sort. As Wechsler (24) points out, publication at a critical 
legislative moment of th 


arranged, unrepresentatiy 
damaging repercussions proportionate to the influence of the 


in the realm of public affairs, as well 
preferences and of employees’ attitud, 
tions, supervision, and policies of m 


as in the study of buyers’ 
es toward working condi- 
anagement. 


Maxine COMMERCIAL SURVEYS AND MARKET STUDIES 
Л 


Тһе term “commercial survey” includes a series of fact-finding 
interviews to ascertain the existing and potential market for com- 
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petitive products or to establish a basis upon which to estimate 
the probable success of a new product or plan of marketing. The 
data from such interviews are used by banks, manufacturers, 
sales executives, and advertising agencies, in developing their 
promotional plans for some particular product or in deciding 
whether to finance or manufacture it. Speed is required to secure 
reliable firsthand information simultaneously from many sources 
in widely scattered areas; so considerable effort has been ex- 
pended in developing and standardizing this form of interview. 

We shall differentiate the various kinds of information re- 
quired in a commercial survey and the types of interviewer 
needed, and then describe how surveys are planned, schedules of 
questions prepared, and interviewers trained. Finally, we shall 
see how different types of interview are carried out, including 
the interview for securing confidential business data from an 
executive who is at first unwilling to co-operate. 

Several kinds of information are sought in a commercial sur- 
vey. The chief points of interest are general business conditions 
in the field where the product is to be marketed; consumption 
volume and trends; present and potential consumer classes; their 
attitudes and buying habits with reference to the commodity and 
competing brands; the retail, wholesale, and jobbing situation in 
the distribution of the product; manufacturing conditions; ad- 
Vertising policies and media; and the financial standing and per- 
Sonnel of competitive companies. 

Two general types of interviews are required: (1) interviews 
based upon a list of questions prepared in advance and (2) in- 
formal conversational interviews. Attitudes of consumers or po- 
tential consumers of the product, for example, and of distributors 
employed in getting the product to these consumers are ascer- 
tained by interviews which follow closely the questions listed in 
two questionnaires—one applying to the consumers and the other 
to the vendors. In order that a comprehensive study may be made 
Of territorial differences in consumption and distribution, key 
Cities in the various population classes in all sections of the coun- 
try are covered in this questionnaire investigation. Manufactur- 
ing conditions, advertising and selling policies and plans, price 
Maintenance situation, standing of the various competitive com- 
Panies, and other basic data are secured through informal inter- 
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views with executives in the leading companies and with other 
authorities. In the commercial survey, as in other types of fact- 
finding inquiry, the questionnaire interview is found to be the 
best method of securing a consensus of opinion on a specific mat- 
ter. The friendly informal interview, on the other hand, is thought 
to be the most efficient means of securing complete data on gen- 
eral conditions based upon actual experience of those engaged in 
the line of business under investigation. It is a different genus 
from the questionnaire inquiry. 

Sometimes a third type of interview, known as service shop- 
ping, is included in the program of inquiry. The interviewer be- 
comes a customer making actual purchases. He goes to various 
stores to compare the goods in question, noting quality and va- 
riety of stock, prices, style tendencies, quality of service, talking 
points used by the salesperson, and similar information. Service 
shopping, however, is not an essential feature of all commercial 
surveys, so we shall here merely call attention to publications 
which describe in detail the methods of training shoppers and of 
evaluating the data they secure (14, 17, 25). 

Planning the commercial survey. 
survey in about three weeks of, let us say, the automobile tire 
industry, with manufacturers and distributors scattered through- 
out the United States, with a highly competitive consumption 
situation, and with decided territorial preferences is a sizable 
task, especially as it involves also a study of the current motor 


car situation. Every step, therefore, must be planned in advance 
to avoid all waste motion. 


The first move, naturally, 
analyze all available informati 
keting. This is secured from 
journals, 


—To make a comprehensive 


is to assemble, systematize, and 
on about the product and its mar- 
government reports, from trade 
and from statistics furnished by trade organizations, 
such as, in the case of automobile tires, the United States Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. Data from these sources, how- 
ever, are used only in a preliminary way to gain insight into the 
general situation. For several reasons they cannot be considered 
complete or final. Because of the rapid growth and constantly 
changing conditions of business, published statistics are fre- 
quently out of date by the time they are off the press. To secure 
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later figures as a basis for a reliable statistical estimate, inter- 
views with their authors or with other authorities in the field 
are essential. Moreover, government reports are limited to such 
companies as file their data; the classifications are often con- 
fused or include irrelevant items; and the recorded value of the 
products is generally low. Many census figures need checking. 
Articles in trade papers and magazines are frequently written by 
persons who are biased or who are familiar with the subject only 
as it pertains to their own more or less restricted experience. 
However, all of these kinds of information are assembled and di- 
gested before personal interviews are attempted. 

Preparing the schedule of questions.—The second step is the 
preparation of a questionnaire. To make a good schedule of 
questions it is evident that there must be not only a clear un- 
derstanding of the purpose of the survey and the exact type of 
data required, but also a knowledge of the sources from which 
such data can be secured, so that the questions may be devel- 
oped from the interviewee's point of view. 

With these two points clearly in mind as to the precise aim of 
the survey and the sources of the information, the questionnaire 
is prepared so that it will yield the necessary data and so that 
there will be no confusion as to their meaning. The questions are 
simple and direct, only one point being covered by each ques- 
tion, They follow in natural order, one leading easily to the next. 
They are also worded so that one checks another. Two questions 
may be asked to cover one important point from different angles; 
then, if the answer to one yields a certain piece of information, 
the second should verify it. If a contradiction appears, the re- 
plies are rechecked. 

__ It is an obvious advantage to confine the questions to one page 
if possible, A questionnaire of this length is easily handled, un- 
derstood, and memorized by the interviewer. A series of brief, 
Pointed questions also has a favorable effect upon the interviewee. 
Important as these considerations are, however, experience has 
indicated that it is better to have the questionnaire undesirably 
long than to have fewer questions, each covering several points, 
Or questions so general in character that there is à possibility of 
loose interpretation, or 80 sketchy that they do not cover all es- 
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sential aspects of the problem. Breadth of scope and definiteness 
of information cannot be sacrificed to convenience. А 
The Psychological Corporation, which in co-operation with 
associated psychologists throughout the country conducts ex- 
perimental and commercial studies among consumers and dealers, 
has made analyses showing how variations in the wording of a 
question may produce considerable differences in the answers 
obtained. A question on the value of the NRA when asked one 
way led 41 per cent of the people interviewed to answer “Yes.” 
But when asked in another way, 92 per cent gave a favorable 
reply. 
The order of arrangement of questions, too, affects the re- 
sponses. Thus, a disconcertingly large proportion of “Don’t 
know” answers are given to a question regarding personal 
preference or attitude when it follows two or three questions 
of a more objective sort to which precise factual answers are 
readily made. 
The effect of suggestion has also been studied and controlled, 
to ensure impartial findings. For example, 
grocers and druggists what forms of adverti 
most effective—billboards, new 


casts, window displays, or сї 
“Can you tell from these qu 
advertising we are particular 
you think it is?" 
view form, analy: 


in ascertaining from 
ising they considered 
Spapers, magazines, radio broad- 
reulars—the interviewers asked, 
estions which of these forms of 
ly interested in? . .. Which do 
During the preliminary tryouts of the inter- 
sis of these replies led to repeated revisions 
until all questions were freed from suggestion, When the nation- 
wide study was finally made this key question was included so 
that it became possible to show Statistically to the client, the 


National Broadcasting Company, that the questionnaire was 
strictly impartial. 


“The critical point in all ma 
(16), “is the obtaining of info 
fully prepared reports, 
statistical treatment, th 
useless if the informati 
curate or is affected by 
multiplication of answers 


rket surveys,” according to Link 
rmation worth tabulating. Beauti- 
dozens of charts and tables, thorough 
ousands of interviews, are worse than 
on on which they are based is inac- 
an inherent fallacy of procedure. No 
to an unreliable questionnaire would 
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compensate for its inherent unreliability.” This is why there 
is so much need for psychological wisdom as well as for pre- 
liminary tryout and painstaking revision of items and their 
arrangement. When a schedule so devised finally passes muster, it 
can be entrusted to interviewers in many scattered centers of 
population, provided they have been schooled in following in- 
structions precisely and in avoiding any casual remark, gesture, 
inflection, or emphasis that might give even the slightest of 
hints as to their own attitudes. 

Two types of interviewers.—In making a commercial survey 
two types of interviewers are required: one to interview users as 
to preferences and consumption trends and the other to inter- 
View business executives and other authorities in order to secure 
basie facts about the industry. The first secures answers to the 
questionnaires; the second uses the conversational interview. 

The questionnaire interviewer does not need to be an analyst, 
as the returns are tabulated and analyzed by the statisticians of 
the organization. The principal requirement is ability as ask 
Questions in the prescribed manner and to note answers cor- 
rectly. The characteristics looked for are an acceptable per- 
sonality, robust health and energy, initiative in gaining interviews, 
good memory, and truthfulness or accuracy of report. With such 
a foundation, brief training in the technique of interviewing is 
usually all that is needed to develop a capable questionnaire 
interviewer. ~~ 

For the second type of interviewer, who secures statistics and 
other information about general conditions in the field through 
the medium of the more informal interview, these personal char- 
acteristics need to be supplemented by ability to express himself 
Clearly in writing. He should have good judgment, imagination 
Under control, and special education in business research, so that 

е can be readily trained to digest facts as they are given to him 
and to make deductions promptly. As there is seldom time for 
him to make a second call on his interviewee, he should be able 
to get a complete picture in one interview. f 

Because Ri the peciar nature of this kind of fact finding, a 


1 Relevant to the need for these precautions are Blankenship’s findings 
(2), quoted in Chapter I, p. 3. 
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high type of personal and business integrity is required. Such 
an interviewer must of necessity work without supervision in 
arranging his time and in conducting his interviews. He meets 
and talks with many people in the course of his work, and the 
organization he represents is judged by the impression he makes. 
If he lacks faith in his employers, in their methods, or in his 
own work, he creates a feeling of distrust in the mind of the in- 
terviewee. Therefore, a commercial research organization or de- 
partment usually has a clearly defined policy as to its object, 
methods of securing information, and purposes for which it is 
to be used. For example, if its aim is to be recognized as & 
clearinghouse for commercial data, statistics, and consensus of 
experience, as a means of studying and bettering business con- 
ditions, this ideal is impressed upon every employee and client. 

The interviewer's manner, too, influences his success. He 
must be resourceful enough to gain an interview, yet avoid being 
so self-assertive that his attitude repels. He must know how to 
be diplomatic if the interviewee disagrees with him, and never 
let a discussion become an argument. Another pitfall he must 
guard against is the know-it-all attitude. Interviewers some- 
times assume the róle of teacher in conducting an interview; 
which usually antagonizes the interviewee. He resents having 
an outsider tell him things he should—and feels he does—know 
about his own line of business. 

The training of an interviewer is most important. He bene- 
fits by being coached so that his approach and conduct will create 
a favorable impression. To send him out to make interviews 
without proper preparation is a waste of time, Even though he 
may have had several years of interviewing experience, when he 
Jos à new organization he requires special instruction in its 
methods. Furthermore, each assignment presents problems which 
require advice and special coaching. In these conferences, Pit- 
falls encountered in previous interviews are reviewed in C00- 
nection with subsequent interviews of similar character. 

The novice frequently carries out questionnaire interviews 28 


part of his training for the more difficult type .of informal, 
friendly interview. 
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Conducting questionnaire interviews.—In the questionnaire 
investigation, the interviewer before starting out studies his 
schedule carefully, not only to memorize the questions, but to 
familiarize himself with the purpose of the survey as a whole, 
and to be prepared to answer any questions that may be asked. 
The executive in charge coaches him as to the best method of 
Procedure and goes over each question with him. He is not al- 
ways required to follow a stereotyped plan in his approach, as 
the best results are secured when the tone of the interviewer 
is adapted to the personality of each interviewee. Indeed, it is 
impossible to lay down hard and fast rules governing every step 
of an interview; but much fumbling, discouragement, and waste 
of time are avoided if methods of approach and details of con- 
ducting the interview are rehearsed in advance. 

Interviewers are instructed not to be content with indefinite 
answers, such as “уез and no,” “in some cases,” “occasionally,” 
and so on. When an interviewee makes such vague replies, he 
is asked under what conditions his action is in one direction or 
the other, and only the definite answer is noted. Also the inter- 
viewer is warned to guard against suggesting an answer by sup- 
plementary questions, implication, or manner. He must make 
every effort to secure the interviewee’s real opinion or practice. 
Many persons hesitate to admit that they do not understand a 
question. Some answer without thinking. In interviewing a house- 
wife to ascertain her preference in brands of a certain food 
Product, she may say “I always use the X— brand,” but 
further questioning reveals that she does not use it because she 
Prefers it to others, but because it is the only one carried at 
the shop most convenient to her home. So she must be given 
ап opportunity to express her preference. The fact of use and 
the reason for it are covered in separate questions. | 

One point to be considered in advance is whether the question- 
“naire blank is to be shown or whether the interviewer 18 to ask 
the questions in a conversational manner and fill in the replies 
after the interview. This depends largely upon the kind of in- 
formation sought. When it is of à technical nature, frequently 
the quickest and most satisfactory method is for the interviewee 
to fill in the answers himself. In such instances the interviewer, 
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after leaving, writes a brief supplementary report in the space 
reserved for "Comments." Such comments are limited to per- 
tinent facts which add value to the categorical answers to ques- 
tions. 

An interviewer seeking more general types of information may 
either show the questionnaire and jot down the answers at once 
or else fill them in later, depending upon circumstances. If he 
shows the questionnaire, he makes it a point to have a single copy 
in readiness and does not display a large number. 

Many interviewers feel that it is easier to induce the inter- 
viewee to talk freely when a questionnaire is not shown and 
questions are answered in the course of conversation. Neverthe- 
less, the data are more concrete and trustworthy when the an- 
swers are noted in the presence of the interviewee, who then 
knows exactly what information he is giving. The advantages 
of both methods are combined by first talking in a friendly 
way which gains the interviewee’s interest and his general point 
of view toward the various questions, then producing a copy of 
the questionnaire, repeating each question, and noting the an- 
swers as they are made. 

It frequently happens in commercial surveys that the signa- 
ture of the interviewee is required to authenticate the interview- 
To secure such a signature requires some diplomacy. Most people 
dislike to sign their names to information they have given, ОГ 
else become so cautious that it is too indefinite and general to 
be of much value. Because of this hesitancy, space for the name 
of the interviewee is provided at the end of the questionnaire- 
The explanation that the signature is for record in the files, and 
that the information will be included in a statistical abstract oF 
consensus of opinion, is usually sufficient to overcome objections. 

The work of the questionnaire interviewer is facilitated by 2 
letter of authority signed by an officer of the organization €M- 
ploying him, to be shown if there is any question as to purpose 

Conducting the informal interview. —A. printed questionnaire 
is too limited for use in the informal interview with major busi- 
ness executives and other authorities, but it is customary to out- 
line in advance the points to be brought out. This outline is 
usually in the form of brief notes in a pocket memorandum book 
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During the interview it is then a simple matter to refer to these 
notes to make sure that all points are being adequately covered. 
The interviewer also uses this notebook to jot down figures, so 
that he does not have to depend entirely on his memory. 

The interviewer studies all preliminary information available, 
He lists the persons who are considered authorities on the subject 
under investigation in the order in which the interviews are to 
be made, grouping them according to accessibility of location and 
importance as sources of information. Then appointments at suit- 
able intervals are arranged by telephone, making sure that one 
does not overlap another or that one interview does not have to 
be rushed in order to be on time for the next. By making ap- 
pointments in advance, time is saved in seeing interviewees 
promptly and in shortening preliminary explanations, and the 
interviewer knows that the appointment meets with his inter- 
viewee's convenience. It is usually advisable to make appoint- 
ments for this type of interview not more than a day in advance. 
Interviews held in the forenoon or early afternoon are found to 
bring better results than those held toward the close of the day. 
Then, too, the interviewer has an opportunity to use the late 
afternoon hours to write up his reports and to make appointments 
for the following day. 

In asking for an interview, a frank explanation is made as to 
the purpose of the survey and the use to which the information 
is to be put. The interviewer gives his name distinctly, and the 
Name of the organization employing him. If this organization 
is not well known to the interviewee, its business is explained 
briefly. The interviewee is usually reassured when he learns 
that the interviewer has nothing to sell. 

In a commercial survey the interviewer starts with a handi- 
Cap rarely present in other types of interview. To be of value, 
the information he seeks must be concrete, up to date, and se- 
Cured at first hand from men actually engaged in business in the 
field under investigation. The interviewer is thus placed in the 
Position of asking an executive to give him the benefit of years 
Of experience with no tangible profit to himself and with the 

Nowledge that the information may be used, in some cases, 
for the benefit of a competitor. Further, such interviews are 
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held during the hours when time is taken from his regular 
business. 

These considerations affect interviewers in different ways, ac- 
cording to their temperaments. Some develop an apologetic, 
almost cringing manner, feeling that they are asking a great 
favor. Others approach the interviewee with a defensive atti- 


ndustry or company 
ers the benefit of its 
that he should have 
n to the survey, the 
mmary of the particular 


n interview are often crucial; for 
he relationship of friendly interest 
ening step must not be prolonged. 
s hours should not be regarded as 9 
shows his appreciation of the valu- 
ming directly to the point, securing 
mation he can, and then closing the 
xperienced interviewer knows exactly 
ation he is seeking and loses no time in getting to the 
at issue, so there is rarely any necessity for a long- 
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drawn-out conversation. If the interviewee shows impatience, 
the interviewer usually suggests an appointment for a more op- 
Portune time, in preference to forcing through a halfhearted 
conference. 

On the other hand, every interviewer occasionally encounters 
the talkative person who enjoys a friendly chat and proceeds to 
discuss irrelevant subjects and personal interests. One of the 
fine points in interviewing is to know how and when to check this 
irrelevant conversation and how to keep on the subject of the 
interview without giving offense. If friendly conversation is in- 
dulged in freely it is likely that the interviewee will soon have 
other visitors and telephone calls or that his business will demand 
attention and he will terminate the conference. The interviewer 
then finds that he has not secured the information he came for, 

ut only a few hurried, incomplete, and thoughtless comments 
hat are practically useless. В І 

The most successful interviewer is the one who, knowing his 
Subject, its problems, and the methods of handling them, can 
temporarily file that knowledge in the back of his head and ap- 
Proach each interview with an open mind which apprehends 
Teadily the interviewee's point of view. Then, as the interview 
Progresses, he discusses essential points, using what is necessary 
9f the information he has gained from other sources to guide his 
questions. There is, however, a danger to be guarded against 

еге, namely, that the interviewer actually will forget points 
TOüght out in previous interviews, and will accept each suc- 
ceeding interview as a complete statement of facts; or he may 
ly varying opinions lead him into mental confusion. To ао 
ese dangers, it is customary for the interviewer to write V ^ 
tailed report immediately following each interview, with the date 
nad the name of the interviewee. Then when he starts to write 
his final report he analyzes the statements of each sm a 
TViewed, compares them, and draws tentative conclusio: 


arrives at fonds 
à consensus of opinion. Й ] 
Ccuring confidential information—In many P 
Mercia] survey involves the securing of шош ion ae 
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the situation may involve income tax returns; competitors might 
use the figures to the detriment of the company; employees 
might demand higher wages based on what appear to be large 
profits; or the company may regard such statistics as nobody’s 
business but its own. Some interviewers, when delegated to get 
this type of information, are tempted to use underhand methods. 
Ambitious to complete a difficult assignment, they adopt detective 
tactics or such means as newspaper reporters are sometimes sup- 
posed to employ to “get the story.” They try to secure the figures 
from an unsuspecting employee, or by reading papers on the 
interviewee’s desk, or by telling an untruth as to their affiliations 
and the purpose of the inquiry. 

Such tricky methods generally fail, and if for no other reason, 
this should be enough to discourage the practice. The interviewer 
soon learns that the man who has sufficient ability to build up 4 
successful business or to rise to an executive position is not un- 
wary enough to be deceived into giving confidential information, 
and furthermore that employees are usually loyal to their em- 
ployers. They see through the attempted deception and resent 
having their intelligence underestimated. 

Another result of permitting an interviewer to use dishonest 
methods in securing information is that it usually acts as & 
boomerang. If he is encouraged to use such tactics, he loses his 
sense of loyalty to his own organization. He develops habits of 
deceit so that his work is influenced by his shifty and inaccurate 
methods of thinking, and the information he gathers is not de- 
pendable. Interviewers who are permitted to “get the story” bY 
whatever means they think best are likely to use the same type 
of imagination in deceiving their employers as to how they spend 
their time when not supervised, and injecting their own opinions 
into the report of the interview, and in being otherwise unre- 
liable in their dealings with their organization. 

The conviction has become general, with the growth of busi- 
ness research through personal interviews, that it is unethical to 
ask a man to give information and Specific data pertaining to bis 
business without first informing him frankly of the true purpose 
for which they are to be used. If then the actual figures are 
not forthcoming, the interviewer asks for estimates, based upon 
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an analysis of percentages and averages. Estimates arrived at by 
statistical experts show the general trend and may be reliable 
enough to serve all ordinary purposes. Such estimates are freely 
given. Then they are sometimes backed up by the actual figures 
of the company, the very data which had in the first instance 
been withheld. 

The interviewer who makes a straightforward statement of his 
purposes and follows it with a reasonable request usually secures 
wholehearted co-operation and comes back with the information 
required. 

Conclusion—We have seen that business has come to place 
increasing reliance on market analyses, surveys of consumer 
preference, psychological brand barometers sensitive to chang- 
ing trends in buying habits, and studies of business conditions 
affecting the sale of a particular product; and that personal in- 
terviews are indispensable in securing quickly the facts essential 
to such commercial surveys. 

These interviews are of two kinds: (1) a short, well-systema- 
tized inquiry which follows closely the outline of a specific 
questionnaire, for securing information from consumers and from 
dealers; (2) a more informal interview, to secure from major 
executives or statistical experts important data regarding their 
own concerns, and information bearing on general business 
trends. 

Both kinds of interview have to be carefully planned. Indeed, 
the thoroughness with which preparation is made in advance 
шау well give pause to interviewers in other fields. Based on 
analytical studies of data obtained from many published sources, 
the inquiry is mapped out. Decision is made as to the size and 
distribution of the various samples of the population to be inter- 
viewed. The specific questions to be answered are chosen, and 
80 phrased as to be unambiguous and free from implications that 
might suggest one answer rather than another, but so designed 
that answers to some of them will serve to check the correctness 
of others. These questions are then arranged in a natural se- 
quence. The interviewers are selected with reference to their 
Particular duties, instructed in the subject matter of the inquiry, 
and coached in the procedures to be followed in approaching 
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interviewees, in securing the desired information, and in report- 
ing the results. Meanwhile, seasoned investigators of superior 
ability make thorough preparation for informal interviews with 
business experts and executives of various, perhaps competing, 
firms. They map their campaigns, choose their interviewees with 
discrimination, and schedule appointments in advance. Their 
success in securing valuable and frequently confidential data 
depends not at all on their cleverness in concealing the purpose 
of the study, but on their straightforward manner of telling the 
precise object of the visit. In commercial surveys no less than 


in studies of industrial relations, strict honesty in interviewing 
has proved to be the best policy. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


INTERVIEWING PEOPLE IN TROUBLE: 
THE SOCIAL CASE-WORK INTERVIEW 


Pastors, physicians, and lawyers represent the three oldest pro- 
fessions to which we turn when in distress. Social workers and 
mental hygienists, too, are adept at helping people in trouble. 
Their professional studies and activities have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the art of interviewing. 

An interview with someone in trouble vividly illustrates the 
importance of all three functions: to gain information, to give 
information, and to motivate. First, the interviewer secures many 
details of fact in order to piece together the whole field of forces, 
both in the client and in the environment, producing his need 
and stress. In developing techniques for drawing out such in- 
formation, social workers have led the way. Then, adequate in- 
formation and understanding lead to action. This second step, 
essentially therapeutic, combines the functions of giving informa- 
tion and of motivating. In this work the clinical psychologist 
and psychiatrist have been pre-eminent. The social case worker 
and the clinician participate in both these phases and each has 
made contributions to both processes, as well as borrowed from 
the other. We shall let the interview in social case work illustrate 
good fact-finding procedures and the interview in the mental 
clinic suggest effective therapeutic techniques for helping people 
in trouble. 

It must be remembered, however, that in actual practice these 
functions are not discrete or isolated. When a social worker les- 
sens the emotional tension of a client in order that the facts may 
be revealed, therapy is already under way; and a clinician, 
throughout treatment, is alert to new conditions and facts 1m- 
portant to him and to the social worker, brought to light a8 


therapy proceeds. 
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Moreover, the motivating function is most effectively per- 
formed when decision springs naturally and inevitably out of 
the client’s own realization of the facts of his situation, instead 
of being handed to him or imposed by his adviser. A novice in 
the work of helping people out of trouble tends to overlook this 
principle. In his eagerness to be of help, he decides on the best 
course of action and forthwith undertakes to manipulate the 
client into doing what is obviously for his own good. But this 
does not strengthen the client or help him to stand on his own 
feet. More difficult, but more effective in the long run, is a pro- 
cedure which undertakes to reach a common understanding with 
the client as to the facts—an understanding which supplies an 
intrinsic motivation. Inexperienced social workers and clinicians 
alike have to learn to exercise the motivating function of the 
interview with great caution, humility, and restraint. 


Tur Interview IN бостА„ Case Work 


, Social workers often develop an adeptness which interviewers 
11 other professions may well observe. They have occasion to 
talk with members of the family, neighbors and friends, police, 
teachers, businessmen, priests, and many others, in addition to the 
Particular individual whose difficulties they aim to remedy. One 
Persistent problem here is the accurate and sympathetic report- 
ing and interpreting of case interviews. Getting the facts ор 
Which to base a diagnosis is one step, and helping people to help 
themselves out, of trouble is another, in which the interview is 
the essential medium; and the process followed is that of thinking 
and doing things together with the interviewee. Realizing that 
е personal interview is their indispensable method, social work- 
ers have done much to define its objectives and to improve 
eir understanding of the interviewing process and their mastery 
Of its techniques. What have they learned that confirms or sup- 
Plements the findings of others as to the best ways of conducting 
an interview? 
‚ We shall see that social workers have defined the aims of the 
interview with exceptional insight, have incorporated into their 
Practice the results of study of the psychiatric interview and the 
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legal interview, and have developed ways of studying their own | 
interviewing in order to improve their practice. | 

'The nature of information considered essential to a social case 
history—much of which must be secured by interview—is illus- 
trated in the following outline, prepared by representatives of 
various fields of social case work:! 


1. History 

Dates and places of births, marriages, deaths of individual members 
of family group; causes of death 

Date of coming to U.S., previous and present residences; citizenship; 
legal settlement 

Education: school grades reached; special training 

Social service exchange data; records of other agencies 

Court records 

Health records: statements from physicians, clinics, hospitals which 
have known any of group as to physical or mental illness or handi- 
eaps 

Developmental history: age of dentition, etc., of members of family 

Background 
family 
racial (national) 
cultural 
educational—school records past and present 
religious or church affiliation 
industrial—work records past and present 
recreation and special interests 

Analysis of social difficulties 

Previous plans of treatment 

Response to treatment activities 


2. Current Personal Data 
Marital status 
Social status 
Income: sources 
Budget 
Debts 
Resources 
Usual occupation and weekly wage 
Relationships: 
within family group—husband and wife, parents and children to 
each other 
1 $осїа1 Case Work, Generic and Specific: An Outline. Report of the 
Milford Conference. American Association of Social Workers, New York, 


1929. 
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with relatives 
with employers and fellow workers 
with friends and neighbors 
With teachers and fellow pupils 
Radical changes in reaction to environment 
Personality data А К 
habits H individual in day-to-day living, eating, sleeping, drinking, 
ete. 
health 
work 
play 
education 
sex 
religious observances 
attitudes of individual 
evidences or lack of social responsibility 
evidences or lack of individual responsibility 
ambitions 
choice of companions 
appearance 
interests 
abilities; disabilities 
likes; dislikes 


3. Current Environmental Data 


ousing: number of rooms, rent; condition of house; sleeping con- 
ditions; ventilation; light; cleanliness, ete.; condition of neighbor- 
hood 

Community facilities or lacks 
hurch 

Place of Work, trade, or occupation 
chool 

Group relationships: clubs, labor unions, fraternal and other groups 
acial or national characteristics of neighborhood 
Onflicts due to racial or national differences 
tanding in the community 
€versals in financial status 


Radical changes in general environment 


Bnificant changes in neighborhood or location 
tandards of living 

manners 

Бепега] atmosphere 

Бепега] attitudes of members of family toward one another 
Telatives- attitude toward family or individual 

attitude toward discipline 
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presence or lack of family group activities 
interest in housekeeping and home standards 


In taking a social case history, as in many other kinds of in- 
terviewing, the first problem is the selection of material to be 
secured. As Ada E. Sheffield puts it in her volume(7) describ- 
ing how such histories should be taken and reported: 


The test of the investigator lies in her choice as to which of the 
innumerable facts possible for her to get and record are those most 
indicative of the course she shall take in rehabilitating her client. 


This consideration leads to the fundamental principle of selec- 
tive thinking as stated by John Dewey: 


All knowledge, all science, thus aims to grasp the meaning of objects 
and events, and this process always consists in taking them out of their 
apparent brute isolation as events, and finding them to be parts of some 
large whole, suggested by them, which, in turn, accounts for, explains, 
interprets them; i.e. renders them significant. 


A further quotation from Mrs. Sheffield shows the practical 
application of this principle to fact finding in social problems: 


A fact gets its significance from some larger idea to which it points, 
and since that large idea is a variable factor, the fact’s significance 
must vary accordingly. For instance, a keen and experienced worker 
was called in consultation on the problem of a widow with two children 
who had been receiving an allowance for some years. The woman had 
steadily declined to move from an unsanitary and inconvenient tene- 
ment, giving one reason and then another for not availing herself of 
better quarters that were found for her, or of moving expenses that 
were promised. The consultant worker urged that careful inquiry be 
made into the woman's character. She remarked that in all her long 
experience she had never known an instance in which the explanation 
of a woman’s apparently unaccountable obstinacy in holding on to an 
undesirable dwelling place had not finally come to light as being some- 
thing discreditable in her mode of life. At the same time she recog- 
nized at least two other explanations as being possible: one of the home 
sentiment, the other inertia. Many women and men have come to 
feel the sentiment of home for a spot to which no one else can see 
anything but drawbacks; and everyone at some time in his life clings 
to outworn ways rather than go to the trouble of change. Immoral 
conduct, home sentiment, inertia, then, are all possible "larger ideas 
or "concepts" in relation to which the bare fact of this woman's ш 
moving may take on significance. Now the “significance” which eac 
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of these concepts gives consists in the linking of this fact to other facts 
or ideas which are thereby brought under view. For instance, the con- 
cept “immoral conduct” links the widow’s declining to move with a 
doubt which existed as to the legitimacy of her younger child, and with 
а certain indefiniteness as to how she supplemented her allowance. If 
her obstinacy pointed to such wrongdoing, it connected itself in thought 
with these possibilities and with others, such as her state of health. 
On the other hand, if it indicated home sentiment, it implied emotional 
stability, a domestic trait, and perhaps a sense of unity with the neigh- 
borhood. 

In order to grasp the full significance of a fact, the thinker must 
first have identified the whole group of items that each conception 
relates it to. His conceptions, that is, must be full and distinct. A 
partly trained investigator, for instance, noting the fact that a child 
15 pale, may at once associate it with her as yet incomplete conception 
of bad personal hygiene, within which paleness is related to sleeping 
With closed windows, lack of exercise, and underfeeding. She may 
thereby miss the items actually operative in the case of the child in 
question—say insufficient sleep and feeding upon innutritive bakery 
Stuffs—because her conception of bad hygiene has been lacking in one 
item about sleep and vague in the item about feeding. An investigator, 
therefore, can count on grasping a fact’s significance only when her 
training or experience has supplied her with conceptions so copious and 
exact as to focus all the fact’s relations. 


From considerations of the interviewer’s background, knowl- 
edge, insight, and processes of thought in selecting the really 
Significant facts, we turn to the problem of determining in the 
Interview what the facts are. This problem is strikingly like that 
Which confronts the lawyer. Indeed, Mary E. Richmond, whose 

cial Diagnosis has been indispensable since its publication in 
1917, applies to fact finding in social work the law of evidence 
evolved from the long experience of the legal profession. She 
distinguishes the types of evidence, following the classifications 
of real, testimonial, circumstantial, and hearsay. The interview 
deals largely with testimonial evidence, the reliability of which 
18 affected both by the competence of the witness and by his bias. 

is competence depends partly on his capacities of attention and 
memory, and on his susceptibility to suggestion and leading ques- 
tions, His bias may be racial, national, environmental, or simply 
at of self-interest. Miss Richmond outlines the general pro- 
cedure for the first interview on a case, and gives many practical 
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suggestions for carrying it forward. She also applies the prin- 
ciples of logic in a practical way to the process of making in- 
ferences from the evidence obtained. Some of these topics were 
treated in Chapter I and others will be discussed in Chapter XIV 
dealing with contributions to interview techniques from studies 
in legal practice. 

Miss Richmond states seven principles governing the selection 
of possible sources of information:? 


First: Strike out boldly for history, and avoid . . . those references 
whose point of view is most like our own. [Consult] the people who 
knew our client at his best, if he ever had a best. . . . 

Second: Seek first those sources that are likely to be rich in history 
only and seek later those most likely to be rich also in co-operation. 

Third: Seek out the witnesses who have been able to make first-hand 
observations in preference to those whose information is at second- 
hand. 

Fourth: Bear in mind . . . [to] recognize the special value of supple- 
mentary clues—of clues, that is, to sources of information not re- 
vealed in the first interview or in subsequent ones with the family 
group. ... 

Fifth: See someone belonging to each of the groups able to view the 
client and the family from a different angle. 

Sixth: Distinguish groups all of whose members are likely to see eye 
to eye, and in which consultation with one source may possibly suffice, 
Írom those in which there is likely to be diverse experience within the 
group. 

Seventh: Recognize in contradictory evidence and in a total of evi- 
dence that reveals no plan of action, the need of further inquiry 
[pp. 170-176]. 


Methods of studying the social case interview.—Social work- 
ers have developed a method of studying the interview which has 
a double value: it throws new light on the subject, and it also 
trains the interviewers who contribute to the investgation. It 
consists essentially of the application of the case study method 
to the interview process. Groups in conference or round-table 
meetings in Minneapolis and St. Paul, New York, Kansas City, 
and Chicago have analyzed actual interviews in much detail. 
For example, nine senior visitors of the Minneapolis Family Wel- 
fare Association each chose a successful interview and told in full 

2Summarized by Philip Klein in Methods in Social ‘Science, edited 
by S. A. Rice, p. 103. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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just what was done and said. The interview was analyzed by the 
group and the analysis written down. After all nine visitors had 
reported, the interviews were reconsidered in the light of total 
group thinking. These studies required the isolation and com- 
Parison of techniques used in the interviews and led to a tenta- 
tive beginning of a descriptive terminology. 

The cases were first reported from the subjective point of 
view, and for this step the term “process recording” was eventu- 
ally developed. Then an effort to determine what were the con- 
scious purposes in the mind of the case worker naturally led to 
the question as to what was done, how these purposes were 
accomplished, or what technical means were employed. Here' 
arose the need for developing a terminology. To identify a 
Process or a technique it must have a label. For convenience 
and ready recollection a terminology was adopted which was 
Strictly of the vernacular. Joanna С. Colcord, who describes 
these studies (4), identifies the “hostess” technique, “inconse- 
quential pleasantries,” “cards on the table,” “forestalling inter- 
Tuption,” and so on. It may be said in comment that if such 
terms are used loosely, first in one sense and then in another, 
the analysis of the interview will be ambiguous. But if each 
Symbol is accurately defined or illustrated, so there may be no 
Confusion of thought when others use the same term, it matters 
little whether these technical labels are common phrases, slang 
erms, algebraic symbols, or derivatives from the Greek. 

“Our work,” says Miss Colcord, “has been not so much a 
Matter of analysis of interviews which we have developed, as a 
Possible teaching process and the beginnings of a terminology. 

he Committee is agreed that it would not be desirable for a social 
Worker in the thick of a difficult interview to attempt to run 
through her armament of techniques and pick out the next to be 
employed. An interview is too living a thing to be handled that 
Way. Techniques are useful before the interview, in figuring out 
Possible lines of approach; or after the interview in analyzing 
What has actually taken place so as to understand the results 
better and be prepared to vary the method the next time. ... 
“dividual students have testified that the concept of technique 
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consciously employed in interviewing has been a help to them 
in their work.” 

One interview submitted by Miss Colcord is here quoted in 
full, with the terminology adopted for describing the processes 
and techniques. 

Résumé of case history.—The Arthur family consists of father, 
a large, pompous salesman working on commission basis; his 
wife, a weak, ineffectual woman who helps her husband by 
demonstrating the product he sells and neglects her home and 
family; eight children, lacking mother's care, undernourished, 
causing trouble in school because of tardiness and absence. Wil- 
liam, the eldest son, was accidentally shot and killed; Paul, 13 
years of age, on probation after arrest for petty theft; Myron, 
another son, “not quite bright." School teachers and principals 
reported noisy outbreaks on Mr. A’s part whenever he was sum- 
moned to hear a complaint or suggestion. Requests for aid were 
received from neighbors who disliked Mr. A but pitied his wife 
and children. 

Case had been known to the Family Welfare Association for 
six years. There had been an unvarying history of this family 
asking for assistance, with no responding spark of co-operation 
or effort to change their own haphazard method of living. 

All previous interviews with Mr. A had either dwindled away 
into fruitless discussion or were mere demands for relief made 
in loud rough tones and bullying phrases. 

Following a request for coal, a letter was sent to Mr. A, en- 
closing a check for $3 to cover the emergency, and requesting that 
he come to the office for an interview. 

The interviewer, designated as GFL, decided that instead of 
permitting Mr. A to establish the tone of the interview because 
of his overbearing manner as in previous interviews, she would 
dominate. Insight was deliberately sought into the man’s peculiar 
attitude by various test questions and by a recorded technique 
of “sizing him up,” having as the keynote unruffled amiability; 
to make no unnecessary reference to previous interviews; to 
sustain a calm if he roared; and to endeavor to lead the inter- 
view to a definite conclusion. t | 

The interview—Mr. A arrived promptly for the interview 
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and stood stiffly waiting in the outer office. When the interviewer 
—GFL—approached him, he said: “My name is A. My wife 
said you wanted to see me.” (As the note had been addressed to 
him personally, this seemed like an evasion.) 


1? Lessening Emotional Tension: 


Hostess—Flat- 
tery 


Refusing to 
Take Offense 


2. Temporizing 3 
Inconsequen- 


tial Pleasan- 
tries 


“You are very prompt,” GFL greeted him. “I 
am Miss L who wrote you the note. Will you 
please come into this room?” She preceded him 
into the interviewing room. 

"I suppose I can have a chair to sit on?” This 
was in the usual bullying, sarcastic tone he has 
ndopted in previous interviews, but GFL affected 
not to hear his remark. She walked to the window 
and opened it slightly, saying: 


“This is the kind of room that is always too 
warm or too cold, but even so it is pleasanter to 
talk here than in the outer office.” Turning from 
the window she continued, “Won’t you take your 
overcoat off? You'll probably be too warm with 
it on?” His facial expression became slightly friend- 
lier and his bearing relaxed. He removed his coat 
and sat down. GFL made a few more inconse- 
quential remarks, and used this time to look him 
over and decided he was good enough looking to 
be conceited, easily flattered, and because he was 
here he was going to “show us.” Suddenly he smiled 
and made some facetious remark about the weather 
—“Maybe Spring is coming, but I'll have to be 
shown,” etc. 


8. Bringing to Main Issue: 


Cards on Table 


Anticipating 
Client’s De- 
fense ^ 


techniques. 


“Now, Mr. A, we want to have a real talk about 
your situation,” began GFL, “I can well imagine 
that it is just as unsatisfactory to you as it is to 
us and we have found that the only way to arrive 
anywhere in family affairs is to give them a thor- 
ough going over from both points of view.” 

She went on to outline the A situation from the 
Family Welfare Association point of view, ie. a 
salesman working on a commission basis who could 


з z : 
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not earn enough to support his large family. The 
Association executives knew what it took to sup- 
port eight children and knew that the income to 
do it satisfactorily must come in a steady stream 
which a commission-salesman’s income would not 
do. The “game” interest of commission selling 
was certainly understandable, but it was too easy 
to fall into the state of mind in which income 
looked like $300 a month when in all probability 
it was $300 for one month and $30 for three 
months following. 


Specific to 
General 


4. Keeping to Main Issue: 


Forestalling GFL spoke rather rapidly in a quiet conversa- 

Interruption tional tone, trying to avoid interruption so that 

she could complete the story at once. 

“Well, now I can see just why you would feel that 
way about it,” A responded promptly when the As- 
sociation point of view was finished and GFL 
paused. “But let me tell you what splendid pros- 
pects I have with this new company. The Blank 
is a music machine for use in restaurants and 
places of amusement. It is decidedly the best 
thing of its kind I have ever heard,” and во on. 
He reeled off a “sales talk,” very glib and rather 
well phrased—arriving after a bit at the statement 
that he had been doing “missionary work” so far 
because the selling field was new and they could 
not expect to make sales right away. Tom So- 
and-So in Indianapolis made between six and 
seven hundred dollars last month in commissions. 

Puncture GFL interrupted him to ask if Tom So-and-So 
were married and had children. He laughed. “No,” 
he said, “he is a young fellow without dependents, 
but wasn’t that a good month?” 

GFL assured him that it was and that for Tom 
So-and-So it must be very pleasant indeed, but 
that much as A might like to take his chance on 
having a $600 month some time, it was not possi- 
ble for him because his situation was so different. 
He shook his head amiably, remarking: "That's 
right—it sure is different taking care of eight 
children." ^ 


Avoiding Ar- 
gument 


D 
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5. Lessening Emotional Tension: 


Following Cli- 
ent’s Lead 


Sharing 
Personal 


Experiences 


“Yes, taking care of eight children is a man-size 
Job,” agreed GFL, picking up his remark. “There 
is no doubt about that, Mr. A. And don't you 
agree that the only way to do it is to find a job 
with wages attached? You see we fully understand 
the excitement and interest of the seling game 
(though I personally could never bear its uncer- 
tainties. I like to know exactly what I am going 
to have and when I am going to have it.) The 
Family Welfare Association must ask folks like you 
to take a practical path in these matters, 


6. Appeal to Reason: 


Particular to 
General 
Considera- 
tions 


Yes-response 


7. Keeping to Main 
Forestalling 
Interruption 


P Tovocative 
Query 


“Did you ever stop to think that every man 
who likes commission selling has exactly the same 
right as you have to ask for assistance from the 
Family Welfare Association and that if the Asso- 
ciation granted all such requests it would have to 
be many times as big as it is? Now as a business 
man you know what that would mean.” 

“No, I never did think of it that way,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. "I guess you're right. 
There wouldn’t be money enough to pay the bill.” 
GFL assured him there would not be enough 
money and that the Association would simply be 
paying to let a large group of men do what they 
preferred tc do. 


Issue: 

She did not give him a chance to interrupt, but 
went right on to press her point: *Now why don't 
you drop this Blank proposition and look for a job 
with a salary? Perhaps you have been looking 
for one recently?” 


i: Lessening Emotional Tension: 


Letting Client 
Talk Him- 
self Out 


“No,” Mr. A answered, “I haven’t looked for a 
salaried job for more than twelve years. They 
just don’t interest me. You see the washing- 
machine game went pretty good for a while, but 
that is all shot now because there is so much com- 
petition. This thing is different. It is the only 
one of its kind and it is bound to go the minute 
people get on to it." He was off at a gallop on 
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9. Bringing Back to 
Direct Ques- 
tion Corner- 
ing 


Closing Ave- 
nues of Di- 
gression 


HOW TO INTERVIEW 


the virtues of the music machine again so GFL 
let him talk himself out, while she sat quietly 
saying nothing but looking as interested as pos- 
sible. When he paused, GFL asked: 


Main Issue: 

“Have you any sales which are quite certain 
to be closed in the next two weeks?” 

He hesitated, then admitted that he had not, 
but that two or three looked very good and he 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if they developed. 
GFL told him that this seemed too uncertain to 
figure food and fuel on and he again nodded his 
head in agreement. He reached for a scrap of 
paper lying on the table, saying: “Now look here, 
I want to show you just what we have lived on 
since October. When W died we received $126 insur- 
ance and my foster mother gave me $100.” He 
went on to show that $55 of this had been used for 
clothing for himself and the boys and put down 
the exact figures for certain other expenditures, 
the whole amount having been used for house- 
hold expenses. The minute he finished this state- 
ment, he remarked: “I want to play fair with you 
people, and anything you want to ask me, now is 
the time to do it.” 

GFL told him the Association was interested to 
know just what arrangement was made for the 
house payments. Without the slightest hesitation 
he gave details and added: “Now there is some- 
thing I want you to know. I believe we are going 
to be off your hands and out of all this trouble. 
There is a $5,000 insurance policy for W which we 
fully expect to have paid to us within the next 
two weeks. It was very queer how we got that 
policy just a few days before W died. A man that 
I was trying to sell a washing machine to could 
not make a cash payment but, as he sold insur- 
ance, he offered to issue a policy to W and he 
would make the payments when they fell due to 
make up the total owing on the washing machine.” 
He then went on to describe all the ins and outs 
of this transaction. Although the policy for various 
reasons was being disputed by the insurance com- 
pany, there seemed to be every reason +0, believe 
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that payment would be made and with $5,000 their 
troubles would be at an end. GFL went over some 
of the details of this situation with him in a casual, 
conversational way, and finished by remarking: 


10. Breaking Defense: 


Use of 
Acquired 
Information 


Shock 


Forestalling 
Objection 


Implied 
Criticism 


Anticipating 
Itimate 
Outcome 


Veiled Threat 


“Well, of course, $5,000 would certainly do a 
great deal for you and your family now, but I 
hope you will use it on a budget basis. If you do, 
it should tide you over until you are firmly on 
your feet and do away with the reports we get 
about the need of your family—reports from 
people who know about your situation, I mean.” 

This plainly was a great surprise to A, as he 
exclaimed: “Why, I didn’t know anybody ever 
reported us—didn’t know anybody knew anything 
about us.” GFL turned to her assistant and asked: 
“There have been several reports since you have 
been here, haven’t there?” and she said there had. 

“Of course, you know,” GFL continued, “people 
are bound to feel concerned when they think chil- 
dren are suffering in any way and think it’s our 
job to look into it, and it is.” She paused for a 
minute to gain courage, then asked: 

“Mr. A, just how much do you know about the 
Minnesota laws for the protection of children? 
Did you ever hear of such a thing as the de- 
pendency of minor children?” He said he had not 
and looked rather interested. “Since you don’t 
know,” GFL went on, “perhaps you would be in- 
terested to know a little about them. There are 
many of these laws, of course, which would not 
affect your children in any way, but as I have been 
talking to you I could not help realizing that the 
laws covering dependency and neglect might come 
very near your situation and I really think you 
should know about them.” She went on to explain 
the dependency and neglect laws, making it rather 
technical and emphasizing the Jaw phase. He seemed 
interested, remarking: “Is that so?" “No, I didn't 
know that!” and similar comments. 

GFL finished this explanation by saying: "Now 
you see if your children have to receive much more 
help from agencies or individuals it is going tc 
bring them inside that dependency and neglect 
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11. Lessening Emo- boundary line. Let’s just assume that that hap- 


tional Tension: 


Yes-response 


pens. You won’t mind thinking of that unpleasant 
possibility just long enough for me to show you 
what I mean?” (large smile) “I really believe that 
if you had to appear in Juvenile Court for a de- 
pendency hearing the judge would say to you very 
much the same thing that I have been saying to 
you. That is, that you, the father of eight chil- 
dren, could not manage on a commission basis and 
you would be ordered (whereas I can only urge 
you) to find a salaried job. 

Surprisingly enough, A took this calmly and even 
with some interest, saying: “Yes, I guess that’s 
so. I get that side of it and of course state laws 
go for everybody’s children—mine too, I guess.” 


12. Appeal to Reason: 


Balancing 
Alternatives 


Concession- 
Compromise 


Putting It Up 
to Client 


Explaining 
Agency 


“Well, if you feel that way about it now,” said 
GFL, picking up his comment, "let's work out а 
definite plan. You wouldn’t one bit like to go to 
Juvenile Court,” laughingly (not knowing that he 
had already been to Juvenile Court with John the 
previous December), “and the very best way to 
keep away from there is to get yourself straight- 
ened around now. We know that you can’t make 
a change from one day to the next. Suppose we 
decide upon a two-week period for you to turn 
this whole thing over in your mind, and do some 
looking for another job. As you are entirely with- 
out money now we will help you with necessities 
for the two weeks. If you have not then been able 
to make plans to provide what your family needs, 
you are going to work on a wage basis. Do you 
agree to that?” A said he did. His wife was anxi- 
ous to see a representative of the Association аз 
she was entirely without groceries and “wanted to 
tell her about some other things too.” As this inter- 
view took place on Friday, visit could not be made 
until Monday, so an emergency check was given 
to A. While the check was being prepared, GFL 
remarked: : 

“Mr. A, we would like you to know a little bit 
more about this organization. Ycu may think of 
it only as a place to which you come when you 
need coal and groceries, but we want you to think 
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General to 
Specific 


of it as a place which can give you service as well 
as material help. Now in your family there seem 
to us a good many opportunities to help with 
service—M, for instance. He must be a very sad 
problem to you.” A admitted that he was and 
that he had not the slightest idea what to do with 
the boy. He had never had any experience with 
anyone who was “not quite bright.” GFL told 
him the Association would be much interested in 
helping M and would discuss plans for him. 


18. Helping Difficult Admission: 


Sympathy 


Hostess 


“Before I go,” A said when he was ready to 
leave, “I would like to apologize for the sarcastic 
way I talked last Saturday. I get so nervous and 
upset about all these troubles that I often do 
things I am sorry for later. I do sincerely apolo- 
gize.” 

“T am sure we are very glad to accept your 
apology,” GFL assured him, “and we are all going 
to agree now to consider your last interview a 
closed book. We understand how these things 
happen and there is nothing more to say about it.” 

A rose slowly, put on his overcoat, keeping up a 
Tunning fire of politeness. Said he was certainly 
glad he had come to the office; that he didn’t want 
the Family Welfare Association to think that he 
had purposely stayed away before or was afraid 
to discuss the plans of his family. It was just 
that he was so busy all the time that he just 
couldn’t get around to such things, so left them 
all to his wife. He was ready at any and all times 
to discuss his affairs and “Thank you, thank you 
very much indeed, thank you many times for all 
you have done for us,” and departed. 


In this interview, as Miss Colcord points out, the purposes 
are: 1. To put the interviewee at ease, as stressed at the begin- 
Ding and again at the end of the interview. 2. То establish con- 
fidence, This purpose was unmistakably present and had the 

urther angle of substituting for client's bullying attitude a 

Olesome respect for the agency. 3. То obtain pertinent infor- 
Mation and insight. As this interview took place after consid- 
table contact with the family and its problems, pertinent 
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information was not especially sought, although a small amount 
came out naturally in the course of the interview. Insight was 
deliberately sought by various test questions and by a recorded 
process of “sizing interviewee up." 4. To bring about action and 
understanding. This was the main purpose of the interview—on 
one hand to induce the man to give up his irregular employment; 
and on the other hand to create in him a more co-operative atti- 
tude toward the agency. 

“Purposes 1 and 2 are not identical,” Miss Colcord says. “An 
interviewee can be placed completely at ease without having his 
confidence enhanced in the agency with which he is dealing. On 
the other hand, he may have entire confidence in the agency 
through an exceedingly uncomfortable interview. Generally some 
elements of 1 and 2 are discernible even in an interview which is 
one of a long series. They are naturally most likely to be ob- 
served in a first interview or in one where considerable difficulty 
is to be anticipated. Purpose 3 is naturally the one chiefly stressed 
in what we denominate the interview of investigation, while 
purpose 4 is that stressed in the treatment interview. We gen- 
erally find, however, that elements of purpose 4 are found in 
the investigation interview and of purpose 3 in the treatment 
interview. In other words, while any one of these purposes might 
receive main stress, a good interview contains elements of all of 
them. The processes by which these purposes may be accom- 
plished are not yet completely listed and of course the list of 
techniques is an ever-growing one.” 

Out of studies such as these certain conclusions emerge. We 
have made a composite summary of findings gathered from four 
centers where social workers have been carrying forward such 
group conferences in order to increase their ability in interview- 
ing. This composite includes only conclusions reached independ- 
ently in two or more centers. They carry the weight of mutual 
corroboration. 

The classifications under headings did not appear in all the 
original reports; but they are here used for convenience in group- 
ing the various principles and items of technique which come to 


light in the analysis. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW 


mn 


- Make use of the relevant information already available. 

2. Plan the setting of the interview, and in so far as possible, 
control this so that it will be favorable to the desired out- 
come. 


APPROACH 


3. Respect the client. 
Be punctilious about even small courtesies. 
Do nothing to lower his self-respect. 
Assume the obvious and avoid being meticulous or trite. 
Let him feel that he is taking the lead. 

4. Lessen the tension of the interviewee. 
Do not begin by raising the critical point at issue, but talk 
about things not immediately relevant but interesting. 
Use of colloquial language is often helpful. 
Simulate agreement. 
Minimize the seriousness of the interviewee's position. 
Analyze a general statement into its specific parts. 
Introduce a general consideration instead of details which 
bring an emotional storm. 
Sometimes actual physical contact such as a hand grip 
from the interviewer will help to calm the interviewee. A 
droll, whimsical, flattering, or broadly humorous remark 
often helps to relieve the tension. 

5. Gain the interviewee’s confidence. 
Begin with his interests. 
Tie up with his past experiences. 
The interviewer should reveal some of his own interests, 
likes and dislikes, hobbies, etc. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONCLUSION 


6. Help the interviewee to make difficult admissions or state- 
ments of fact. | 
Give him opportunity to talk and release emotions, by 
angry words or by weeping if necessary. 
Do not moralize but give evidence of interest. 
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7. Keep to the main issue. 

In order to get certain facts, other facts must be given. 
Words associated with the facts desired may be used as 
stimuli. 

Contradiction may sometimes be used guardedly to stimu- 
late response. 

8. Maintain a professional, impartial attitude. During the inter- 
view there should be an open mind and a readiness to recog- 
nize, evaluate, and utilize new materials appearing. The 
philosophy of life held by the interviewer is an important 
factor in the success of the interview. 

9. Meet the immediate pressing need of the client. 

10. Plan a definite next step with the client so that it will be 
largely of his own making and he will feel that it is his. 

11. Provide motivation or definite stimulation to reach a pur- 
pose desired, based on sound interests of the client. 


Some of these injunctions are quite similar to those formu- 
lated in Chapter II. Others are specific to the situation which 
confronts the social investigator. All have been noted as im- 
portant by more than one group of social workers engaged in 
thinking critically about their own techniques. 

This process of studying specific interviews, defining their 
objectives, identifying and naming the techniques used, and 
tracing step by step the course of progress toward the goal, has 
shown its value in improving practice among social workers, and 
is recommended to the consideration of other groups whose pro- 
fessional accomplishments depend in part upon their skill as 
interviewers. 

Further development of this approach to competence is noted 
in several publications, notably Pauline V. Young’s volume (10). 
Virginia P. Robinson (6) has called in question the advisability of 
emphasizing techniques of control, and restated a fundamental 
issue regarding the purpose of interview. She maintains that train- 
ing in the techniques of “stimulation,” “motivation,” “Jeadership,” 
“breaking down the defense mechanism,” and the like implies that 
the worker knows what is good for the client and that her task is 
to see that he does it. She exercises control over his will, his inner 
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life and behavior. She attempts to manipulate the client helpfully 
to his own ends. Such an attitude is deprecated, and there is noted 
in social work today an increasing respect for the person inter- 
viewed, accompanied by a corresponding reservation in taking 
active part in his affairs. She says (p. 166): 


Technique lies rather in creating a relationship environment in which 
the individual growth process of the client can be released. . . . There 
is little known and everything to be learned about the elements in 
relationship which favor such a growth process. Experience points to 
understanding and acceptance as the most essential factors in attitude 
of one individual towards another to permit the expression and release 
of his own impulses. 


Respect for the interviewee, whether he is an applicant for 
relief or for employment or for vocational counsel, should be 
central in all interviewing, a point enlarged upon in the following 
chapter, which deals with the interview in the mental clinic. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


INTERVIEWING PEOPLE IN TROUBLE: 
THE MENTAL CLINIC 


IN CONNECTION with the mental clinic, interviewing is used to 
discover and bring to light hidden difficulties underlying obvious 
symptoms of maladjustment or emotional stress. Such a clinic 
may be an independent enterprise or conducted under the auspices 
of a hospital, a court, a child guidance bureau, a mental hygiene 
center, a school or college, a social agency, or an industry. 

The interview takes various forms: an intimate, informal 
private consultation; a more systematic examination or oral ques- 
tionnaire designed to get the essentials of the case history, and 
to provide an inventory of symptoms and of traits of personality; 
fact-finding interviews of psychiatric social workers with the 
patient’s family and associates; highly standardized interviews 
ordinarily called mental tests; prolonged psychiatric interviews 
which delve into obscure emotional complications and undertake 
to effect a re-education of the personality; and the clinical inter- 
view proper, when the members of the staff—physician, psy- 
chologist, and social worker, with their assistants and students, 
together with any neurologist, biochemist, pediatrist, educator, 
or other specialist who may be attached to the clinic—assemble 
to see the patient interviewed briefly by the head of the clinic 
and then to hear and correlate the findings summarized by each 
member of the staff who has studied the case. 

Clinical psychologists and physicians who engage in mental 
diagnosis and psychotherapeutic treatment come to know a great 
deal about the mental mechanisms at work during an interview, 
particularly about motives and drives, interdependence of 
thoughts and feelings, inhibitions which hinder frankness and 
tend to block the telling of truth. Familiarity with these mecha- 
nisms helps in understanding the nature of prejudice, whether in 
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interviewer or in interviewee, and points the way toward mutual 
confidence, undistorted statements, and clear judgments free 
from bias. It helps to overcome resistance, to unshackle memories, 
to lead the person interviewed to say what he really means. Aids 
like these no interviewer will wish to overlook, for the relation- 
ship of deep-seated emotions to what is said is sometimes as 
close in other situations as it is in the mental clinic. 

The symptoms and circumstances which bring a patient to 
the clinic are varied as the troubles in Pandora’s box. He may 
stutter badly. He may merely be backward in his studies, or 
in some one study. He may be over anxious without cause, or 
suffer from a delusion of persecution. He may be unduly ex- 
hilarated, or profoundly depressed; hysterical, or obsessive. Some- 
times the symptoms are bodily aches and pains not related to 
any discoverable organic disorder. Perhaps his behavior has sug- 
gested a serious aberration of intellect—gross lapses of memory, 
hallucinations, fixed ideas, or distorted financial judgments. Often 
there has been a specific antisocial act: a theft, a fight, a sexual 
aggression, a disastrous automobile accident, a forgery; or it may 
be a troublesome habit, or an accumulation of many minor diffi- 
culties resulting in failure to get on well with boss, subordinates, 
customers, schoolmates, or family. 

But whatever the occasion or the obvious difficulty, the clinical 
Psychologist looks at the symptoms against a broad background. 
He wants to know not only the nature and history of the par- 
ticular complaint, but also something about the patient's career, 

is ancestry, his home, his general health and physical condition, 

is mental endowments, his schooling, his work situation, his 
Social and recreational activities, his interests, ambitions, failures 
and accomplishments, his total personality. To get this back- 
ground, not the patient only, but his family, his employer, his 
Priest, his physician, his associates, may have to be consulted. 

The kinds of information sought, and the ways of systematiz- 
ing interviews so that they will furnish the necessary data ex- 
Peditiously and accurately, are in many respects similar to those 
of interviews*in employment, in vocational counseling, in edu- 
Cation, and in social case work. Suggestions and precautions 
emphasized in earlier chapters will not be repeated here. The 
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characteristic content and point of departure of the clinical in- 
terview with the patient himself are of course related to the 
personal difficulties which have brought him to the clinic. To 
illustrate both content and method of interviewing, reference is 
made to an excellent statement prepared by the Division on 
Prevention of Delinquency of the National Committee For Mental 
Hygiene, on the “Psychiatric Examination of a Child” (2). 
Readers who wish to study in detail the clinical interviewing of 
adults are referred to Kirby’s Guides for History Taking (10) 
and Preu’s Outline of Psychiatric Case-Study (16). 

Attention is directed here to three types of procedure espe- 
cially characteristic of the clinical situation. These include the 
prolonged interview, the personality inventory, and the mental 
test. 

While personality inventories and psychological tests are aids 
to diagnosis, the prolonged interview is at once diagnostic and 
therapeutic. It may extend over many long and intimate con- 
sultations. Paradoxically, this form of interview, though most 
definite in purpose, is also most unstandardized. The numerous 
schools of psychiatry, of clinical psychology, and of psycho- 
analysis, contrary to common opinion, vary widely not only in 
point of view but in terminology and in techniques. Individual 
practitioners tend to develop their own special methods. As & 
consequence, rigidly scientific concepts and practices are often 
found side by side with those based on unsystematized observa- 
tion. Thus, the fact that a particular syndrome, or group of 
symptoms, is a definite indication of a certain disorder may 
have been very carefully worked out and scientifically verified, 
while the actual process of drawing from the patient the data 
necessary to construct this clinical picture remains unsystematic, 
or at least unspecified. In other instances, the interview is planned 
in detail, data sheets or questionnaires are scrupulously filled 
out, and various technical procedures are employed in drawing 
hidden difficulties to the surface. 

There are two main avenues of approach to troublesome facts 
of inner experience: first, through the patient’s narrative fol- 
lowed by answers to specific questions; second, through the gate- 
way of uncontrolled association, when the patient tells without 
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restraint whatever he is thinking, be it reminiscent or imagina- 
tive, relevant or irrelevant, proper or improper, rational or fanci- 
ful. There may even be clues to unsuspected trends of feeling in 
bizarre and fragmentary ideas which flit into mind if the reins of 
rationality are purposely cast aside and reverie holds sway un- 
hampered; for fancies do not spring into being uncaused; and 
while they are usually the product of easily identifiable experi- 
ences, common, or recent, or vivid, they may come in part from 
less readily recognized impulsions or remote memories. Therefore, 
various techniques of free association and of irrational thinking 
or fantasy are sometimes employed to collect and bring into the 
focus of attention materials the relevance of which becomes 
obvious enough when they are later subjected to the scrutiny 
of rational evaluation. 

A large majority of consultations, however, tend toward the 
direct, straightforward type. The patient is encouraged to tell 
his story and describe his difficulties, after which there are spe- 
cific questions and answers, with wholesome comment and sug- 
gestion interspersed as indicated. 

The psychiatric interview, as we have seen, runs the gamut 
from a high degree of standardization to almost complete lack 
of it. Although a mastery of techniques does not preclude flex- 
ibility, standardization has quite generally been sacrificed for 
fear of losing the spontaneity of an untrammeled, flexible method. 
Nevertheless, certain basie principles seem to underlie all pro- 
cedures in the clinical interview. What are these principles, and 
to what practical suggestions do they point? ; 

First, in emphasizing the necessity of not depending on for- 
Malized procedures, Bisch (4) has stated an obvious principle 
Which in a way resolves our paradox. “No method of examina- 
tion,” he says, “no matter how complete, should ever be followed 
ina slavish, imitative fashion. Understanding, foresight, and a 
WI measure of old-fashioned common sense are essentials for 
Worth-while results. It is far better to ask a few questions in- 
telligently than to fill reams of paper with a lot of unrelated 
acts that simply bewilder and spell nothing.” He takes it E 
Branted that the interviewer has already in mind as a result o 
extensive study and training the necessary scientific facts, sound 
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concepts, and hypotheses in the light of which questions are to 
be directed. 

From a broad experience Healy (9) has formulated practical 
suggestions, particularly for dealing with juvenile delinquents. 
The interviewer’s attitude should be that of shrewd but sympa- 
thetic inquiry into an unsolved problem. Do not have a third 
person present, he urges, especially not the child’s relatives. Start 
with an interest, usually a vocational interest. Do not write 
answers to questions in his sight, for this suggests court pro- 
cedure and often arouses inhibitions, resistances, and fear that 
his exact words might be quoted. 

In interviewing the insane, or anyone who is nervous, anxious, 
or mentally ill, Rosanoff (18) emphasizes that the only success- 
ful way of approaching the patient is with perfect candor. Let 
him understand that the examiner is Dr. Blank, a physician, а 
specialist in nervous and mental diseases, and that the object of 
the examination is to find the source of his complaint. An honest 
objective attitude is indispensable in all interviewing. 

Lack of sufficient attention to techniques of interviewing in 
the clinic has sometimes been deplored. Forsyth (5), a British 
writer, acknowledges just criticism of psychotherapy where prac- 
tice rests on sheer empiricism. His suggestions toward the formu- 
lation of principles and practices serve to emphasize several 
points already touched upon. He places first in importance the 
personality and attitude of the analyst, who, in contrast to the 
ordinary physician, takes a passive attitude, not only allowing 
freedom and initiative to the patient, but also putting responsi- 
bility on him. He must meticulously avoid any show of feeling, 
whether of surprise, boredom, or disapproval. He must learn to 
overcome any “narcissistic” tendencies—vanity, conceit, self- 
satisfaction, or intellectual snobbery. A spirit of tolerance and 
reasonableness should be maintained. During the course of the 
treatment, there should be with the patient no social or other 
relations except those involved in the analysis. With reference 
to records, the suggestion is made that no notes be taken during 
the interview except when it is essential to have the interviewee $ 
exact words. It is better not to listen under tension in the effort 
to remember everything, but to remain in a state of attentive 
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though placid absorption. Obviously these points relate to the 
psychoanalytic situation; but some of them are relevant to 
other forms of the prolonged interview also. 

The laws of mental process by which an interviewee's be- 
havior may be understood and in a measure controlled, are not so 
mysterious as the reader of the technical literature might at first 
be led to suppose. Most of them boil down in the last analysis to 
familiar laws of association, conditioning, learning, or habit 
formation. Everyone recognizes the wide applicability of these 
laws in accounting for the flow of ideas, the course of remember- 
ing and forgetting, the growth of concepts, the processes of judg- 
ment and reasoning. Not so widespread has been the recagnition 
that feelings and emotions, no less than intellectual processes 
and acts of skill, are held in the firm grip of these same laws. 
A dislike for barking dogs, to take a trivial instance, may be 
traceable to distasteful encounters with a playful mastiff in the 
nursery, which conditioned the fear mechanism by associating its 
characteristic response with that kind of sound; or it may have 
been vividly associated with the strong disapproval of nurse, 
parent, or playmate, which followed the violation of some cul- 
tural taboo. In any event, later associations, clustering about 
Such a conditioned response, naturally become tinged with the 
Same emotional tone. Such clusters of associations account for 
Many a prejudice, whether against spinach, capitalism, labor 
unions, Italians, or divorce. The laws of association, and the 
closely related laws of attention and habit, serve in this way to 
clarify understanding of the behavior of interviewers as well as of 
the persons they interrogate. 

Conditioned responses indicative of the potency of emotional 
associations are observable in almost any interview. In describ- 
ing them it is convenient to speak of “transference,” “resistance,” 
“projection,” and "introjection." These terms, it should be said, 

ave been given somewhat different meanings by different 
Writers, They do not explain the various kinds of behavior ob- 
Served, but are helpful in identifying them. 

“Transfererice” has been defined by Forsyth as the play of a 
Patient’s emotions about the personality of the physician. It is 
found everywhere in daily life. Suppose two persons meet for the 
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first time. Each at once likes or dislikes the other. Irrespective 
of whether they know anything about each other, an emotional 
attitude of some kind is induced even within the first moment or 
two. They bring with them all their earlier emotional prejudices, 
and each responds to the other in accordance with these early 
experiences and their recent emotional associations. Each is 
said to “transfer” to the other the feelings which have been stirred 
in similar situations perhaps many times before. In the interview, 
the behavior resulting from this transference may reveal facts 
about the patient’s experience and traits of character. A familiar 
theory holds that many experiences back of such transference 
and its related attitudes or affectations have been forgotten, re- 
pressed. As this writer puts it, these early memories “owe their 
repression to the painful affective tone which they possess. They 
may have been unpleasant from the first; often they come to this 
by gradually establishing mental associations with some still 
earlier unpleasant memory; but most frequently they were even 
intensely pleasant at the time, and only in retrospect, when 
viewed in the light of a later cultural development, do they be- 
come charged with shame, remorse, and so on.” This “resistance” 
to bringing these experiences to clear consciousness and revealing 
them in an interview can be overcome only by permitting counter- 
interests of greater significance and value to the interviewee to 
arise and express themselves. 

Behavior mechanisms of this sort are encountered by the in- 
terviewer in any field. An interviewee may like the interviewer 
at once; that is, he may transfer pleasant emotions to the in- 
terviewer because they are aroused by a bearing which inspires 
confidence, or by either apparent or obscure resemblance to а 
friend. Or, the interviewee may show resistance due perhaps to 
past disagreeable experiences with an employer's spies, to an 
embarrassing failure in public speaking, or simply to the fact 
that he was once thrashed by his older brother for tattling. So in 
all cases the interviewee’s confidence must be won, and his 
apprehensions dispelled through an interest that is greater than 
these fears. % 

The mechanism of “projection” has been defined by Bernard 
Hart (8) as a peculiar reaction of the mind to the presence of 
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a repressed complex, in which the complex or its effect is re- 
garded by the person as belonging no longer to himself, but to 
some other real.or imaginary individual. 


People who possess some fault or deficiency of which they are 
ashamed are notoriously intolerant of that same fault or deficiency in 
others. Thus the parvenu who is secretly conscious of his own social 
deficiencies talks much of the “bounders” and “outsiders” whom he 
observes around him, while the one thing which the muddleheaded man 
cannot tolerate is a lack of clear thinking in other people. In general 
it may be said that whenever one encounters an intense prejudice one 
may with some probability suspect that the individual himself exhibits 
the fault in question or some closely similar fault. . . . We may express 
the psychological processes seen in these cases as follows: the fault 
constitutes a complex which is repugnant to the personality as a whole, 
and its presence would therefore naturally lead to that particular form 
of conflict known as self-reproach. The personality avoids this conflict, 
however, by “projecting” the offending complex on to some other per- 
son, where it can be efficiently rebuked without that painful emotion 
which inevitably accompanies the recognition of deficiencies in ourselves. 
That is to say, the personality reacts to the repugnant complex by 
exaggeratedly reproaching the same faults in other people, thereby 
concealing the skeleton in its own cupboard. The more comfortable 
expedient of rebuking one’s neighbor is substituted for the unpleasant 
experience of self-reproach. The biological function served by projection 
is, therefore, the same as in all varieties of repression, the avoidance 
of conflict and the attainment of a superficial peace of mind. 


The opposite tendency, “introjection,” perhaps even more dis- 
concerting in ordinary interviews, is observed when a sensitive 
individual persists in finding a personal self-reference—whether 
compliment or implied criticism—in anything to which the inter- 
Viewer may refer. William DeWitt Hyde used to delight to tell 
of a woman to whom he explained that he disliked to argue 
With women because they so often take things personally. She 
instantly countered: “But Z never do!” Not always do these 
tendencies to self-reference come so promptly to the surface, 

ore often the emotions they stir are keenly felt but unexpressed, 
and the interviewee becomes self-conscious, embarrassed, in- 
Capable of doing himself justice. Experienced employment man- 
agers, industrial investigators, educational counselors and social 
Workers, as well as psychologists and physicians, are alert to 
Tecognize such complications and to make due allowance for 
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their effects. Indeed, awareness of such behavior tendencies as 
transference, resistance, projection, and introjection, and of the 
inaccuracies of statement which they engender, is an asset for 
any interviewer. Freedom from his own bias, as well as from that 
of the person he interviews, is often achieved only by frankly 
facing these sources of intellectual distortion and emotional 
prejudice, and bringing them into the open. Church and parents 
place high value on confession. The interview which permits a 
person to unburden himself of a long-cherished resentment clears 
his mental atmosphere; but as long as a grudge remains in the 
background, the whole interview is obscured. 

Another pitfall of the interview emphasized by clinicians is 
the effect of suggestion. An essential purpose in many types of 
interviews is to secure, undistorted, the first group of associations 
to appear. The interviewer then carefully avoids, in so far as 
he can, all suggestive influences, such as tone of voice and facial 
expression, which might determine the patient’s associations. Spe- 
cific questions are deferred if possible until after a full, free 
statement has been secured. When finally asked, such questions 
are put in familiar, not in technical, terms; and they are worded 
so as not to imply any particular answer. The feelings and 
verbal responses of the interviewee should as little as possible 
be complicated or modified by the associations clustering about 
the interviewer's words and sentences, as well as about his voice, 
manner, and personal appearance. 

Whether the interview be quite spontaneous and free or re- 
stricted within the limits of a prescribed procedure, there is great 
advantage in making, incidentally perhaps, a systematized record 
of observations of the personality. To this end, Wells (21) pre- 
pared an outline in the form of a rating scale or questionnaire 
regarding evidences of characteristic behavior and traits con- 
sidered significant for proper mental adjustment. This outline is 
partly a modification of earlier forms by Cattell, Hoch and 
Amsden, Heymans and Wiersma, and Davenport. A distinct 
aid to the clinician, it is valuable as well for other interviewers 
who are called upon to appraise personality or character. 

Woodworth prepared a questionnaire for army use during the 
First World War which proved useful in discovering recruits 
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with neurotic tendencies. Thurstone’s Personality Schedule (20) 
is a revised and standardized questionnaire of this pattern. 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory (3) combines the objectives 
and features of various types of inventories so that a rating can 
be obtained simultaneously for neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, 
introversion, and dominance. Another composite inventory, pat- 
terned after Bernreuter’s, is Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, de- 
vised to obtain measures of home adjustment, health adjust- 
ment, social adjustment, and emotional adjustment. The latest 
development of this type of inventory is The Personal Audit, 
by Adams and Lepley. It is designed to measure nine different 
traits? 

Coming now to the highly standardized kinds of interview of 
Which much use is made in clinical psychology, the most familiar 
is the Binet-Simon type of intelligence examination? An oral ex- 
amination of this sort must be carried through with strict ad- 
herence to predetermined standards of procedure as specified in 
the Manuals. This examination is usually entrusted to a psychom- 
etrist, a technical assistant skilled in the administration of 
Mental tests, When the responses have been numerically evalu- 
ated, the scores, together with supplementary notes about the 

ehavior of the interviewee during the examination, are reported 
to the clinical psychologist who, after bringing them into relation 


* These inventories are published by the Stanford University Press, 
D.” ` *togers, in “Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children Nine to 
Thirteen Years of Age,” Teachers College Contributions, No. 458, 1934, 

escribes а test yielding scores on personal inferiority, social maladjust- 
ment, family maladjustment and day-dreaming. | : 

в Ае Personal Audit is distributed by the Psychological Corporation. 

While the Stanford-Binet examination is quite generally employed, 
there is no similar consensus among clinical psychologists regarding the 
relative usefulness of other standardized tests. The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
1 well adapted for use with adults. Doll’s Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

Bnificantly supplements these measures of intelligence. Form boards, 
Picture Completion tests, construction and assembly tests, pencil mazes, 

is; Other kinds of standard performance tests are in every psychological 
clinic, Among the batteries of performance tests at present widely used 
Ме the Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale and the Arthur Point Per- 
°rmance Scale. Separate performance tests include the Seguin, the Dear- 
pe and the Ferguson Form Boards, the Mare and Foal Test, the Healy 
Бора! Completion Test No. 2, The Kohs Block Design Test, and the 

эңе azes. 
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with the other available data, passes upon the clinical significance 
of the findings. 

Correct evaluations of intelligence test data cannot be made 
by rule of thumb. They demand a foundation of both technical 
psychological knowledge and ripe experience as a basis for sound 
judgment. The same may be said of numerous other kinds of 
psychological tests—tests of general abilities and special apti- 
tudes; of output of energy and susceptibility to fatigue; of 
mechanical ingenuity and motor dexterity; of interests and aver- 
sions; of emotional balance and psychoneurotic tendencies; not 
to mention the more recently developed and still tentative tests 
for measuring aspects of character, and such social traits as 
ascendance and submission, tact, and self-control. Each of these 
tests, if used at all, should be administered by a technician in 
strict conformity with standard practice, scored and compared 
with available norms, and then evaluated by a psychologist who 
knows the limitations of its reliability, its dependability when 
used as an individual measure, and its proved validity as an indi- 
cator of the trait or trend in question. When in addition the 
psychologist brings to this critical interpretation an intimate 
understanding of the person’s home and family background, his 
educational and occupational successes or failures, his character 
and personality as seen in the general clinical situation, then and 
then only do the test data take on their proper significance. 


Much may be said in favor of having the psychologist who ' 


interprets the findings himself administer the standard tests, 
instead of entrusting them to a technician; but considerations of 
expense have led quite widely to the employment of psychome- 
trists for this phase of the examination. 

A few of the many available studies relevant to procedure 
in the standardized clinical interview may here be mentioned. 

Levy (12) has worked out a method especially adaptable to 
children for determining mental age during physical examination 
by giving incidentally certain indicative questions and tests. 

A modification of the familiar questionnaire procedure in 
interviewing proved highly satisfactory in Hamilton’s (7) inti- 
mate and illuminating study of the marital life of 100 men an 
100 women. Here it was necessary to gather personal information 
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seldom divulged, regarding satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
associated with marriage, and the experiences back of these 
attitudes. The procedure adopted was simple, yet effective. In 
the physician’s office, the interviewee was given, one by one, 400 
cards, each bearing a question—for instance, “What things in 
your married life annoy and dissatisfy you most?" He or she 
picked up the first card, read it, and proceeded to answer the 
question, briefly or at length, without interruption from the inter- 
viewer, who wrote down everything that was said. All the cards 
Were similarly read and commented upon in succession. The 
examiner kept himself in the background. He asked no questions. 
Such a method obviously could not be used for many purposes, 
but in this instance, where the subject matter was of an extremely 
Personal nature, it was successful. The method deserves trial in 
other fact-finding investigations. 

Still more stringent efforts are being made to bring even the 
prolonged interview within the bounds of scientific control, in the 
interests of fundamental research. Lasswell (11), in a chapter 
on “The Prolonged Interview and Its Objectification,” makes 
Teference to Sullivan’s studies in expression changes. There is a 
great need of data obtained by aid of dictograph, pneumograph, 
galvanometer, and other instruments, giving records not only of 
all that is said but of accompanying shifts of muscular tension, 
circulatory reactions, depth of breathing, and similar changes 
associated with emotional crises and subsequent release. Some 
Such drastic methods are clearly necessary if the more intimate 
and basic phases of experience during the interview are to be 
fully understood. - 

Meanwhile much new insight into the nature and organization 
9f personality is being gained through use of projective methods, 
ОЁ which the Rorschach is the best known. By means of these 
methods a person is helped to reveal what he cannot or will not 
Sày about himself, perhaps because he does not know the facts. 

Ог example, he is asked to tell what he sees in a standard 
Series of meaningless ink blots or cloud pictures. In this way, 
as Frank has seid (6, p. 402), “he is induced to reveal his way of 
Organizing experience by giving him a field (objects, materials, 
xperiences) with relatively little structure and cultural pattern- 
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ing so that the personality can project upon that plastic field hig 
way of seeing life, his meanings, significances, patterns, and 
especially his feelings. Thus we elicit a projection of the individ- 
ual personality’s private world because he has to organize the 
field, interpret the material and react affectively to it. More 
specifically, a projection method for study of personality involves 
the presentation of a stimulus-situation designed or chosen be- 
cause it will mean to the subject, not what the experimenter has 
arbitrarily decided it should mean (as in most psychological ex- 
periments using standardized stimuli in order to be objective), 
but rather whatever it must mean to the personality who gives 
it, or imposes upon it, his private, idiosyncratic meaning and 
organization. The subject then will respond to his meaning of the 
presented stimulus-situation by some form of action and feeling 
that is expressive of his personality.” 

In the clinical interview, as we have seen, attention is focused 
on the whole personality, often with special reference to some 
problem of emotional adjustment. Such an interview is not only 
fact-finding but re-educative, therapeutic as well as diagnostic. 
The problem is apt to be complicated by various factors already 
considered in connection with other fields of interviewing: mal- 
adjustment in employment; difficulties in the industrial situation; 
home and family circumstances; wrong habits in school; lack of 
life-plan, which involves important vocational and educational 
decisions. The central consideration, however, is the emotional 
content of the interviewee’s life experience, together with such 
environmental influences and intellectual factors as have con- 
tributed to his inner difficulties. 

A genuine service is rendered when the clinical intervieW 
brings together all the relevant facts, enables a person to un- 
burden himself of whatever has been troubling him, and clears 
the way for constructive thinking, definite planning, and perhaps 
ultimate integration of purpose and accomplishment. This state- 
ment may apply to any interview conducted in the sincerely 
helpful spirit and the candor of the clinic. 

For such an interview with maladjusted studeats, Emily Stog- 
dill (19) has prepared a concise outline of therapeutic tech- 
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THERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUES IN COUNSELING STUDENTS 


A. Techniques providing the student opportunity for free expression of 
emotional tensions 

1. The student may be encouraged to give an unhurried and unin- 
terrupted verbalization of his present feelings concerning his 
stated problem and other relevant material such as 
a. early experiences 
b. parent-child relationships 

. tabooed behavior, attitudes or topics 
d. his attitudes toward himself, or of others toward him 
‚ fears and worries 
various individuals in their relationship to his situation. 

2. The student may be encouraged to write out additional auto- 
biographical material between interviews. This may include con- 
nected written accounts of such things as dreams or reveries, ot 
lists of various kinds such as 
a. wishes or goals 
b. points of superiority or inferiority in himself 
c. types of situations in which he feels adequate or inadequate 
d. individuals who add to or detract from his feeling of effective- 

ness. 
8. The clinician may act as a source of temporary emotional se- 
curity for the student during the period of emotional re- 
adjustment by 
а. accepting him uncritically as a worthwhile individual with un- 
fulfilled possibilities which can be realized 

b. giving him complete attention during specified times 

c. reading carefully any written material submitted, and dis- 
cussing it with him objectively 

d. making him understand that his confidences are respected 

e. being intellectually and emotionally consistent in behavior to- 
ward him throughout the contacts 

f. standing between him and certain immediate consequences of 
his ill-advised behavior . 

g. acting as mediator between him and other individuals involved, 
such as parents, faculty or administrative officers 

h. assisting him in analyzing his conflicting obligations and loyal- 
ties. 

B. Techniques providing the student the opportunity for securing in- 

formation and for gaining better interpretation of relationships . 

1. Information. may be furnished through books, lectures, and per- 
sonal discussions on topics about which the student is confused 
Or deeply concerned such as sex, marriage, heredity, insanity, 
ethical standards, or religious viewpoints. 
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2. The student may be guided through personal discussion to clarify 


his interpretations of 
a. inter-personal relationships such as those between 
(1) student and student 
(2) student and faculty members 
(3) student and his family 
(4) men and women 
b. differences of viewpoints on such matters as race and religion 
as they may represent areas of confusion in his parental home 
or in his choice of friends or mate 
c. desirable attitudes to adopt in view of such situations as 
(1) parental expectation of unreasonably high grades 
(2) parental pressure for early or financially advantageous 
marriage ) 
(3) parental insistence on a vocational choice іп a field in 
which the student is uninterested or incompetent 
(4) undue parental self-effacement or self-sacrifice 
(5) previously unverbalized resentment toward some member 
or members of his family because of early experiences such 
as punishment felt to be too severe or unmerited, unfair 
comparison between children, or lack of parental affection 
(6) parental disharmony or separation. 


. Realistic attitudes toward self-evaluation may be encouraged 


through such methods as 

a. pointing out to gifted or to unusually emotionally mature stu- 
dents the reason for their apparent difference from the ma- 
jority of their fellows 

b. pointing out that the attitude of the clinician is one of tracing 
causal relationships, not one of praise or blame, and encourag- 
ing the student to adopt the same viewpoint 

c. interpretation of scores on “mental” and personality tests- 
Retesting in cases of wide discrepancy with observed be- 
havior 

d. pointing out by means of concrete illustrations, from the 
student’s own behavior, abilities or disabilities overlooked ОГ 
incorrectly evaluated by him 

e. observation by the student of the clinician’s unperturbed re- 
action to his recital of his “sins and shortcomings” and guilty 
feelings : 

f. tracing with the student the developmental history of various 
types of his behavior in order to help him realize their essen" 
tial modifiability. 


C. Techniques involved in the planning of specific activities for the 
student between interview periods «ene 
1, The clinician can judge the student’s adequacy more objectively 
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he can arrange to observe him first hand outside the consultation 
situation, rather than being entirely dependent on his self-reports 
which may be very misleading. The mistake of entermg into a 
social relationship with the client must, however, be avoided. It 
is possible to use reports from disinterested persons in the stu- 
dent’s environment as partial substitutes for observation, provided 
they can be secured without invading the confidential nature of 
the relationship, or making the student the object of scrutiny. 
2. The student may be assisted in giving a more accurate picture of 
his own behavior to the clinician and to himself by the use of 
various recording charts and written lists. Some of these methods 
are 
a. keeping a time schedule for a stated period and then compar- 
ing his distribution of time with tabulated results of similar 
studies 

b. keeping a financial account and facing it objectively with the 
aid of the clinician 

с. keeping a chart for recording instances of behavior which the 
student desires to develop or to free himself from, for example 
a chart of ascendant or of submissive behavior 

d. listing a number of things for which he would feel insulted to be 
praised (like knowing the letters of the alphabet or washing 
his face), and comparing it with another list of things for 
which he finds himself demanding approval. 

3. The clinician may find it necessary to assist the student or to 
ask the help of other responsible individuals in arranging modi- 
fications of his client’s situation such as 

. finding him a different room or roommate 

. securing him employment, loans or outright gifts of money 

. arranging a more reasonable scholastic program 

. getting him into various social groups in which he may 

broaden his contacts 
e. assisting him with problems of personal appearance, posture 
and speech. 

D. Techniques involving contacts with parents, faculty members or 
administrative officers with regard to the student's problems 

1. The clinician may need to present a somewhat generalized state- 
ment concerning a student's difficulties to faculty members or 
administrative officers in order that they may deal with him more 
adequately in the light of such knowledge. There are cases, how- 
ever, in which it is inadvisable to call the student to the attention 
of any school official. 

2. Contact with parents is frequently essential to the successful 
handling of a student's problems. In other cases it is definitely 
detrimental for the parent even to learn that his child is consult- 
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ing a clinical psychologist. A single unfavorable report about the 
student’s school adjustment, sent out as a routine matter by some 
college office, may undo months of work on the clinician’s part. 
Often the clinician needs to be able to secure special handling of 
school situations pertaining to his client’s welfare. 

8. Contact with parents may take the form of interpreting the stu- 
dent and his difficulties to them, of getting their point of view 
about his situation, or of enlisting their co-operation in granting 
him needed freedom or encouragement. Sometimes it is necessary 
to assist parents in adjusting to problems of their own, as well as 
to reassure them about their children’s development. 


For those who may want general principles and conclusions 
stated in a form for application in practice, a summary of specific 
suggestions completes this discussion of the interview with people 
in trouble. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNSELING PEOPLE IN TROUBLE* 


1. The best attitude is one of cheerful, thoughtful objectivity, avoid- 
ing pronounced sympathizing, condemnation, or an air of easy optimism. 

2. The problem as presented will seem to the person in trouble in- 
soluble. That is why he is in trouble. A ready acceptance of the picture 
as he sees it would close the case. Try to see other people in each of the 
predicaments and see how they might solve them. All problems are 
essentially subjective. 

3. Begin at some point where the person feels a difficulty. It may 
not be the root of the problem, but it is the only place at which help 
is really wanted. It will probably lead to the major problems. 

4. Regard evidence skeptically, with due regard for the legal “rules 
of evidence.” Remember the large error in firsthand observation an 
the watrustworthiness of circumstantial evidence. What A tells you about 
B is as much or more information about A. 

5. Be sure all available evidence is provided. If the problem is voca- 


4 These suggestions are taken with a few modifications and additions from 
a list prepared by Dean C. L. Clarke of Lewis Institute, Chicago. In 
response to a request for permission to use the list, Dean Clarke wrote: 

"I do not consider them sufficiently my own to be given credit for 
them. I collected and devised all sorts of suggestions from my experience 
in teaching a graduate course in mental hygiene for adolescents, and 
these I added other good ones wherever I found them in the literature 
stated directly or by implication. 1 

"As I remember it, Dr. Н. Y. McKlusky collaborated in an inform? 
way. He gave me a list of suggestions that he had dra*n up for шш 
in very much the same manner I drew mine up. What you have is probal 7 
really an editing of everything I could get hold of and devise. At 8P: 
rate, I am not too sure of the parentage of a lot of it." 
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tional, it requires extensive occupational information. Health, religious, 
scholastic, and social guidance each has bodies of essential data. Ex- 
perts may be utilized. 

6. Take no chance on physical condition. Insist upon reliable medical 
examination and treatment. Do not take the client’s word alone that 
it was provided. 

7. Take no chance on mental examination. Secure adequate tests 
of intelligence or other relevant abilities; do not take merely impres- 
sions of friends or teachers. 

8. Do not mistake the children who cause teachers trouble for the 
"problem children.” 

9. It is usually desirable to observe a problem child in his normal 
environment in the classroom, in his home, and particularly on the 
Street and playground. 
| 10. It is sometimes necessary to study persons other than the one 
immediately involved. A problem child means at least one and probably 
two problem parents. 

11. So far as possible where mutual adjustment is involved, work out 
a solution in the presence of all persons concerned. While conferences 
with child and parent, for example, may be held separately, it is usually 
desirable to have a joint conference in which all cards are on the table 
and everyone clearly understands the viewpoint of every other one. 

18. Expect patterns. Among the more common are dependence, fear 
of the new, avoidance of people, breakdowns, running away from a situ- 
ation, projecting the blame onto an individual of a given type, and 
making a mountain out of a molehill. 

14. Questions put by the counselor, early and often, calling attention 
to possible adjustment devices, such as rationalization, symbolization, 
compensation, projection, evasion, or regression, help to clear out the 
Nonsense and to make for reality. Do not insist that the mechanism is 
as you see it. Merely raise the question. 

15. Do not use the term “psychoanalyze,” and do not attempt the 
psychoanalytic technique. Use experts if necessary. 

16. Recognize the limitations of the layman. Consult psychiatrists or 
clinical psychologists." 

17. Don’t try to save your own face. In many respects you may be 
less well adjusted than the person being counseled. Grow with him, do 
not reach down a helping hand from too high up. 

18. Avoid being maneuvered into emotional behavior. Patients will 
endeavor to arouse sympathy, to shock you, to hurt you with cutting 
phrases, to inflate your vanity, to get caresses, to make you pity and 

5 Get names and addresses of available psychiatrists from the National 
Committee for:Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

et names and addresses of competent clinical psychologists from the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, or from the Psychological 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nod 
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care for them, to win rebukes, to provoke outbursts of your own ideas. 
Objectivity requires constant defense. 

19. Do not let the channels of exploration be determined by the 
emotional reaction of the counselor. Some things may be uncomfortable 
but are perhaps relevant and should be included as a matter of course. 
It is sometimes desirable to say things which hurt the client. First be 
sure the surgery is necessary, then go ahead calmly. 

20. Watch for budding stereotypes in your thinking. When you find 
yourself getting an “intuition” in advance of investigation, which classi- 
fies a certain person or type of behavior, beware of it. It may mislead 
you often if not discounted. 

21. Single experiences do not afford ground for generalization. Vivid 
incidents are particularly to be distrusted. Habitual and recurring be- 
havior is the significant source of data. 

22. Avoid pet theories and cure-alls. Hunt for exceptions to theories, 
especially new ones. 

23. Use great care to be fair to a point of view you do not support. 
State it as its enthusiastic advocates would like to hear it stated. To 
do less is unfair and, incidentally, far less effective. 

24, Make no mystery. Endeavor to guide the client into insight at all 
points. The aim of the talk is for him to see, not for you to see. 

25, Even when simple Anglo-Saxon monosyllables have been used, 
it is usually safe to assume that the “understanding” or “reaction” of 
the person to whom you are talking is in large measure an unknown 
variable. ч 

26. Do not offer authoritative explanations. By the use of other 
cases and by questions, build up in the client his own interpretation of 
his behavior. 

27. Avoid the tendency to encourage and discourage in accord with 
a pattern of behavior which you like best. Let each individual become 
what is best for him. Particularly avoid embodying your preferences in 
the sanctity of “race experience.” 

28. Do not give advice. Give the experience of yourself and others 
so far as it is useful, taking particular care to emphasize the differ- 
ences in the situation faced by the person himself. No two persons have 
faced exactly the same situation. What the client needs is ability to 
handle situations himself, not advice. 

29, Avoid dependence upon verbal solutions. Get proposed solutions 
tested out in action. 

30. Avoid letting the plans focus on too distant goals without ade- 
quate attention to immediate steps. Help the client to plan on im- 
proving adjustment this week, not to console himself wit fantasy. 

31. It is seldom possible to depend exclusively upon the readjust- 
ment of the persons and objects in the environment, or upon the new 
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insight and attitude of the person being advised. Both are usually in 
need of some readjustment. 

32. Encourage independence, doing what you do not approve, if it 
seems best to the client. Give only such help as is absolutely required. 
Constantly reduce this. If pupils constantly come back for more, con- 
sider yourself unsuccessful. Substitute self-confidence for confidence in 
you. The person who can get along without you is better off than any 
whom you “help.” 

33. One easy and frequently helpful step is to remove the client’s fear 
that he is the only person in the world with his type of difficulty and 
that others will despise him for it. 

34. Try to provide opportunities for success at interesting and 
socially approved enterprises. 

35. Seek to develop a process which will operate in new situations, 
as well as to secure adjustment of the present one. 

36. Keep confidences inviolate. 

37. Occasionally overhaul your motives in the counseling. Give due 
weight to the vicarious thrill of hearing about misdeeds, the sense of 
mastery, the delight in secret intimacy, the desire for affection and trust 
from the young, the enjoyment of a reputation. Try to keep these in 
proper proportion to the desires for the welfare of the client. Counseling 
is not intended to inflate your own self-importance. 

38. We counselors and scientists must be humble. The balance of 
normality and abnormality, of satisfaction and distress in life might be 
none the worse if we were to go to a South Sea island and sun ourselves 
for the rest of our days. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE INTERVIEW IN JOURNALISM 


THERE is one marked difference between the foregoing types of 
interview and a reporter's interview, the purpose of which is to 
get the news or materials for a feature article. This difference 
is in the locus of interest; for the journalistic interview is con- 
ducted primarily in the interest not of the person interviewed 
nor of the interviewer, but of the general reader. The emphasis 
is on interesting facts, that is, facts of concern to an audience 
quite remote from the immediate situation. The person inter- 
Viewed may or may not want to help out or to place his informa- 
tion before the reading publie. The reporter may or may not be 
personally intrigued by the material he gathers. But he must not 
lose sight of his audience. He learns to ask himself intuitively 
and constantly: “Is this a matter of any moment to our readers? 
Will it whet their curiosity, challenge their attention by its 
novelty or strangeness, appeal to them as important, or supply 
them with needed facts?” How can he train himself to know in- 
stantly what is important and interesting? How can he develop 
a news sense? This center of reference furnishes the key to the 
peculiar nature of the journalistic interview, and defines its 
major problem as follows: How can the reporter best get what 
he needs from a possibly reluctant interviewee who is under no 
compulsion or obligation to talk? 

Many problems of interviewing in journalism do not differ 
essentially from those in other callings in which it is essential to 
gather facts and opinions and to verify their correctness. Some 
of these points, developed at length in other chapters, need only 
be touched upon here. In the interview for legal evidence, for 
example, one ^f the objectives is the eliciting of actual and cru- 
cial facts irrespective of the interviewee’s wish in the matter. 
So a reporter profits by the contributions to interviewing made 
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їп the legal field, and by study of findings with reference to 
reliability of testimony. The employment relations interview has 
їп common with the interview in journalism the problem of 
building up an attitude of confidence and of readiness to talk. 
The mechanisms observed in clinical interviews and in psychiat- 
ric practice are valuable to the reporter, making him aware of 
latent attitudes and the nature of resistances which he may en- 
counter. No less than in the vocational interview, the impor- 
tance of a well-planned schedule is recognized, or at least a clear 
formulation in advance of the direction which the interview may 
take; and, as in the chapter on the interview in commercial 
surveys, the value of preparation for the journalistic interview 
through review of relevant facts is obvious. Toward effective 
reportorial work each of these fields makes a specific contribution. 

Even in the requirement that the interviewer must often secure 
his materials from a reluctant or passive interviewee, the jour- 
nalistic interview is not unique or wholly different from many 
other interviews. But since this requirement is distinctly charac- 
teristic of the reporter’s work, it will be developed here in a way 
which may be suggestive to other interviewers as well. 

To secure an interviewee’s co-operation, to get him to talk, to 
lead him to talk about what the reader wants to know—these 
are problems of motivation not wholly different from those of 
salesmanship. Indeed, the development of thought in relation to 
interviewing in the field of journalism has in many respects been 
analogous to the growth of a psychology of advertising ап 
selling. When writers first discussed the subject, empirical con- 
clusions were stated in the form of many specific warnings and 
admonitions, illustrated by anecdotes. After these so-called prin- 
ciples had been multiplied, and it was evident that none woul 
apply to all interviews, a reaction set in and it was commonly 
stated that there could be no general principles: the method to 
be used depended almost exclusively upon the individual case- 
With a better understanding of the psychology of human in- 
terests and motives, however, it came to be realized that the 
fundamental principles of motivation underlie he successful 
interview as well as the sale. Just as the salesman must start 
with the buyer’s point of view, so must the journalist start with 
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the interests of the person he interviews. As one interviewer 
remarked: 


You will never succeed until you learn to put yourself in the place 
of the man you are dealing with. . . . I have frequently had occasion 
to observe that to win the favor of a certain type of man, it is necessary, 
in so far as possible, to make even one’s language correspond to his. 


Later, another wrote: 


The reporter and the salesman have much the same problems. Both 
must be able to reach their man, to gain and hold his attention, to 
direct his mind along the way they want it to travel, and finally to 
show that it wil pay him to talk. .. . There is always a way of 
exploding the reservoirs of silence and making eager, flowing sentences 
grow where only lifted eyebrows and cautious monosyllables grew 
before. 


How to find and tap a man’s real interests, and so sweep 
away his inhibitions—that becomes the practical question. In his 
book, Getting the News, Maulsby (9) has brought together spe- 
cific suggestions for different occasions. Some of these need only 
a change of phrase to apply with equal pertinence to interview- 
ing situations in fields other than journalism. ё 


The reporter's problem is not so much to know how to talk as to 
know how to listen. The reporter must be able to get facts and opinions 
from persons who may be total strangers to him. The stranger must be 
induced to tell everything he knows. ... People like to talk about 
themselves. All that is necessary is that the conditions surrounding 
the conversation be right. The interviewer must understand the inter- 
viewee's language, the interviewer must be sympathetic and interested, 
and the interviewer must impress the interviewee as being discreet. 
There is no sure way for a reporter to appear intelligent, interested, 
and discreet unless he is. . . . To be an intelligent listener on any and 
all subjects requires a broad general knowledge and a vast fund of 
experience. . . . But admit ignorance where it exists or the interviewee 
Will perceive it and cease to confide important details. For a reporter 
to be interested, sympathetie, and enthusiastic depends upon his atti- 
tude. If a reporter wants to be interested, he can be and show it in a 


natural way. 


When a réporter engages a man in conversation, it is with 
the idea of ascertaining definite facts, of acquiring information 
that will give the background necessary for understanding the 
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situation at issue. Usually the reporter knows, before the con- 
versation begins, what sort of material he may expect from it. 
He gives the persons with whom he talks a chance to furnish not 
only their own ideas and opinions, but also correct facts which 
may help him better to understand the situation. 

The interviewer, of course, must know enough about differences 
їп human nature to judge what attitude on his part will bring 
forth the liveliest reaction from the particular interviewee. Some- 
times the reporter has to be more optimistic than the man he is 
interviewing; sometimes it pays to be decidedly pessimistic about 
one of his subject’s pet projects; sometimes, if a reaction to 4 
particular phase of a topic is wanted, it is desirable to ask 
leading questions that almost put words into the interviewee'8 
mouth. 

Good interviewers, if they value spontaneity above precision 
of report, do not ordinarily show pencil or paper during their 
conversations; for sight of pen or pencil makes some people feel 
as if a grim teacher had unexpectedly demanded that they recite 
a lesson for which there had been no preparation, with the result 
that they forget whatever they know. The chief reason for not 
using the pencil is to avoid interrupting the speaker’s train of 
thought. 

Some reporters make out in advance a tentative list of ques- 
tions. The best story, however, is likely to come from things 
that turn up unexpectedly in the conversation; but to get it, the 
reporter must be continually on the alert, since the most impor- 
tant facts often put in an appearance obscurely and incidentally. 
If written questions have been prepared, they should not be 
produced until the end of the interview, and then with a frank 
statement that it is done to make sure that nothing has been 
forgotten. 

There are for the reporter three different sorts of approach for 
three different classes of persons: for those of the reporter’s 
own intellectual or social level, for those above, and for those 
below him. The interviewer, however, should always be himself. 
He should act as if he knew what he was doing апа had the best 
reason in the world for doing it. There is no need to cringe or to 
truckle. In talking to persons of his own social level, the 1n- 
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terviewer should act naturally and treat the one interviewed 
as he would a friend. When in doubt as to the interviewee’s 
status, he should act as if approximate equals, with the inter- 
viewee in perhaps the slightly higher position. Treat what he 
says with respect; otherwise he will pass on some false or mis- 
leading information. Dealing with social or intellectual inferiors 
is difficult, not because the reporter feels any superiority but 
because the other man thinks the reporter does. If the reporter 
permits the interviewee to feel that he is inferior, he will not 
gain his objective, as the interviewee will put obstacles in his 
way. Nothing induces reticence and inhibitions more certainly 
than a sense of inferiority. 

Bogardus, a social investigator, notes that different types of 
persons are interested and motivated to talk by different de- 
vices. The naive person says whatever he is stimulated to say 
in a simple, normal way. The self-centered interviewee opens 
floodgates when his ego is appealed to. The confessional mecha- 
nism may be put in motion when rather special rapport has been 
set up. With some, the scientific habit mechanism, the interest 
in truth for the sake of science, can be brought into action. 
Those with a sophisticated habit mechanism, such as is often 
found in lawyers and in police who are habitually on the de- 
fensive, must be drawn away from their daily environment before 
they will talk freely in a fair exchange of ideas. “To urge the 
interviewee to be frank,” Bogardus says, “or to over-urge him, 
is inhibiting. It is better for the interviewer to create the at- 
mosphere of frankness rather than to urge frankness.” 

Interviewing those who are aware of their own superior knowl- 
edge is a problem. Experts have no time to waste. Time is money 
to them. Authorities on any subject want to get down to facts 
during business hours. The interviewer should, therefore, know 
exactly what he wants to ask, and keep away from nonessentials. 
On the other hand, the expert is often eager to enlighten the 
world on matters in his chosen field. Also, he sometimes welcomes 
proper publicity. The reporter, therefore, should convince him 
that he, as at: interviewer, is a channel through which a message 


1 Bogardus, E. S, “Social Research Interview,” Journal of Applied So- 
ciology, 1925, 10:69-82. 
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ean reach the public. The more eminent the man the easier it 
is to get a message from him. 

If the interviewer is uninformed on the matter about which 
he is interviewing, he should not hesitate to admit ignorance. 
The person who knows is usually glad to enlighten him. But the 
reporter should prepare himself just as thoroughly as possible 
beforehand on the subject to be discussed. He should familiarize 
himself with the vocabulary. If, after the interview is over, he 
finds he has missed some important facts, the only thing to do 
is to go back and get them. 

Maulsby agrees that celebrities as a rule are not hard to ap- 
proach. The difficulty is to get them to say anything of real 
value. The reporter’s first object in interviewing a prominent 
person is to induce him to begin talking naturally and without 
restraint—whether about his health or the state of his business— 
with the idea that once he gets warmed up, he is bound to say 
something that the public will be glad to read. 

One method is for the reporter to say nothing after he has intro- 
duced himself. If the celebrity is accustomed to being interviewed, he 
may say, “I suppose you have come to get my views оп...” If he 
is unaccustomed to talking for publication, the reporter's silence makes 
him feel that he has to put his best foot forward or else shame himself 
forever. Sometimes a reporter can say: “I’m here to interview you. 
You have had more experience in being interviewed than I have had 


in interviewing anyone as important as you are. Go ahead and say 
something.” 


Differences between well-prepared, intelligent, attentive in- 
terviewers and the less professionally competent, are pictured by 
an anonymous author in the Scientific American (1). Writing 
from the point of view of the person being interviewed, he says: 


The man who is frequently interviewed will say that there are good 
and bad interviewers, and that whether an interview is to be a painless 
or painful process depends upon the reporter. He who has not formu- 
lated in his own mind the subject on which he seeks light and who 
accordingly goes into the presence with but a hazy idea of what it 18 
that he wants to know is doomed to failure before he starts. His 
victim will perhaps pursue him from point to point eage: to locate and 
supply his need, but he will succeed only by chance, because the other 
has not taken the trouble to identify it himself. An equally discour- 
teous type is the interviewer who is constitutionally incapable of раушЕ 
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attention to what one tells him. There is no limit to the number of 
times which such a man may hear a thing without heeding it. 

On the other hand, it takes two to make a successful interview. 
The interviewer may be as patient and as skillful and as courteous as 
he pleases, but he is helpless when confronted by the man who is con- 
stitutionally incapable of being interviewed. 

The difficult interviewee may be one of four types: (1) The 
man who will not let the interviewer get started but begins to 
talk himself, never on the subject of interest to the interviewer. 
(2) The man who lets the interviewer start the attack, but no 
more. He breaks into the middle of sentences, and completes 
sentences with a different meaning of his own. (3) The man who 
hears the interviewer out, but is diverted into a byway. (4) 
The man who answers with a great many qualifications. All of 
them tax to the utmost the ingenuity of the reporter. He must 
size up his man promptly, and be prepared to shift his attitude 
accordingly. Experience brings the necessary flexibility more 
quickly if the young reporter makes mental note of his pro- 
cedures in unsuccessful as well as successful interviews, and 
critically thinks them through in detail afterwards. 

This observation holds not only of procedures for inducing 
the person interviewed to discourse on topics of interest to read- 
ers, but applies equally to techniques of verification, without 
which it is often impossible to secure information known to be 
correct as well as readable. No attempt is made in this chapter 
to describe these processes of verification, indispensable to good 
reporting. They differ little from those already presented, espe- 
cially in the chapters dealing with the interview in employment 
investigations and in commercial surveys. In the legal interview, 
which will be studied next, questions of verification and de- 
pendability of report are prominent. They have received much 
more rigorous analysis than has as yet been accorded to questions 
of how to motivate an interviewee to talk. 

Not all interviews in journalism, of course, have the search 
for specific facts as their purpose. The feature interview, for in- 
stance, is coreerned with particular facts only as they pertain to 
the interviewee. This is the sort of interview printed about any- 
One who is catapulted into prominence overnight. The aim is to 
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get the person interviewed to say anything at all, and to make 
the story more of a character sketch than an answer to definite 
questions. 

In general, the journalistic interview, in common with the 
interview for legal evidence, seeks, as we have seen, to gain in- 
formation from an informant who is often reluctant to give it. 
The reporter’s peculiar task is, then, to induce him to talk even 
though he is under no compulsion to do so. The interviewer 
must grip his interest and help him to sce that it is to his own 
benefit to divulge the facts—facts not only correct but important, 


and above all interesting and significant to that absent audience, 
the reading public. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE INTERVIEW FOR LEGAL EVIDENCE 


Un.utke the counseling interview ог the interview in the clinic, 
the interview for legal evidence is not always conducted prima- 
rily in the interest of the person interviewed. A witness may or 
may not be involved and intensely interested in the issues of the 
controversy before the court, so the interviewer may have the 
problem of eliciting facts from him in spite of reticence or re- 
luctance on his part. Often the interest of society, expressed 
through the action of the court, far outweighs any individual 
considerations. The object of the interview for legal evidence is 
to ascertain crucial facts. This must be done irrespective of the 
interviewee's wish in the matter. 

Up to the present time, the most important studies of the 
interview in law are those relating to the dependence which can 
be placed on the testimony of witnesses. The use of the inter- 
view in legal practice, however, is not confined to the examina- 
tion of witnesses. The interview between the lawyer and his 
client is of first importance. A lawyer's success depends in a 
measure on his skill in getting a comprehensive and accurate 
understanding of his client's case, at the same time establishing 
confidence. Thus, much that has been stated in connection with 
other types of interview applies also to those used in the practice 
of law and need not be repeated here. The research contribu- 
tions peculiar to this field are the findings from psychological 
studies of the reliability of testimony. And they are significant 
for all interviewers who have to sift the true from the false. A 
description of one simple experiment will indicate the nature of 
these investigations and of what they have disclosed. 

An experimental study of a traditional assumption.—An as- 
sumption commonly made in regard to the reliability of testi- 
mony is that when a number of persons report upon the same 
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matter, those details upon which there is agreement may in gen- 
eral be considered as substantiated. Experiments have shown, 
however, that there is a tendency for the same errors to appear 
in testimony of different individuals, and that, quite apart from 
any collusion, agreement of testimony is no proof of depend- 
ability. There are constant errors of observation and report. 
Variation in a habitual sequence of events or in a familiar set- 
ting is particularly likely to pass unnoticed, as in an experiment 
reported by Otto (8): 


For eight weeks, seventy-five young men and women, largely upper- 
classmen, had been studying logic, when, without warning, a carefully 
rehearsed disturbance took place in the classroom. Student Jones 
struck student Brown with his fist, whereupon the latter hit his assail- 
ant with a book. These students were seated next the outside aisle 
of a large classroom [of amphitheater type] and halfway from the 
front. At the first sign of disorder, student Smith, occupying a seat in 
the front row and five seats from the outside aisle, threw two silver 
dollars into the air, and scrambled to recover them as they fell to the 
floor. The instructor, who was collecting papers from the class when 
the altercation began, ordered the three students from the room. Taking 
advantage of this tense moment while the three students were prepar- 
ing to go and were leaving, the instructor went to the platform in the 
front of the room, and with his back to the class, looked at his watch, 
wrote “9:45” on the blackboard, erased the figures, repeated these 
actions, then faced the class just as the last man to go was at the door. 
Before there could be any interchange of opinions, he asked the class 
to write as fair and complete a statement as possible of what had 
happened. And that the testimony might be of practical use, certain 
definite questions were agreed upon as the basis of the reports. (The 
students at the University of Wisconsin are on a self-government basis. 
They knew that the testimony they gave might be used as evidence in 
the student court, and that they might be called upon to stand by it. 
Many of them afterwards stated that they expected their testimony to 
be so used.) 

. . Га answer to the important question, “Where was the instructor 


when the disturbance began?” the testimony is as follows: According to 
22, he was near the front of the room; 


| А п; according to 20, in just about the 
middle; while 21 say that he was in the rear. The variation becomes 


still more striking if we try to locate the instructor more exactly. Of 
those who insist that he was in the front of the room, оле is sure that 
he was opposite the first row of seats west of the center aisle; another 
that it was the second row; another that it was the third row, and 
on the other side of the aisle. Furthermore, each of five different stu- 
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dents report, and according to later interviews, would have felt forced 
to testify under oath, that when the disturbance began the instructor 
was just in the act of taking his particular paper and was thus opposite 
to the seat in which he sat. These seats are located on both sides of 
the center aisle, and from the front to the rear of the room. 

Testimony like this shows that the hop-skip-and-jump nature of 
attention may not be regarded as a light matter in the weighing of 
evidence, and for this important reason: The breaks in observation 
do not remain in memory as so many blanks. On the contrary, the 
snatches [of the sequence of events] that are noticed slide together, 
and the resulting whole is accepted by the witness himself as a faithful 
record of what actually took place in his presence. Only the student in 
seat 26 was quite correct in her statement that “the instructor was just 
passing the seat that I occupy when I heard a noise of fighting on 
my left”; but she felt no more certain of the truth of her statement 
than did the young men in seats 92, 74, 58, 40, who were wrong. It takes 
time to collect papers from seventy-five students in a large room, but 
for these four men all that had occurred from the time they had handed 
their papers to the instructor to the time when the disturbance began 
not only dropped out of existence but left no trace of its ever having 
been... . 

It will be recalled that while the men who were ordered from the 
room were leaving, the instructor stood with his back to the class, 
writing on the blackboard, until the last of the three “culprits” was 
nearing the door. Only five of the seventy-five observed this with even 
approximate completeness; their attention was fixed elsewhere. Still 
in answer to the question, “Where was the instructor and what was he 
doing when the students left the room?” only six say they do not 
know. The other 64 give very definite testimony as to his whereabouts 
and actions. Three state that the instructor went to the door and 
held it open for the students to pass out; one that he stood in the 
center aisle muttering, “Pll break this up, or know the reason why”; 
three have him seated dejectedly at his desk, his face buried in his 
hands; while the remaining fifty-seven essentially agree that he was 
seated at his desk, “toying with the papers that he had collected” (or 
with class cards, watch chain, piece of chalk, еїс.), "as if not knowing 
what to do,” and that “his face wore an expression of embarrassment 
and uneasiness.” 

Now granting that the instructor’s face testified to embarrassment, 
it was at the time invisible to most of the students. Their reports here 
as in their description of his position and actions are a composite of 
past experience ‘and what they saw when their attention returned to the 
instructor. What the witness thinks he saw is actually largely a fic- 
tion, having its roots in part in his own emotional nature, and in part 
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in idiosyncrasies and habits of this or other instructors, now vicariously 
doing duty for the unobserved. 

The two mental characteristics so far considered play into the hands 
of a proclivity to make a story of the observed. The snatches retained 
of an occurrence are not kept in isolation like so many loose beads of 
knowledge, but are strung on a thread; are combined into what is 
meant to be a harmonious narrative. It will be recalled that the two 
men who began the disturbance occupied seats next to the outside aisle 
of a large room, and halfway back. As soon as the disorder was under 
way, student Smith, who was seated five rows to the front and five 
seats from the outside aisle, dropped some money and scrambled to 
pick it up. Now the interesting fact is that in the testimony these two 
events are brought together in the relation of cause and effect, and thus 
become incidents in a story which harmonized them. Two of the ac- 
counts will illustrate: “One of the students,” reads a report, “either 
Jones or Brown, dropped some money. A scramble immediately took 
place between them, while the money rolled toward the front of the 
room where it was grabbed by Smith who made considerable noise 
doing it.” It was quite natural for this witness to introduce a bit of 


stage business which gives still more unity to his conception of the 
disturbance. . . . 


neighbor of the latter, w. 
of Smith’s part in the affair, But instead of seei 
he saw “a little steel b 
Smith grabbed it and pu 
that this was fiction, an 
into court he would be compelled to stick t 
of what others claimed to have BEET: n v 

_ When the members of this class in due time learned of the various 
discrepancies in their testimony, some of the most puzzled individuals 
were those who claimed to have heard the little steel ball roll along the 
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floor. It now appeared indisputable that no steel ball had fallen to the 
floor, and yet the experience of its having fallen would not fade for all 
that. As one of them expressed it later: “It is positively uncanny. I 
could swear I heard that little ball bound from step to step as it rolled 
to the front.” 


A single experiment such as this cannot yield generalizations 
to be accepted without further scientific study and verification. 
But taken together with other studies it indicates how the psy- 
chology of testimony contributes to fact finding in many fields. 
Based on similar experiments, Schultz! has presented an analysis 
of some of the psychological processes in observation and report 
of episodes. (1) In observation, whatever is noted depends 
partly upon the observer's mental state at the time, and partly 
on the objective complex in which things occur. If an observer 
expects or fears that one man will attack another, movements 
of the arms may be seen as blows. (2) Attention is caught by 
novelty and by the logical significance of the impression. A fight 
in a classroom is a novel occurrence, and a bright rolling object 
is seen logically as a ball from a broken tablet arm. (3) The 
number of items reported is larger than the observer was atten- 
tively noting; there is a "spread" of observation outside the main 
objects of attention. Although watching the fight, observers saw 
bright objects rolling. (4) Optimal conditions for observation are 
present when novelty supplies a motive; but if there are familiar 
details, they assist comprehension. (5) When a strange event 
suddenly irrupts into a familiar and commonplace setting, a 
certain amount of time is necessary before attention can be read- 
justed to the new situation. For this period of readjustment, 
reports are inaccurate. (6) Reports show the presence of persev- 
eration tendencies, enough to make probable that “perseveration 
plays an important réle in the errors of witnesses.” When a 
witness is cross-examined, he tends to preserve, consciously or 
unconsciously, the errors in his first report. Since this tendency 
decreases with time, it follows that reports given directly after 
an event need not be the best. (7) Reports are affected by the 
process of Icgical elaboration, such as emphasis on essentials and 


1§chultz, G.: “Zur Aussagepsychologie,” Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 
1913, 7:547-574. 
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dropping of unessentials, illustrating a principle of economy of 
consciousness. (8) Descriptions of persons tend to fall into more 
or less preconceived types.2 (9) Some persons embellish their 
reports to secure better literary form and may thus distort them 
unintentionally. (10) Emotion produces decided distortion, es- 
pecially of verbal items such as quotations, often resulting in 
exaggeration. (11) Better reports are secured when the reporter 
believes himself seriously responsible for his statements. 

Knowledge of the mental tendencies involved in observation 
and report helps in understanding the errors to which testimony 
is subject. Inaccuracies are much more frequent than is com- 
monly recognized. Indeed, careful studies have shown that only 
2 per cent of free narrative reports are without error. By a 
free narrative is meant a report in which the narrator is not sub- 
ject to questions or suggestions of any kind. Only i4 of 1 per 
cent of depositions are errorless, and these accurate narratives 
and depositions are, in the main, limited in scope. Thus, they 
are errorless only because they are given by persons who confine 
their statements to a few facts of which they are certain. 

Assuming free narrative reports obtained without any sugges- 
tive questions to increase the error of testimony, what per cent 
of the material so secured is accurate? It has been found that 
about 75 per cent of testimony is accurate on the average, al- 
though individual reports vary considerably. 

Attestation, or the religious oath, does not guarantee accuracy, 
but it reduces error about one-half, chiefly by making the witness 
feel his responsibility. Even then, an average of at least 10 
per cent of such testimony is inaccurate. 


NATURE AND SOURCE OF ERRORS 


The practical value of experimental studies lies in the light 
they throw on the nature and sources of error. Most errors can 
be classified under the following headings: 

TzsrABILITY.—Some testimony cannot be accepted as depend- 
able because it is not testable, or capable of proof. by evidence. 
In other words, the facts with which such so-calléd testimony 


? This is illustrated in the 


results of Rice’s study of Stereotypes, de- 
Scribed on page 17. 
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deals are not susceptible to testimony. A witness obviously could 
not give testimony on what an automobile driver intended to do 
at the time of an accident. He could give an accurate report only 
on what the driver actually did. This kind of error may occur in 
connection with the error of confusing inference with fact. What 
is stated is not a testable fact, but an inference. 

Memorasmiry.—Memorability refers to that quality of a fact 
which provokes promptness and accuracy of recall. Holling- 
worth studied this subject in connection with advertising and 
found that the ease of remembering facts was in the following 
order: mere presence of things; number of people, when number 
is small; space relations; conditions of objects; order of events; 
color; size and quantity; sounds; duration of time. 

Errors or APPREHENSION.—Errors of apprehension are due to 
inadequate sensory data or to misinterpretation of these data. 

(1) Defects of sense organs—A defect of vision or hearing 
may limit the experience of an individual in a given instance, 
and his testimony would be correspondingly limited or erroneous. 
Color blindness has sometimes led to a confusion of railway 
signals. Obviously a person with color defect might unwittingly 
give distorted or at least incomplete testimony when interviewed 
in regard to an accident. 

(2) Perceptive incapacity and illusions —Even though the 
sense organs function adequately, there may be inadequate or 
erroneous interpretation of the data supplied through the senses. 
The value of testimony is necessarily limited by such misappre- 
hensions. Susceptibility to illusion seems to be increased when 
the observer is in a crowd. Under such circumstances of height- 
ened suggestibility, agreement of witnesses is no guarantee 
against errors of apprehension. 

(3) Paramnesia—A not uncommon phenomenon called par- 
amnesia is the consciousness of familiarity which sometimes ac- 
companies a new experience. It is due to the presence in the 
new of unanalyzed elements that are part of a familiar experience. 


It is especially noticeable when one sees & city or street for the 
first time, but looks on it wi 


ith recognition. Paramnesia is essen- 
tially a special form of illusion and may lead to erroneous state- 


ment. 
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LIMITATIONS AND Errors or Recatu—The most common 
limitations of testimony are due to difficulties of recall. Not only 
does the witness forget rapidly, especially at first, after experi- 
encing the fact to be reported, but he is subject to various errors: 

(1) Omissions.—Omissions of some facts or parts of an ex- 
perience are found in practically all reports. Omissions are 
more frequent in free narratives than in reports elicited by sys- 
tematic questioning. 

(2) Additions.—Additions, elaborations, and exaggerations are 
also found in nearly every report, but not so extensively as 
omissions, When a witness is reporting an experience, questions 
help him to remember, but they also suggest additions and elab- 
orations which did not accompany the original experience. 
"Therefore, for accuracy, the free narrative report is preferable. 
Even in free report, error of fantasy or retouching of the recol- 
lection creeps in. This is aggravated by too great credulity, 
suggestibility, or lack of purpose to scrutinize each idea as it 
comes to mind. 

(3) Substitutions —Substitutions might be considered a com- 
bination of omissions and additions in which irrelevant but often 
subtly similar items displace true elements of the incident re- 
ported. 

(4) Romance.—Romance or fantasy is an exaggerated form 
of elaboration often found in testimony given by an individual 
Who has lived much to himself, who has been thwarted in the 
realization of some Strong wish, or who for other reasons has 


constructed for himself a world of imagination more or less re- 
mote from reality. 


more likely to be made by highly Suggestible or hysterical 
persons. 

(6) Transpositions.—Transpositions Sometimes occur, in which 
all the facts are given but not in proper relation. Questioning, 
particularly cross-examination, often increases the susceptibility 
to interchange events in order of time. 
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Constant Errors.—Constant errors of various kinds are 
common. There is, for instance, as we shall see below under 
paragraph 9, a general tendency to underestimate long distances 
or periods of time but to overestimate short distances or periods 
of time. Other forms include the halo effect, and the tendency 
to minimize or omit reference to unpleasant facts. 

Factors Arrectinc Accuracy or Report—Many studies 
have been made of the factors affecting accuracy and dependa- 
bility of report. Some of the more significant conclusions are 
summarized here, chiefly from Whipple’s surveys published in 
the Psychological Bulletin during the decade 1909 to 1918. 

(1) Sea of reporter—Some experimenters have found that re- 
ports from men tend to be more accurate than those from women, 
but they also tend to be less extended or complete. Other experi- 
menters, however, have found practically no difference either in 
quality or in range of reports. 

(2) Age of reporter.—Reports from children are very inferior; 
but, as stated above, because they are less sophisticated, they 
sometimes reveal leads that might otherwise be concealed. Gross 
(5) states that the testimony of a healthy half-grown boy is 
likely to be free from prejudice and erroneous interpretation. 

(3) Intelligence of reporter.—Studies of the relation between 
intelligence of the reporter and reliability of report are not con- 
clusive; but the evidence indicates that reliability is partly de- 
pendent on intelligence. Errors are probably not so much in 
observation as in recall and in critical organization and formu- 
lation of what is observed. 

(4) Time interval after event.—Lengthening of the time in- 
terval between experience and report decreases range and ac- 
curacy of testimony, but these losses are not so great as those 
shown in the well-known curves of forgetting based on laboratory 
experiments with nonsense syllables. Indeed, with some reporters 
the accuracy of testimony seems to be somewhat improved after 
several days have elapsed. This might well be, if the reporter 
was at first still in a state of emotional excitement caused by 


the experience. 


Assurance does not decrease with time, and may even increase. 
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Thus, warranted assurance and warranted tendency to oath de- 
cline with the lapse of time. 

(5) Contents or features of report—In general, persons and 
their acts, objects, things, and spatial relations are reported with 
an accuracy often as high as 85 to 90 per cent; whereas secondary 
features, especially quantities and colors, are reported with greater 
inaccuracy. Reports on colors have an error of from 40 to 50 
per cent. In reporting items about a person, a witness’s account 
is unconsciously altered to accord with his general knowledge 
of the person. 

(6) Form of report—All authorities agree that use of the 
interrogatory form of report—one obtained by questioning—in- 
creases the range and decreases the accuracy of the report. Thus, 
in comparison with the narrative, the range of the interrogatory 


may be 50 per cent greater, while the inaccuracy may be as 
much as 550 per cent greater. 


Many experiments have been made to determine the effect of 
questioning on testimony. One by Cady and Gault (4) is typical. 
An episode was prepared for observation by students in a class- 
room. Two hundred and seventy-two students saw a man enter, 
speak about a test, and show a chart. Then half of the students 
were asked to write in detail what they had seen, and the other 
half were given 42 questions on the incident. For both groups the 
reports on the oral part of the episode were on the whole better 
than the reports on the general happenings or on the printed 
material. More errors occurred in the reports of students who 
were asked to answer questions than in the reports of those who 
were free to choose their own details. Facts mentioned in the 


as much as 74 per cent of the details, 
According to these investigators, the material most often cor- 
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rectly reported is (1) that which has been best presented and 
(2) that which falls into a general scheme of organization and 
can be reported upon with generalizations. The matter reported 
upon with the greatest number of errors is that which deals with 
facts which we habitually treat in a standardized manner. These 
statements are in accord with our own deductions from a study 
of the interview for fact finding in employment relations, de- 
scribed on page 140. As to form of question, the most dan- 
gerous leading questions are those which suggest the wrong an- 
swers and do not imply the correct answers. The most satisfactory 
methods of obtaining dependable reports are, in order of merit: 

1. Combination of free narrative and question-answer, with 

the free narrative report given first. 

2. Surprise episodes in which there has been no warning that 

a report is to be called for. 

3. Report following an episode for which warning of a re- 

quired report was given. 

4. Question-answer report followed by a free narrative. 

(7) Type of question .—The introduction of leading or sug- 
gestive questions noticeably decreases the accuracy of report 
among children, and unless the conditions of report are quite 
favorable, even among adults. Muscio's valuable study of the 
effect of form of question is described on page 12. 

(8) Hearsay vs. eyewitness evidence.—W hen the account of a 
given experience is transmitted from one person to another by 
serial repetition, the effect is to produce exaggerations and a 
“lessened delicacy of expression such that what are at first mere 
possibilities or inferences become unqualified actualities. The 
effect is to reduce range and accuracy, similar to that of a long- 
time interval." 

(9) Estimates of duration and magnitude.—Evidence indi- 
cates that brief periods, up to two minutes, are much overesti- 
mated, and that this tendency diminishes until at five minutes it 
is inappreciable, while from ten minutes on there appears E slowly 
increasing tendency to underestimation. As regards spatial mag- 
nitude, Stern (9) concludes that within a certain range of dimen- 
sions-—one to four meters, like the size of a window—estimates 
are fairly accurate, while smaller sizes, as the dimensions of a 
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book, are overestimated and larger dimensions, up to fifty meters, 
are underestimated. 

It has been alleged that there is a general tendency to over- 
estimate sizes of objects not seen for years. This aggrandizement 
of the memory image, as Mark Baldwin called it, is strikingly 
noticeable when a mature person returns to scenes of his youth 
and is astonished at the smallness of houses and hills. This 
phenomenon is not wholly explained by reference to changed 
standards of comparison due to bodily growth of the observer in 
the meantime; for it occurs even when the young person was fully 
grown at the time when he originally knew the remembered 
scene. Neither is it due to a general tendency for memory images 
to increase in size, Niagara does not seem to shrink between 
visits. The man who returns to rugged Vermont, after years on 
the rolling prairies of Towa, finds the hilltops higher, the cliffs 
more abrupt, the roads more winding than he had remembered 
them. The more inclusive generalization is that memories tend 
to vary in the direction of a mode or central tendency for the 
class of experiences to which the remembered object belongs. 

(10) Effect of repeating a report.—When a Person is called 
upon to make a report several times, the effect of this repetition 
is complex. It tends, in part, to establish in mind the items re- 
ported, whether they be true or false ; and it tends also to induce 
some departure in the later reports, because these are based upon 
memory of verbal statements of the earlier reports as well as 
upon the original experience itself; that is, the later reports 
undergo distortion on account of the flexibility of verbal ex- 
pression. Repeated reports show a perseverative tendency. 

(11) Effect of practice—Mere practice in reporting, even 
without special training or conscious effort to improve, facili- 
tates and betters a report in every way. On the other hand, 
repetition of the same incident or repetition of the report results 
in little improvement if not actual distortion. 

EVALUATION OF TESTIMONY ror Facr FINDING AND JUDGMENT. 
—Jurists and others have written at length on fact finding from 
legal evidence, but only a few experimental Studies have been 
made. Marston (6) has compared the findings of fact from 
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testimony by single judges, male juries, and female juries. A 
report of his experimental study is pertinent here. 

Marston’s investigation was undertaken to determine whether 
the alleged percentages of testimonial error, as found in labora- 
tory experiments, do really, in trial, lead to erroneous verdicts. 
Preliminary studies were made for roughly determining, first, the 
possible psycho-legal causes of testimonial error; and second, 
what possible psychological relations may exist between the find- 
ings of judge and jury and the original testimony upon which 
such findings were based. 

The first study compared methods of eliciting testimony by 
free narration, direct examination, and cross-examination. The 
incident used was a natural one with no unusual features, but 
one that could have legal significance. A boy entered the room 
and delivered an envelope containing a message. Under his arm 
he carried three books of different colors, and also held a second 
envelope in his hand. While the message was being read by the 
lecturer, the boy, facing the audience, drew and opened a long 
pocketknife and scraped his thumb with it. The predetermined 
plot was to try the boy for stabbing an acquaintance, the books 
to be found at the scene of the crime. 

It was noteworthy that among the eighteen witnesses not а 
single one noticed the knife at all. 

Free narrative was uniformly less complete but more ac- 
curate than either direct or cross-examination. Direct examina- 
tion gave results both more complete and more accurate than 
cross-examination. Cross-examination caused greater caution 
than direct examination, but without any gain in completeness 
or accuracy. In individual results, caution showed a correlation 
with both completeness and accuracy. “It seems a rough but 
certain indicator of the probable value of any witness’s testi- 
mony.” { 

The second experiment was designed to compare the testi- 
mony on expected and unexpected incidents. The same incident 
was performed before a second group of twelve lawyers who 
realized that it was an experiment and that they would be asked 
to report on it. The entire group of witnesses, as compared with 
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the first group, showed gain in completeness, but a small loss in 
accuracy, and considerable loss in caution. 

In the third experiment, the testimony of all witnesses in both 
experiments was given to an eminent jurist, Dean J. H. Wigmore, 
to a male jury, and to a female jury. In summary, the findings 
of the experiment were as follows: 

1. A single trained judge was more successful than a jury 
in finding the facts from given testimony. He excelled in com- 
pleteness, and also, though not to so great an extent, in accuracy. 

2. The female jury excelled the male, both in completeness 
and in accuracy of report. 

3. Professional training and experience increased success in 
finding facts. 


In the fourth experiment, the purpose was to compare writ- 


ten testimony with oral testimony as a basis for findings of 


occurrence were superior, in both completeness and accuracy, to 
those based on oral testimony three months after the event, 
Self-confidence or self-assertiveness of a witness on the stand, 
even though the witness was obviously unreliable, was found to 
have a larger influence on jurors of both sexes than did the 
logical or psychological probability of other testimony. 
Finally, the findings of fact by the judge and by the juries 


even roughly, the completeness of the original testimony. 
4. Findings of fact, by juries, based upon oral testimony, are 
consistently less complete than is the testimony of the average 
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witness. Such jury findings do not differ significantly in ac- 
curacy from the testimony of the average witness. 

5. The total averages of six juries of both sexes showed these 
juries to be slightly more complete, and slightly less accurate in 
their results, on the average, than were the thirty witnesses on 
whose testimony the juries’ findings were based. 

6. The total average scores of three judges (two of whom had 
no legal training) significantly excelled the average scores of the 
thirty witnesses, both in completeness and in accuracy. 

JUDGING THE CHARACTER or Wirnesses.—Evaluation of testi- 
mony tends to involve appraisal of the witness. It raises in par- 
ticular the question of his sincerity and truthfulness. To aid in 
making such judgments, Osborn (7) has described seven signs, 
observable in the witness’s behavior, which indicate untruthful- 
ness: (1) hangdog appearance; (2) tendency to repeat ques- 
tions; (3) talking in almost inaudible tones and acting as though 
he wishes the experience were over with; (4) unnatural em- 
phasis; (5) defensive smile or nervous laugh; (6) unnecessarily 
minute accuracy; (7) repeated statement of desire to be truthful 
and frank, and uncalled-for swearing of truth. 

Accurate appraisal of character is a difficult and elusive goal. 
Tt cannot be reached by reliance on inferences from the shape of 
the head or the contour of the physiognomy. But close obser- 
vation of actual behavior, including posture, voice, eyes, and 
facial expression during the interview, yields clues which must 
not be ignored. 


SUMMARY 


In actual court practice many principles and rules have been 
established to safeguard the taking of testimony and to increase 
the reliability of inferences from it. Some of these rules have 
been verified by experiment as well as by practice. A summary 
of such principles follows: 

1. Some testimony cannot be accepted as reliable because it 
is not testable or capable of proof. This is a safeguard against 
the error of confusing inference with fact. 

2. The witness is subject to errors of apprehension owing to 
inadequate sensory impressions or to misinterpretation of such 
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impressions. What is noted depends partly on the observer's 
mental state at the time, and partly on the complex external 
situation in which the events occur. Attention is caught by 
novelty as well as by the logical significance of the impression 
received. The facts most often correctly reported are (1) those 
which have been most vividly presented, (2) those which con- 
cern most directly the reporter, and (3) those which fall readily 
into some scheme of organization and can be presented in the 
form of generalizations. The facts reported with the greatest 
number of errors are those which the reporter habitually treats in 
a standardized manner, 

3. The accuracy of a report depends partly on the nature of 
the items covered. In general, persons and their acts, objects, 
things, and spatial relations are reported with an accuracy which 
may be as high as 85 or 90 per cent, whereas secondary features, 
especially quantities and colors, are more inaccurately reported. 

4. Accuracy of report is subject to limitations and errors of 
recall. Omissions are found to be more frequent in free narra- 
tive than in a report elicited by systematic questioning. Addi- 
tions, elaborations, and exaggerations, however, are increased by 
use of questions. Therefore, for accuracy, the free narrative re- 
port is preferable; and for completeness, it should be followed by 
questions. 

5. The correct recall of one feature of an object or event does 
not guarantee the correct recall of other features of the same 
object or event, even though these features seem logically bound 
together. 

6. When a number of Persons report upon the same matter, 
those details upon which there is agreement may, in general, be 
considered as correct. Experiments show, however, that there 
is a strong tendency for the same errors to appear in testimony 
of different individuals. Variation in a habitual sequence of 
events or in a habitual setting is particularly likely to pass un- 
noticed and the consequent error to appear uniformly in the 
testimony of different individuals. 

7. The witness’s denial of having seen, heard, or been aware 
of some object or part of an episode which he reasonably should 
have been aware of may be a truthful statement, and yet it 
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should not be considered a denial of the existence of such an 
object or event. 

8. Professional training and experience in finding facts through 
oral examination markedly increases success. 

9. A single trained judge is more successful than an inex- 
perienced jury in sifting the facts from given testimony, as re- 
gards both the completeness and the accuracy of findings. 

10. Some divergence in the testimony of two witnesses is one 
indication that there has not been collusion or coaching. 


These investigations in the field of legal practice as to relia- 
bility of statements and conclusions drawn in the process of 
examining witnesses, form an extremely valuable contribution to 
our study of the interview. A thorough familiarity with the 
varied factors controlling reliability of report is a vital part of 
the lawyer’s equipment. But of what use to others are the prin- 
ciples derived from a study of the interview for legal evidence? 

First, such a study tends to make any interviewer cautious 
about always accepting as reliable even the most obviously sin- 
cere statements of fact made to him by an interviewee. 

Second, it ought to put him on his guard particularly with 
reference to the various kinds of more common errors of report 
described in this chapter. 

Third, and specifically, it should encourage the practice of 
securing from the interviewee a complete free narrative report 
or description of the whole situation before an attempt is made 
to question him in detail. 

The interview has now been surveyed in each of its major 
fields of use—legal, clinical, educational, and social; in journal- 
ism, industry, and commerce, as well as in personal situations 
involving vocational decision. 


3'The authors cannot do greater service to the student of the fact- 
finding interview than to urge him to browse widely in Dean Wigmore's 
monumental treatise on Evidence, and to make the acquaintance of Albert 
S. Osborn's fascinating book on The Problem of Proof. In the latter 
volume, written by an expert who has sat through many notable trials, the 
interviewer wil value particularly Chapters XII, ХШ, XV, and XVI: 
Cross-Examination from the Standpoint of the Lawyer; Memory and the 
Proof of Facts; Advocacy; and Persuasion and Practical Psychology in 
Courts of Law. Interviewees as well as interviewers will relish Chapter XI 
on Cross-Examination from the Standpoint of the Witness. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
CONCLUSIONS ABOUT INTERVIEWING 


Ат LAST we are in a position to bring together our general con- 
clusions regarding the personal interview. 

We have observed the interviewer at his work in several fields 
of specialization. His is no casual task. But in spite of its diffi- 
culty, our conviction has been strengthened that the interview 
is indispensable in many areas of social science, in business, in 
law, in education, and indeed in all professions and occupations 
in which human relations and contacts are uppermost. 

The interview in its fact-finding aspect has especially chal- 
lenged attention. It is extensively employed, not only in search- 
ing for objective data, such as the educational and occupational 
experience of an applicant for employment, or the information 
needed by a social case worker regarding living conditions, 
family circumstances, and other material aspects of the total 
situation surrounding a problem of adjustment. Subjective data 
or facts of inner experience also are sought: data regarding likes 
and dislikes, interest in work, occupational preferences, worries, 
grievances, ambitions and other motives, ideals, group and in- 
stitutional loyalties, and such mental attitudes as those com- 
monly generalized as “good will” or “unrest.” In brief, inquiries 
are directed toward ascertaining either external facts about 
which the interviewee knows or facts as to how he feels. We 
undertake to draw upon his knowledge or to learn his attitudes 
and emotions. In either case interest centers at times in what 
the interview tells about the interviewee, at other times in what 
it yields in the way of information about events and conditions 
independent of this personal reference. 

Our survey of the personal interview as а means of fact 
finding in all these varied domains has led, then, to certain broad 
conclusions. The chief of these is, that, contrary to common 
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assumption, the interview, skillfully used, has its greatest value 
in obtaining knowledge, not about specific events but about 
an interviewee’s own attitudes, feelings, and customary behavior. 
The accuracy of the information obtainable about past occur- 
rences is, as we have seen, often disappointingly low; so low in- 
deed that we are compelled to take the stand that the best 
usefulness of the interview in this connection is as a means of 
finding clues and avenues of access to more reliable sources of 
information; and that dependence upon these interview data, 
when not so confirmed, rests on treacherous ground. Feelings 
and attitudes, on the other hand, have been found to reveal 
themselves in personal interview with considerable clarity and 
correctness. This is the area in which the interview as a fact- 
finding instrument has its greatest value. In industrial situa- 
tions, for example, as seen in the results of our own earlier in- 
vestigations of employees’ attitudes toward the provisions of an 
employment guarantee plan and our inquiry among striking tex- 
tile workers as to their attitudes toward arbitration, interview 
findings have proved their validity. In each instance they corre- 
sponded closely with a reliable criterion, the results of a secret 
ballot. On the other hand, these same interviews proved not to be 
reliable for obtaining objective facts such as quantities, num- 
bers, or dates. Even though the events regarding which the 
interviewees were questioned had been of intense interest at the 
time, they were seldom recalled correctly unless the interviewee 
had had some special motive for remembering them. In one in- 
quiry, only 55 per cent of the interviewees could state the date 
when notice of reduction of wages was posted, even though they 
were still on strike and this notice had precipitated the strike, 
and even though the date was relatively easy to remember as the 
Monday following Easter. Few of the workers interviewed had 
an accurate idea of the number of workers in the mill where 
they worked. In another situation, only 67 per cent of the em- 
ployees could state the year when they signed a contract over 
which they had previously had a strike. Forty-three per cent 
made an error in the date of as much as a year, with an average 


error of two and a half years, although the date was less than 
Seven years earlier. 
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It is obvious that such items of information obtained in in- 
terviews need to be checked for accuracy and that the better 
way is to get these facts directly from the record in the first 
instance. Fortunate it is that the interview is in general most 
dependable as a means of ascertaining certain facts for which 
records and similar objective sources are least available, namely, 
facts about the interviewee’s own attitudes and emotional re- 
actions. 

This generalization holds, of course, only of the interview 
when properly conducted. Let us review the main considera- 
tions which limit the reliability of the fact-finding interview, 
both in the search for objective information and in the inquiry 
as to personal attitudes, and then see how both kinds of interview 
can be freed as far as possible from the stigma of subjectivity. 

The usefulness of the personal interview for reliable fact find- 
ing with reference to data about external conditions and events 
is limited by the interviewee’s knowledge, his memory, his ability 
to observe; by his understanding of what is wanted; and by his 
verbal capacity for clear and accurate expression of what he 
knows. Equally serious are limitations imposed by his feelings 
of self-concern and similar emotional complications which tend 
to determine his mental attitude toward the interviewer and his 
inquiry. He may be reticent or deceitful, fearing lest any in- 
formation he discloses should be turned to his disadvantage; or 
he may be voluble and anxious to please, telling what he thinks 
the interviewer would like to have him say, as many a simple 
savage has done when an amateur anthropologist has asked about 
his religious beliefs and tribal customs. 

Indeed this factor of self-interest is, as we have seen, 80 
powerful a determiner of the course of thought and speech that it 
becomes central among considerations to be weighed, both when 
deciding whether the method of the interview can be used at all 
in a particular study and when planning the interview and carry- 


ing it through. It imposes on the investigator the requirement of 
shaping his inquiry so that it will harmonize with the interests 
of the persons he interviews. There must be real community of 
purpose. The truth which the interviewer wants, the interviewee, 


too, must want. And when this integration of interests cannot 
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in some measure be established, the method of the interview 
may as well be abandoned, for otherwise it yields more of in- 
tentional or unintentional misinformation than of fact. 

It does not at all follow that the interview must not be used 
whenever the facts sought are such that the interviewee is reluc- 
tant to disclose them. The boy suspected of purloining a roll of 
stamps from the teacher’s desk should be interviewed, of course. 
The point is that the likelihood that he will come clean, with a 
story accurate in its details, is directly proportional to the 
teacher's skill in making him feel that she has his best interests 
at heart and that these interests will in the end be furthered 
by frank confession. The success of many magistrates and of 
such psychologists as Wembridge, Healy, and Bronner in securing 
true confessions could not be achieved by mere detective clever- 
ness. These persons can and do help young delinquents toward 
more satisfactory life adjustment and fuller self-realization. This 
makes it possible for them to be sincere in undertaking to bring 
their interviewees to realize that honesty is their best policy. 

Fortunately in many situations there is identity of interest 
from the very beginning of the interview; but even here the 
complications of self-interest must be reckoned with. 
sultant on careers knows that his client w 
truth about his past experience, his training, his home and family 
circumstances, his ambitions, and his limitations, as a step to- 
ward an occupational orientation, but he also knows that the 
emotions still obtrude. There is reticence on essential points, 
or undue modesty, or a tendency to minimize weaknesses and 
exaggerate achievements. The employment manager faces an 
emotional hazard in the applicant’s eagerness to make a good 
impression, or in his annoyance at having to fill out a formidable 
application blank or to take a test the pertinence of which is not 
obvious to him. The psychiatrist knows how profoundly even 
the best-intentioned narratives are warped by hidden drives as 
well as by evident emotions. Motives are rationalized and 
ideas are swayed by feelings, so that the testimony of his pa- 
tients can rarely be taken at face value. The newspaper reporter 
knows the necessity of confirming before publication much that 
is told him. He also learns how to loosen the tongue of his in- 


The con- 
ants to tell the precise 
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formant by reminding him of the value of getting his facts or his 
point of view before the readers; that is, by identifying the in- 
terests of interviewer and interviewee. Social case worker and 
industrial investigator recognize how futile is any questioning 
as long as antagonism or suspicion blocks the way. The inter- 
viewer who undertakes a commercial survey plans his inquiry 
so that even a reluctant business competitor will find it to his 
interest to share with him important confidential business data. 
In all these varied fields the generalizations hold that successful 
fact finding by interview presupposes an ability on the part of 
the inquirer to establish with his interviewees a common ground 
of interest; and that, even with such a real basis of integrated 
purpose, the necessity remains to guard against distortions of 
fact, consciously or unconsciously injected as a consequence of 
the interviewees’ emotional prejudices or self-concern. 

Not only the person interviewed but the interviewer also is 
subject to the limitations of this same profound emotional char- 
acteristic of human nature. He, too, has his prejudices, his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, his pride of opinion, his fondness, perhaps, 
for a hypothesis he would like to prove. During the interview he 
may grow impatient or take offense. Most difficult to overcome 
is his natural tendency to hear and record whatever harmonizes 
with his own wishes or expectations, while failing to notice 
counter-indications and exceptions. Unless he can achieve an im- 
personal attitude toward his problem and can ascertain and 
eliminate his own bias with reference to the questions at issue, 
he may as well discontinue at once the personal interview as а 
means of fact finding. . 

Fortunately for social science and for progress in human rela- 
tions, these emotional hazards of interviewing are, as We have 
seen, not insurmountable. Forewarned, the interviewer can avoid 
or at least minimize them. He can school himself to identify, 
analyze, and lay aside his own predilections, opinions, and preju- 
dices; to cultivate a readiness to hear without show of surprise 
or disapproval whatever the interviewee may ы bs ee 
exactly what he hears and observes; and to keep: these 120 

М ferences and interpreta- 
observation clearly separate from any Interv" був: tt 
tions such as distort the inexperienced interviewer's narrative 0 
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what is told him. In ways such as those summarized in Chapter 
II, or learned by direct observation of the procedures of success- 
ful industrial investigators and psychiatric social workers, 
the interviewer can acquire the indispensable, objective, truth- 
seeking, impersonal attitude toward the facts. 

Not only for maintaining the objective approach but also for 
avoiding the most insidious errors, it is wholesome for the inter- 
viewer to realize that he is the greatest source of errors and mis- 
understandings. Not the external conditions, not the denseness 
or the perversity of the interviewee, but the interviewer himself 
is chiefly responsible for lack of reliability in faet finding. The 
dependability of interviews for getting at the facts is ordinarily 
more likely to be jeopardized by the failure of interviewee and 
interviewer to understand each other than by any attempt of 
the interviewee to falsify. Exceedingly great care must be taken 
to make sure that the interviewee answers the question which 
the interviewer is asking, and which the interviewer may think 
the interviewee is answering. Where the results of interviews have 
been objectively checked, the misunderstandings revealed have 
sometimes been astonishing. Many such misunderstandings have 
resulted from differences in vocabulary or interpretative back- 
ground. Responsibility for errors from this source falls upon the 
interviewer. 

One type of valid inquiry offers a possible exception to the 
principle that the purposes of interviewer and interviewed must 
in a measure be integrated. This is when the question is not 
with reference to facts known to the interviewee, but rather with 
reference to certain characteristics of the interviewee himself. Is 
he precise or loose in his statements, well informed or ignorant, 
affable or quick to take offense? Something can be learned in 
informal interview about a person’s social equipment, personal 
effectiveness, mental attitudes, temperament, mannerisms, speech 
habits, forcefulness, and suitability for employment in an occu- 
pation where these traits are significant. His answers to questions 
may be accurate or inaccurate. When the interviewer knows 
they are incorrect, that very fact has significance. But even 
here the interviewer is on guard against, being misled; for some- 
times the interviewee is deliberately pretending or playing with 
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him. Only an exceptional judge of human nature can correctly 
size up a new acquaintance in a casual conversation. The best 
of interviewers have been badly mistaken at times. Even for 
purposes of throwing light on a man’s social traits, the inter- 
view is most dependable when it has some point to it in the mind 
of the interviewee as well as in that of the interviewer. 

In view of the limitations imposed on the interview by the 
frailties of human nature—ignorance, lapses of memory, and in- 
ability to understand correctly what is said or to say exactly 
what is meant, as well as inevitable distortions from motives like 
self-interest or desire to please—the exercise of critical caution 
is required, both in mapping the strategy and practicing the 
tactics of the interview, and in evaluating the data secured. The 
interviewer does well to familiarize himself with these limita- 
tions, supplementing from his own experience the general precau- 
tions developed in the opening chapter and the specific difficulties 
later outlined in detail. Variable errors of testimony he will 
readily learn to observe. By securing a sufficiently large number 
of interviews he will find for these errors their own corrective. 
The more insidious constant errors, such as a tendency to over- 
look or to minimize events associated with unpleasant experi- 
ences, must be stringently guarded against. To this end the data 
should be checked when possible, not only for internal consistency 
and reliability but for validity as well; that is, for consistency 
with other, more objective facts, independently ascertained. 
Ways of identifying such constant errors and of correcting for 
them are illustrated in many chapters of this book, particularly 
Chapters I and XIV. In situations where the essential precautions 
have been observed, the interview has proved to be a useful 
tool in fact finding. 

The precaution may here be repeated, however, against de- 
pending upon the interview for facts, obtainable from records, 
minutes, direct observation, controlled experiment, or other sources 
not subject to distortion through personal influences. When such 
sources exist, the function of the interview is to uncover them, 
to secure access to them, and to aid in understanding and in- 
terpreting them. While this point was developed most fully in 
Chapter X, dealing with commercial surveys, it holds equally 
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of industrial, clinical, and social inquiries. When employed in 
investigations related to industrial disputes, the interview has 
also shown its value in preparing the way for acceptance and 
use of the results of the study. For such auxiliary functions as 
these, the personal interview will always be required. 

Finally, in all those situations demanding an intimate give- 
and-take of information essential to the solution of personal 
problems, the peculiar value of the interview is apparent. The 
teacher’s diagnosis of the discrepancy between a student’s ability 
and his accomplishment; the counselor’s help in planning a course 
of study or in choosing a career; the psychiatrist’s aid in master- 
ing an obsession or in establishing a normal balance between 
ambition and possible achievement; the social worker's consulta- 
tion on a distressing family situation ; the employer's appraisal 
of an applicant and his understanding of à worker's complaint— 
all require the interview. In each of these situations the effective- 
ness of the interview is proportional to the care with which it 
has been planned in advance and to the spontaneity and sympa- 
thetic understanding with which it is actually carried through, as 


well as to the accumulated experience and wisdom of the coun- 
selor. Such interviews are rarely for purposes of fact finding 
alone; they clearly combine also the functions of instruction and 
motivation. Indeed, the facts b 


rought out are of value chiefly 
as they serve to motivate the interviewee to self-guidance and 
self-decision in working out a solution of his own problem, 

The interviewer often performs his greatest personal service, 
incidentally gleaning the most pertinent details, when he main- 
tains the passive róle of listener. Not only in the mental clinic 
but in industry and in education, the wholesome therapeutic ef- 
fect of release from emotional strain results when the interviewee 
has a real opportunity to unburden his mind, talking out in- 
stead of acting out his troublesome impulses, 


In conclusion, whether the interview is carried on with a 
limited, personal objective, primarily in the interest of the inter- 
viewee, or in his interest only indirectly and primarily in that 
of a business concern or a group, or ostensibly in the interest of 
society at large, acquaintance with the techniques which make 
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for success in any one field, it seems, facilitates the process of 
interviewing in all. All need systematization, minutely worked 
out in ways similar to those described in the chapter on voca- 
tional counseling, and careful planning in advance—the primary 
task of the interviewer in commercial surveys. The employment 
interview aims at appraisal of individual abilities and possibili- 
ties of growth, which it tries to discover fearlessly and in detail. 
But are not such aims also those of the vocational counselor or 
the clinical psychologist? It has been said with some emphasis 
that the interviewer who investigates employee relations must 
be a good listener; he must be more interested in what his ques- 
tions may uncover in the way of truth than in any preconceived 
hypothesis of his own. The value of this rare accomplishment 
requires no further emphasis; it is needed by all. And would not 
all interviewers do well to follow the conscientious social worker 
as she analyzes and defines her specific purposes and labels each 
step of her scrupulous progress toward attainment? The psy- 
chiatrist discloses the mental processes of his patient in order 
to appraise them and see what to do about modifying them for 
the better. Methods which are commonplace to him come with 
a burst of light to interviewers in other fields. The reporter has 
the task of trying to make an unwilling interviewee co-operate. 
If he accomplishes that, he should not be allowed to keep his 
secret. And how sorely is needed by interviewers, one and all, the 
ability of the lawyer to scrutinize and weigh the accuracy of 
testimony! 

And so each type of interview with its peculiar emphasis, re- 
sulting in a peculiar effectiveness in attaining a particular goal— 
a single aspect perhaps of the many-faceted objective of the inter- 
view—may suggest to experts in other fields a way of perfecting 
their own techniques or of critically weighing the validity of 
their results. Could a single interviewer combine in ideal pro- 
portion the care and training and objectivity of the interviewer 
in commercial surveys, the intuitive sympathy of the social 
worker, the common sense and understanding of the employment 
interviewer, the technical skills of the specialist in public opinion 
polls, the patience and insight of the psychiatrist, the educator’s 
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breadth of grasp, the self-immolation of the interviewer in em- 
ployee relations, with the lawyer’s facility and the reporter's 
persistence, he would be no longer in need of the interview as a 
means of ascertaining facts, for they would be known to him 
already. 


THE END 
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